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CHAPTER    I. 


FOXHALL     COURT. 


:OMEWHERE  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties— neither    quite    in    Leicester- 
__^,jj     shire  nor  yet  in  AYarwickshire,  nor 
^  even  in    Bedfordshire — but    some- 

where betwixt  the  three,  in  some  vague  typi- 
cal region  known  only  to  my  own  imagination 
— somewhere  where  the  fields  are  grass  grown 
and  wide,  where  the  hedoes  are  tliick  and 
high,  and  the  ditches  wide  and  watery — in 
sucli  a  region  dear  to  the  hearts  of  ardent  fox- 
hunters — (and  long  may  they  multiply  and 
flourish  on  the  face  of  the  earth) — there  stands 
upon  the  southern  slope  of  a  gentle  range  of 
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low  hills,  a  modern  but  extremely  convenient 
and  comfortable  residence  bearing  the  truly 
typical  and  appropriate  name  of  Foxhall 
Court. 

At  Foxhall  Court  the  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  the  wiudows  wide  and  sunny,  the  fur- 
niture handsome  and  comfortable.  Every 
morning  Sir  George  Armstrong  stands  before 
his  own  hall-door  and  looks  out  upon  a  wide 
prospect  of  undulating  meadow  land,  stretch- 
ing far  away  into  the  blue  distance,  and  con- 
gratulates himself  that  he  has  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  very  cream  of  all  England — that  is, 
of  all  hunting  England — which  spreads  itself 
out  mile  alter  mile  before  his  enraptured  eyes. 
Every  day  he  goes  forth  to  his  stables  that  stand 
a  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
tells  himself  that  no  other  man,  save  himself, 
in  all  the  Midland  counties,  owns  such  a  row 
of  loose  boxes  as  he  does.  A  square-paved 
yard  —  and  round  it  four  sides  of  the 
square — nothing  but  loose  boxes  !  Twenty 
loose  boxes,  and  all  of  them  filled  !  Think  of 
that,  all  ye  lovers  of  horse  flesh — filled  with 
Sir  George's  hunters  !  No  \^onder  tliat  the 
mouths  of  all  his  friends  water  thirstily  at  the 
sight,  and  that  every  one  of  them  consider 
him  more  to  be  envied  than  any  man  of  his 
acquaintance.  Twenty  sleek,  well-groomed 
hunters  ;  all  well  up  to  weight,  all  sound  of 
wind  and  limb,  and  all  noted  brilliant  fencers, 
and  fast  across  country.     Of  course  there  were 
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other  horses  besides — there  was  a  long  building, 
further  back  ao:ain,  containincr  coach  horses 
and  harness  rooms,  and  a  long  row  of  stalls, 
in  wdiich  stood  carriage  horses  of  various 
kinds,  together  with  my  lady's  pair  of  pic- 
bald  ponies,  and  my  lady's  riding  hack,  to 
say  nothing  of  Sir  George's  two  cover  hacks. 

When  anybody  called  at  Foxhall  Court, 
they  were  always  taken  out  at  once  to  the 
stables — it  was  a  recog^nised  fact  that  it  w^as 
the  great  show  of  the  place.  If  you  didn't 
care  about  stables  you  ought  to  do  so,  and  if 
you  were  wise  you  would  at  all  events  pretend 
to  care  about  them. 

Sir  George  had  bought  Foxhall  Court  just 
before  his  marriage  two  years  ago,  and  he 
had  as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  regret  his  pur- 
chase. The  country  suited  him  ;  and  as  he 
lived  for  one  thing  only,  he  found  himself 
well  placed  in  that  corner  of  the  earth,  where 
that  one  thing  alone  was  looked  upon  as  the 
serious  business  of  life.  As  to  Lady  Arm- 
strong, she  w\as  ready  and  eager  to  live  for 
a  good  many  things,  seasons  in  town,  gaiety, 
dress,  dissipation  generally  being  amongst 
them  ;  but  hitherto  the  fates  had  been  against 
her,  for  during  the  months  which  should  have 
inaugurated  her  triumphant  progress  as  a 
handsome  bride  through  the  mazes  of  London 
delights,  she  had  been  painfully  handicapped 
by  circumstances  which  are  no  doubt  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  to  good-looking  brides,  but 
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which  are  at  the  same  time  not  at  all  un- 
common to  them. 

Lady  Armstrono*,  therefore,  spent  the  spring 
and  summer  months  at  Foxhall  Court,  drove 
her  ponies  about  the  lanes,  and  cursed  her 
bad  luck.  As  to  her  lord,  he  simply 
counted  the  hours,  and  admired  his  hunters, 
until  the  1st  of  November.  My  lady  did 
much  the  same,  and  just  a  month  before  the 
first  meet  of  the  far-ftimed  Catchem  Hounds, 
a  bouncing  son  and  heir  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Foxhall  Court,  shouting  his  way  into 
this  wicked  world  quite  as  lustily  as  ever  did 
his  father  at  the  sight  of  sly  reynard  stealing 
away  out  of  a  gorse  covert. 

Sir  George  was  very  much  delighted,  and 
congratulated  himself  again  on  his  wonderful 
luck,  in  that  the  baby  had  arrived  on  the  scene 
at  so  convenient  a  time  of  the  year.  Had  the 
infant  postponed  himself  a  month  later, — he 
did  not  really  know,  he  confided  to  an  intimate 
friend,  who  happened  to  be  near  him  at  the 
covert  side  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  out  cub  hunting, — he  really  did  not  know 
how  he  could  have  managed  to  have  paid  his 
wife  that  attention  which  ladies  consider  essen- 
tial on  these  occasions.  As  it  was,  it  was 
truly  providential,  and  he  could  be  home  by 
ten  o'clock,  and  present  a  daily  appearance  in 
Lady  Armstrong's  bedroom  at  a  respectable 
morning  hour,  kiss  the  baby,  and  do  his  duty 
as  a   man  and   a  father  in  a    manner  which 
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would  have  been  impossible  to  him  had  hunt- 
ing fairly  set  in. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  Lady  Armstrong 
appeared  at  the  show  meet,  which  always 
inaugurated  the  eventful  day,  propped  up 
with  pillows  in  her  barouche,  with  the  son 
and  heir,  a  lono;,  bolster-like  bundle  of  Ince 
and  cachemire,  lying:  upon  his  nurse's  lap, 
opposite  to  her,  and  ]>y  her  side  a  very  lovely 
girl,  whom  people  whispered  inquiries  about, 
and  who  was  reported  to  be  her  ladyship's 
sister,  who  had  lately  come  to  live  with  her. 

*'  Brought  the  xoung  'utl  out,  you  see," 
cried  the  baronet  to  his  cronies  ;  "  train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go — ha,  ha  !  No- 
thing like  entering  them  young." 

And  then  the  hounds  began  to  move,  and 
he  trotted  on,  looking  brave  and  gay  in  his 
scarlet  coat  and  well-made  leathers  and 
tops,  which  is  the  most  becoming  dress,  by 
the  way,  that  a  man  can  wear.  Sir  George 
was  an  ugly  man  ;  but  he  never  looked  so 
well  or  so  thorousrhlv  at  ease  as  in  his  huntinir 
gear  and  on  his  favourite  bay  mare. 

"  How  well  and  happy  George  looks  !  "  said 
Letty  to  her  sister.  "Are  you  not  proud  of 
him  ? " 

Helen  Armstrong  only  stifled  a  yawn. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  sick  of  hunting  and 
everything  connected  with  it  !  If  you  had  had 
nothing  else  dinned  into  your  ears  for  eighteen 
months,  you  would  be  tired  of  it  too.     Men 
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are  selfish  ;  tliey  think  of  nothing  but  their 
own  pleasures.  Let  us  go  home  and  get  our 
luncheon." 

The  horses'  heads  were  turned  homewards, 
and  the  ladies  and  the  future  foxhunter  in  long 
clothes  went  back  to  Foxhall  Court,  and  all 
the  way  home  Letty  set  herself  a  riddle  to 
unravel. 

"  In  what  does  married  happiness  consist  ?  " 
But  the  barouche  had  reached  the  hall- door 
long  before  she  had  been  able  to  find  any  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  question. 

Helen  had  married  to  please  herself.  Letty 
remembered  quite  well  how  she  had  declared 
herself  amply  satisfied  with  Sir  George's  person 
and  position.  How^  slie  had  stated  that  she 
desired  nothing  better  for  herself  than  to  be  his 
wife,  no  happier  fate  than  to  share  his  life.  In 
eisrhteen  months'  time  she  was  already  sick  of 
him,  and  of  his  tastes,  and  a  w^ord  spoken  in 
his  commendation  could  arouse  in  her  no  other 
response  save  a  yawn  of  utter  weariness.  She 
was  glad  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  gay  crowTl 
of  horsemen — upon  the  scarlet  coats  gleaming 
at  the  cover  side — and  the  glimpses  of  the 
mottled  hounds  winding  in  and  out  of  the 
underwood.  But  Letty,  to  whom  the  sight 
was  a  new  and  delightful  one,  would  have 
liked  to  have  lino-eied  a  little  lonoer  to  have 
seen  the  first  covert  drawn,  and  the  fox  "gone 
away  "  across  the  flat  open  country.  Had  she 
done    so — had   she    w^aited    but    ten    minutes 
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longer — had  Lady  Armstrong  not  been  so 
bored  by  the  whole  business,  and  so  ready  to 
return  to  her  comfortable  house  and  her  hot 
luncheon  —  Letty  would  have  seen  again  a 
face  that  she  had  not  looked  upon  for  many 
a  long  and  weary  day  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  as 
w^ell  that  she  had  no  chance  of  doino;  so,  for 
the  sight  of  that  face  would  have  pained  her 
unspeakably,  so  altered  and  changed  was  it 
now\ 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Helen,"  she  said  to  her 
sister,  "  that  if  I  had  a  husband  who  was  so 
keen  a  sportsman  and  so  good  a  rider  as  yours 
is,  that  I  should  be  very  proud  of  him." 

*'My  dear  Letty,  you  Avere  always  ridicul- 
ous!}^ enthusiastic  and  sentimental — not  in  the 
least  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  can't  tliiidv  where 
you  have  got  all  your  high-flown  notions  from. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  for  you  might  have  married 
so  well  but  lor  this  romantic  nonsense  Avith 
w^hich  your  head  is  filled.  There  you  are 
again,  you  see,  with  your  rubbish  about  being 
proud  of  a  husband.  You  really  have  the 
most  extraordinary  ideas  about  marriage." 

The  tw^o  ladies  were  sitting  at  lunch  by  this 
time  discussing  claret  and  hot  cutlets — which 
was  a  solace  to  Helen's  mind,  and  acted  sooth- 
ingly upon  her  temper.  The  nurse  and  the 
infant  Kimrod  had  vanished  upstairs.  Helen 
considered  that  the  fitting  moment  had  come 
to  bear  in  mind  the  injunctions  which  she  had 
received  from  Aunt  Corney,  upon  Letty's  com- 
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iiig  to  live  with  her,  and  to  read  her  younger 
sister  a  lecture  upon  her  past  conduct. 

Letty  did  not  take  these  lectures  in  good 
part.  At  the  very  mention  of  her  "  ideas  " 
about  marriage  she  tossed  up  her  chin,  defi- 
antly vouchsafing  no  answer  to  her  sister's 
observation. 

"  See  how^  you  have  throw^n  away  your 
opportunities  !  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
had  I  not  been  so  unlucky  as  to  be  unable  to 
be  in  town  this  season,  I  might  have  managed 
things  better  for  you  than  Aunt  Corney  did." 

"  Oh,  there  was  no  lack  of  management,  I 
can  assure  you,  Helen  ! "  wdth  a  little  scorn  in 
her  curling  upper  lip. 

"  Well,  she  didn't  manage  you  properly, 
at  all  events,  my  dear.  Why,  you  are 
twenty-one  now,  Letty ;  you  ought  to  have 
been  as  satisfactorily  married  as  1  am  by  this 
time." 

^'  Are  you  satisfactorily  married,  Helen  ?" 

Lady  Armstrong  lifted  her  delicate  eye- 
brows and  gazed  at  her  sister  in  surprise.  She 
was  a  pretty  woman,  w^ith  evenly  cut  features 
and  a  graceful  figure  ;  but  her  eyes  were  not 
so  fine  as  her  sister's,  and  there  was  not  the 
same  character  in  her  face — she  was  a  weaker, 
shallower,  vainer  woman  altogether — in  fact, 
she  resembled  Eita  rather  than  Letty. 

*'  Why,  Letty,  what  can  you  mean  by  such 
a  question  ? "  she  asked,  in  genuine  astonish- 
ment.     "  How   could  I  have  done  better  for 
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myself?  I  have  as  much  money  as  I  want, 
a  nice  country  house,  plenty  of  new  clothes. 
I  can  have  as  many  friends  as  I  like  to  stay 
with  me  ;  and  but  for  my  bad  luck  this  year, 
I  should  have  had  a  good  house  in  town  for 
the  season,  and  had  as  much  fun  as  any  of 
you." 

Lettv  thoug-ht  she  had  found  the  rio;ht 
answer  to  the  riddle  she  had  asked  herself  a 
little  while  ag;o.  She  totted  off  the  items  one 
by  one  on  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand. 

'•  Oh  !  money,  a  country  house,  new"  clothes, 
company,  and  bar  '  bad  luck '  (that's  the 
poor  baby,  I  suppose),  a  house  in  town  for  the 
season — now^  I  know  wdiat  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  married  life  !  I  am  glad  to  know, 
Helen — one  may  as  w^ell  live  and  learn.  And 
all  this  makes  you  happy  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  kuow.  I  have  g^ot  wdiat 
I  w^ant — no  woman  ought  to  complain  who 
does  that,"  answered  Lady  Armstrong,  im- 
patiently, for  she  was  uncertain  what  it  was 
that  Letty  w\as  driving  at. 

"  I  should  not  consider  myself  happy  at  all 
were  I  in  your  place,"  continued  the  girl,  Avith 
that  remorseless  plain  speaking,  which  used 
to  be  the  bane  of  Lady  Cornelia's  existence, 
and  w^liich  w\as  beginning  to  be  dreaded  by  her 
easv-g;oin[^,  shallow-souled  elder  sister.  "  Sir 
George  and  you  have  not  a  taste  in  common. 
You  never  sit  and  talk  tog;ether,  or  read  or 
walk  together  ;  more  than  that,  you  take  no 
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pains  to  enter  into  his  pleasures  or  pursuits, 
or  to  sympathise  with  the  things  he  likes. 
You  cannot  even  conceal  from  others  the  fact 
that  you  are  bored  to  death  by  the  interests 
which  absorb  his  life." 

"  Good  gracious !"  ejaculated  Lady  Arm- 
strong, being  incapable  of  uttering  another 
syllable. 

"  How  can  you  or  any  woman  boast  that  she 
has  married  well  and  happily,"  w^ent  on  Letty, 
with  one  of  those  bursts  of  hot  indignation  that 
were  now  so  rare  wdth  her,  "if  she  is  not  a 
part  and  parcel  of  her  husband's  life — one 
with  him  in  every  detail  of  his  existence  ?  " 

*■  My  dear  child,  you  must  be  mad  !  George's 
life  is  the  hunting  field.  How  can  I  become  a 
part  and  parcel,  as  you  call  it,  of  that  ?" 

"  Then  you  ought  never  to  have  married 
him." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  said  her  ladyship  once 
more,  and  helped  herself  to  ]jate  de  foie  gras 
in  silence. 

''  What  do  you  suppose  women  marry  for  ?  " 
she  demanded,  after  a  few  minutes  devoted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  delicacy  which  w^as  on 
her  plate. 

"  Heaven  only  knows  !  "  cried  Letty,  scorn- 
fully, with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"  Women  marry  for  an  estahlishinent,''  said 
her  sister  severely  ;  "for  a  position  in  the 
w^orld ;  for  social  standing  which  they  cannot 
obtain  as  long  as  they  remain  single." 
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"  Ah,  yes — with  a  husband  attached — I  see  ! 
Well,"  rising  suddenly  from  the  tahle  and 
walking  away  to  the  windows,  "  all  that,  is 
what  1  shall  never  marry  for  ;  not  if  I  have  to 
remain  Lettitia  Ormond  to  the  last  dav  of  my 
life." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  some  difiieulty 
in  getting  what  you  want,"  said  her  sister 
coldly. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall,"  she  answered  ;  then, 
as  her  eyes  looked  out  over  the  wide,  flat 
valley  that  stretched  far  away  till  it  melted 
altogether  into  the  tender  grey  line  of  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  this  incomprehensible  girl's  eyes 
filled  suddenly  with  blinding  tears,  as  she 
murmured  below  her  breath, — ''  I  shall  not 
ever  get  what  I  want — not  ever — ever  !  " 

Letty's  life  at  Foxhall  Court  had  been  a 
tranquil  and  uneventful  one  ;  she  had  come 
there  at  the  end  of  July,  with  her  heart 
wounded  and  aching  sorely  with  the  great 
misery  of  her  life.  Sir  George  had  been  away 
— for  in  the  summer  when  he  could  not  hunt, 
he  attended  race  meetings  all  over  the  country, 
and  at  the  time  of  Letty's  arrival  he  was  on  a 
lengthened  tour  of  a  foitnioht  or  three  weeks 
in  the  county  of  Sussex.  Goodwood,  Brighton, 
and  Lewes  being  the  programme  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Lady  Armstrong  was  of  necessity 
living  a  very  quiet  life,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  house  was  very  grateful  to  Letty. 

The  1st  of  August  that  year  was  a  day  she 
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never  forgot  all  licr  life  long.  She  kept  it  as 
a  sort  of  relioious  festival — remaininsf  in  her 
bedroom  during  the  morning  hours  and  read- 
ing over  the  marriage  service  with  floods  of 
bitter  tears  and  prayers  that  wrung  her  very 
soul  from  their  intensity — prayers  for  liim 
that  he  might  be  happy,  and  for  herself  that 
she  might  learn  to  be  resigned.  For  two  or 
three  days  afterwards  Letty  felt  as  if  life  w^as 
absolutely  over  for  her.  She  moved  about  the 
house  like  a  ghost,  with  a  heavy  step  and  a 
pale  face,  and  there  were  great  black  circles 
all  round  her  eyes,  that  told  a  tale  of  sleepless 
nights  and  of  many  tears.  But  Helen  was  much 
taken  up  with  her  own  ailments  at  that  time, 
and  nobody  took  any  notice  of  Letty's  haggard 
appearance. 

Then,  when  this  blackness  of  despair  was  at 
its  worst  with  her,  there  came  a  sudden  re- 
action. Somebody  (she  had  reason  to  believe 
it  was  Lord  Warlock)  sent  her  one  of  the 
society  papers,  in  which  one  paragraph,  headed 
"  Jilting  in  fashionable  life,"  was  heavily  scored 
down  the  sides  with  ajoen  and  ink.  In  this  it 
was  mysteriously  stated  how  a  certain  lady, 
renowned  for  her  beaut}^,  who  resided  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  St  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  at 
which  church  she  was  to  have  been  united 
on  the  morning  of  tlie  1st  ot*  August,  to  a 
gentleman  supposed  to  have  become  a  mil- 
lionaire a  short  time  ago  upon  the  death  of  a 
miserly  uncle,  who  died  like  the  hobgoblins  of 
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(jld,  in  a  gloomy,  northern  fortress,  Lad  either 
thrown  over  this  excellent  imrti,  or  been  by 
him  thrown  over,  on  the  very  eve  of  marriage, 
nobody  quite  knew  how,  why,  or  wherefore, 
save  that  the  wedding-day  having  arrived,  a 
good  many  of  the  wedding  guests  actually 
assembled  in  the  church  clad  in  their  best 
ofarments  ;  bnt  there  beino^  no  bride  or  bride- 
groom  forthcoming,  and  no  parson  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  these  unfortunates  dispersed 
after  a  while  to  their  homes  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  crowds  without.  The  para- 
graph went  on  further  to  state  that  the  gentle- 
man "  in  whose  character  the  lady  had  in  all 
probability  discovered  some  grave  flaw,"  had, 
we  understand,  "  fled  precipitately  to  foreign 
parts,"  and  an  extra  ten  lines  w^ere  added, 
couched  in  flowery  terms,  speaking  in  high 
eulogy  of  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  young 
lady,  who  could  thus  nobly  vindicate  the 
honour  and  purity  of  her  sex,  by  courageously 
at  the  last  moment  refusing  to  unite  herself 
to  a  man  whose  character  was  too  evidently 
unable  to  stand  investigation. 

Letty  read  all  this  through  from  end  to 
end  like  one  in  a  dream  ;  she  flushed  with 
honest  indignation  over  the  insinuations  which 
the  fertile  imaoination  of  an  ig-norant  and  im- 
pertinent  correspondent  had  dared  to  make 
against  the  character  of  such  a  man  as  Valen- 
tine Eyre  ;  and  then  she  experienced  a  curious 
sensation.     It  was  not  in  the  least  a  subject  of 
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joy  or  of  congratulation  to  her  to  learn  that 
his  marria2:e  had  been  thus  broken  off  at  the 
last  moment  ;  what  she  felt  was  rather  the 
in  tensest  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  grief 
which  she  knew  he  must  have  undergone. 

"  He  has  found  her  out  ! ''  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  she  said  it  not  with  gladness,  but 
with  heartfelt  sorrow  and  regret.  She  had 
prayed  for  his  happiness,  and,  lo  !  here  was  the 
result !  And  Letty's  tears  flowed  faster  than 
ever. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  Rita,  written  dur- 
ing her  w^ek  of  gaiety  at  Lord  and  Lady 
Barley's  house  near  Goodwood,  and  she  too 
mentioned,  amongst  the  gossip  of  the  day,  that 
Mr  Eyre's  marriage  had  been  broken  off,  no- 
body seemed  quite  to  know  why  ;  no  doubt 
it  was  that  horrid,  designing  Miss  Abbott's 
fault,  said  Rita,  but  that  was  the  natural 
view  which  a  woman  would  be  likely  to  take 
of  the  circumstance,  and  then  Rita  branched 
off  into  rhapsodies  over  the  races,  and  the 
balls,  and  her  own  successes,  and  her  delight- 
ful new  frocks  all  jumbled  up  together  in  a 
chaos  which  Letty  took  but  little  pains  to 
unravel. 

A  few  days  later  assurance  was  made  doubly 
sure  by  a  letter  from  Lady  Cornelia  Fanshawe. 

"  Mr  Valentine  Eyre  is  again  in  the  market," 
wrote  her  ladyship.  "If  it  were  any  good  to 
suofo-est  any  thin  o:  to  so  incorrio;ible  a  o;irl  as 
you  are,  I  should  recommend  you  to  write  him 
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a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  club.  I  hear  he 
has  gone  off  abroad,  nobody  knows  where,  but 
I  daresay  he  has  his  letters  forwarded  to  him. 
You  could  do  no  harm  by  writing  a  line,  and 
you  might  tell  him  that,  of  course,  Madeline 
Abbott  was  always  insincere  and  fickle.  No 
doubt  he  has  found  out  something  about  her 
soino^s  on  with  the  cousin  ;  however,  I  will 
leave  all  details  to  you,  if  only  you  will  have 
the  sense  to  follow  my  advice.  Kita  is  getting 
on  very  well,  though  not  half  so  pretty  as  you 
are  ;  she  goes  down  much  better,  because  she 
is  more  generally  aimable,  and  does  not  make 
those  awfully  alarming  speeches  which  you 
do.  Young  Matherson — tSir  Henry's  eldest 
son — is  already  very  attentive  to  her.  She 
listens  to  me  dutifully,  and  is  a  very  good 
girl,  and  her  dresses  suit  her  very  well — par- 
ticularly the  cream  and  the  blue,  etc.,  etc." 
Then  followed  long  descriptions  of  Kita's 
different  dresses  and  bonnets. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Letty  proved  her- 
self as  hopelessly  incorrigible  as  ever  by  not 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her  ladyship's 
advice. 

But  by  degrees  the  girl  grew  lighter  hearted 
and  happier.  Life  seemed  no  longer  to  be 
closing  in  an  eternal  and  impenetrable  gloom. 
Her  colour  came  back  to  her ;  her  ^step  became 
lighter  ;  she  took  an  interest  in  the  country 
life  about  her — in  her  brother-in-law's  horses 
— and  cjuite  enjoyed  being  driven  out  by  him 
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in  a  high  dog-cart,  with  two  horses  tandem, 
that  had  never  been  put  into  harness  before. 
For  deep  down  in  her  soul  Val's  image 
reigned  once  more  supreme.  She  had  no 
longer  any  need  to  banish  that  loved  fcice  from 
her  dreams — to  shut  the  door  of  her  heart 
against  all  the  sweet  and  dear  recollections  of 
her  life.  For  it  was  no  longer — as  she  had 
once  imao-ined  it  to  be — a  sin  tD  think  about 
him  !  Then  by-and-by  came  the  birth  of  the 
baby,  and  Letty  became  quite  bright  and 
lively  over  the  small  nephew  and  his  wonder- 
ful peculiarities,  such  as  surely  no  baby  ever 
possessed  before.  So  that  when  we  find  her 
again  by  the  1st  of  November  she  is,  if  not  an 
altogether  happy  woman,  yet  still  a  very  fairly 
contented  one,  with  plenty  to  occupy  her  mind 
and  her  life,  and  with  only  one  deep  longing 
craving  ever  present  in  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
to  teach  her  that  life  contains  sweeter  possibili- 
ties for  her  than  she  has  ever  yet  been  fortunate 
enough  to  experience. 

When  Sir  George  came  in  covered  with  mud 
from  his  first  day's  hunting,  about  five  o'clock, 
he  made  a  remark  to  his  w4fe  of  which  Letty, 
who  was  handing  the  weary  hunter  his  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  by  the  fireside,  took  at  first 
no  notice. 

"I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that 
Croxton  House  is  let  at  last." 

"Is  it?"  indifferently  from  Lady  Arm- 
strong. 
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"  Yes,  and  to  a  good  man  too.  He  has 
brought  down  a  dozen  horses,  and  means  to 
hunt  hard — a  rich  man,  and  a  bachelor,  I 
hear.  He  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
county." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased." 

*'  I  am  very  pleased.  It's  always  a  nuisance 
having  a  place  like  that  empty — a  favourite 
meet  too.  He  was  out  to-day,  but  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  him — didn't 
know  who  he  was,  in  fact,  till  after  we  had 
gone  away.     I  must  go  and  call  on  him." 

"Who ''is  he?" 

"  A  Mr  Eyre— Mr  Valentine  Eyre." 

The  plate  of  hot  muffins  which  Letty  was 
handing  to  her  brother-in-law  fell  suddenly 
out  of  her  fingers  on  to  the  hearthrug,  and 
whilst  she  stooped  in  confusion  to  remedy  the 
accident,  and  to  hide  her  crimson  cheeks.  Lady 
Armstrong  remarked, — 

*'  Dear  me,  how  very  odd  !  It  must  be  Val 
Eyre,  whose  wedding  was  broken  ofi"  with  Miss 
Abbott  in  the  summer.  They  say  he  behaved 
badly — men  mostly  do.  We  knew  him  as  a 
boy,  didn't  we,  Letty  ?  He  is  an  old  love  of 
mine.  Sir  George." 


^^^T^^^m 


VOL.  m. 


CHAPTEE    11. 


THE      CITY      OF     EEFUGE. 


HEN  Valentine  Eyre  had  turned  his 
back  upon  Chester  Square,  and 
went  out  from  Madeline  Abbott's 
presence  into  the  sunshine  of  the 
summer  morning,  he  had  at  first  no  other 
sensation  save  a  dumb  gnawing  pain  of  an  in- 
describable nature,  and  a  suffocation  which 
made  him  gasp  for  breath  as  he  walked.  For 
hours  he  felt  nothing  else.  He  wandered  about 
aimlessly  round  and  round  St  James's  Park, 
not  knowing  whither  he  went,  and  not  being 
conscious  either  of  where  he  was  or  of  the 
objects  upon  which  his  eyes  rested.  London 
was  empty  now ;  the  season  was  over  ;  the 
world  of  fashion  was  away  upon  the  Sussex 
downs  ;  his  friends  and  acquaintances  were, 
for  the  most  part,  gone  ;  yet  even  now  one 
or  two  men  to  whom  he  was  known  passed 
him,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  their  passing 
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salutations,  save  a  dull,  vacant  gaze  in  which 
there  was  no  recognition,  wondered  what  was 
the  matter  wdth  the  man  who  had  everything 
that  wealth  and  youth  could  bestow,  and  who, 
to  crowm  his  good  fortune,  was  about  to  wed 
the  handsomest  woman  in  London.  For  a 
long  time  Val  w^andered  so,  dazed  and  half 
stupefied  ;  he  tried  to  explain  to  himself  w^hat 
had  happened,  and  marvelled  that  he  did  not 
feel  it  more. 

"It  is  very  bearable,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I  had  no  idea  it  w^ould  hurt  so  little.  Made- 
line had  refused  to  marry  me.  Madeline  has 
never  loved  me  ;  it  is  my  money  she  wanted 
and  not  me,  and  she  has  as  good  as  told  me 
so,  and  yet  I  live,  I  breathe,  I  think,  and  the 
world  goes  on  around  me  as  usual  !  Can  I  be 
insensible  to  pain,  or  dull  of  comprehension  that 
this  thing  does  not  come  home  more  to  me  ? " 

But  he  misunderstood  himself,  as  most  of  us 
do.  We  think  that  such  and  such  things  will 
kill  us — that,  under  certain  circumstances,  we 
shall  behave  in  a  certain  manner — be  affected 
to  a  particular  degree,  and  act  after  a  par- 
ticular fashion ;  but  when  the  crisis  of 
our  lives  comes  to  us,  we  feel  and  think  and 
act  in  a  totally  different  way  to  all  our  pre- 
conceived notions  concerning  ourselves ;  that 
is,  because  we  none  of  us  understand  our  own 
natures,  for  until  he  has  been  tried,  no  man 
knows  what  he  will  do. 

Val,  had  he  been  capable  of  reasoning  upon 
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his  own  symptoms,  which  he  was  not,  would 
have  known  that  this  very  numbness  and  in- 
sensibility at  which  he  marvelled  so  greatly, 
boded  ill  to  him.  A  wild  storm  of  sorrow  or 
auger,  that  seems  to  shake  the  soul  to  its 
very  foundations,  that,  terrible  as  it  may 
seem  to  be,  is  as  nothing — because  a  storm 
cannot  last  more  than  a  certain  time ;  it 
spends  its  fury,  and  then  it  is  over,  and  be- 
yond a  few  incidental  ravages,  does  no  further 
harm,  but  subsides  by  degrees  into  calmness, 
and  a  condition  which,  if  not  actual  peace,  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  so.  But  that  dull 
pain,  that  bewildered  insensibility,  that  in- 
capacity for  realising  what  has  happened, 
does  but  show  that  the  power  of  suffering  and 
feeling  is  not  yet  thoroughly  awakened — that 
the  worst  has  not  come.  These  are  the  people 
in  whom  the  capability  of  sorrow  is  the 
greatest,  and  upon  whom  the  troubles  of  this 
world  leave  the  longest  and  most  enduring 
scars. 

Val  neither  moaned  in  sorrow  nor  raved  in 
anger  ;  he  only  marvelled  at  himself ;  then, 
after  a  time,  he  went  home  to  his  rooms. 
There  he  found  his  valet  packing  up  his 
clothes,  and  laying  his  wedding-coat,  which 
had  just  come  in  from  the  tailor's,  carefully 
out  upon  his  bed.  Even  this  sight  did  not 
give  him  more  than  a  stab,  a  twinge  of  pain, 
as  it  were. 

A    frown    contracted    his    forehead    for    a 
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moment ;  then  lie  turned  his  back  upon  the 
bed,  and  gave  fresh  orders  in  a  hard,  dry 
voice  to  his  bewildered  servant. 

"I  am  going  to  the  club  to  lunch.  When 
I  come  back  in  an  hour's  time,  I  expect  to 
find  two  portmanteaux  packed  ready  for  me. 
Put  in  country  clothes,  and  such  things  as  are 
suitable  for  foreim  travellino;.  I  am  croino- 
abroad  this  afternoon." 

"  Don't  stand  staring  at  me,  but  do  as  I  tell 
you.  After  I  am  gone,  you  can  pack  away 
my  things  in  the  wardrobes,  and  give  the 
keys  to  the  landlady.  Here  is  a  month's 
wages  for  you.  As  soon  as  you  have  locked 
up  everything,  and  put  everything  safely 
away  out  of  the  dust,  you  can  go,  I  shall 
not  want  your  services  any  longer." 

''  But,  sir—" 

"  Ask  no  questions,  but  do  as  I  tell  you." 

Val  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  he  came  back 
after  an  hour.  Whether  he  had  been  to  his 
club,  and  whether  or  no  he  had  eaten  any 
luncheon,  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  who  knew  him  ever  saw 
him  at  the  great  house  in  Pall  Mall  that  day. 

He  took  his  portmanteaux  and  he  went 
abroad,  leaving  no  address  of  any  kind,  nor 
any  place  to  which  his  letters  were  to  be 
forwarded.  He  had  a  craving  to  hide  him- 
self. When  a  man  is  struck  to  the  heart,  he 
is  like  a  wounded  animal,  and  would  fain  burv 
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himself  away  out  of  sight  of  his  kind,  either 
to  recover  himself  or  to  die,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

So  Val  went  his  way,  and  left  no  trace 
behind  him  of  whither  he  had  gone.  And 
three  days  later,  in  a  dead-alive  northern 
French  town,  where,  by  the  merest  chance, 
his  w^andering  steps  had  taken  him,  the  crash 
came. 

For  weeks  he  lay  sick  unto  death  in  a 
stiilingly  hot  bedroom,  in  a  second-rate  hotel. 
Knowing  nothing,  seeing  nobody,  tossing  un- 
conscious upon  his  bed  in  the  wild  delirium  of 
fever,  attended  by  a  French  doctor,  who  had 
very  dirty  hands  and  smelt  of  onions,  and  yet 
who  was  not  unskilled  in  his  art,  nor  unkind 
in  the  ministrations  of  his  duty  ;  and  with  a 
meek-faced  soeiir  de  charite  seated  by  his 
bedside,  who  administered  tisanes  to  him 
with  gentle  hands,  and  listened  unmoved  to 
all  her  patient's  wild  ravings,  uttered  in 
broken  cries  and  in  an  unknow^n  tongue. 

Ce  pauvre  monsieur  Anglais,  as  they 
called  him,  not  knowing  him  by  any  other 
name,  had  a  hard  fight  of  it  for  his  life,  during 
those  long  terrible  weeks  of  fever.  Always 
before  his  eyes  he  saw  his  dream  over  again — 
the  dream  that  he  had  dreamt  in  (Jurzon 
Street,  where  Madeline  first  chained  his  heart. 
Always  he  saw  the  church,  and  the  flower- 
decked  altar,  and  the  stained-glass  window 
above,  and  the  crowds  behind.     And  he  heard 
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tlie  organ  pealing,  and  saw  the  white-veiled 
figure  at  his  right  hand — the  figure  of  his 
bride.  And  then,  with  a  wild  crash,  every- 
thing changed, — flames  of  fire  burst  forth 
around  him,  the  church  crumbled  away  into 
dust,  and  he  stood  hand  in  hand,  not  with 
Madeline,  but  with  a  hideous  grinning  skeleton. 
Over  and  over  again  this  dream  or  vision, 
whichever  it  might  be,  presented  itself  with  a 
frightful  pertinacity  to  his  disordered  imagina- 
tion, until  it  began  to  seem  to  him  at  last  like 
a  thing  which  had  really  happened,  and  a  sort 
of  despair  settled  upon  him  that  he  would 
ever  be  rid  of,  what  was  in  very  truth  a 
memory  and  not  a  hallucination.  But  he  was 
young,  and  life  was  strong  in  his  veins  ;  and 
his  constitution,  naturally  a  good  one,  had 
never  been  tampered  with.  There  were  no 
excesses  of  youth  in  the  background  of  Yal's 
life  to  drag  him  back  with  leaden  hands  into 
the  jaws  of  death.  The  disease  spent  itself 
and  took  its  departure ;  and  so,  after  a  time, 
he  got  better. 

He  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  white  and  weak 
indeed,  but  not  otherwise  the  worse  for  his 
struggle  with  the  Shadow  of  Death.  He  paid 
his  doctor  and  his  landlady,  and  the  cliamber- 
maid  and  the  waiter  and  the  boots  of  the 
hotel,  with  a  liberality  which  astonished  and 
delighted  the  whole  community  ;  and  he  was 
deeply  distressed  that  the  good  sister  of  mercy 
refused  to  be  paid  in  any  other  way  than  by 
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contributions  to  the  different  charities  of  the 
town  to  which  she  devoted  her  gentle  and 
holy  life ;  and  then  he  took  his  way,  and  de- 
parted southwards,  moving  slowly  and  aim- 
lessly from  one  town  to  the  other,  until  at 
length  he  found  himself  in  Italy. 

He  came  to  an  anchorage  at  last  in  a  small 
town,  perched  upon  the  summit  of  a  vine-clad 
hill.  There  were  blue  mountains  to  the  north 
of  it,  and  blue  sea  to  the  south,  and  a  vast 
tract  of  flat,  rich  plain  between  the  two  ;  and 
below  the  town  a  rustling,  brawling  river,  wind- 
ing round  the  base  of  the  conical  hill,  spanned 
by  a  three-arched  bridge  of  ancient  grey  stone- 
work, with  maidenhair  fern  growing  out  of 
every  chink  and  crevice  of  the  solid  masonry. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  church,  and  a  con- 
vent, and  an  inn,  and  a  straggling  little  town, 
with  dazzlingly  white  walls  and  bright,  red- 
tiled  roofs,  scrambled  irregularly  down  the 
steep  slopes  amongst  the  vineyards  and  the 
gardens. 

Long  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  middle  ages — 
when  Italian  cities  were  a  name  and  a  powder 
— Albona  had  probably  been  a  place  of  some 
importance.  In  times  of  war  its  position  had 
rendered  it  a  stronghold :  in  times  of  peace, 
a  brisk  trade  of  silk  and  cloth  goods  had 
flourished  within  its  walls ;  the  counts  of 
Albona  were  great  and  powerful  nobles,  whose 
name  was  a  terror  to  their  enemies,  and  who 
scourged  the  plains  around  with  the   reckless 
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audacity  of  the  semi-barbarous  age  in  which 
they  lived.  But  now  the  wide,  rough-paved 
streets  w^ere  grass  grown  and  deserted  ;  its 
silk  and  cloth  factories  were  heaps  of  pictur- 
esque and  venerable  ruins  ;  and  the  last  of  the 
counts  of  Albona  lay  buried  beneath  the  flag- 
stones of  the  cathedral  nave,  and  the  name 
that  was  once  so  powerful  was  forgotten  ;  the 
old  family  was  extinct,  and  their  place  knew 
them  no  more. 

Few  travellers  came  to  Albona  ;  the  hotel 
was  bad,  and  the  art  treasures  insufficient  to 
attract  the  curious ;  some  large,  half-effaced 
frescoes,  of  doubtful  origin  and  in  bad  pre- 
servation, w^ere  to  be  seen  in  the  interior  of 
the  fine  old  church,  and  there  w^as  an  altar 
piece  by  an  unknown  painter  of  some  merit 
in  a  side  chapel ;  but  there  w^as  nothing  else 
of  any  value  at  Albona ;  and  Murray  having 
failed  to  make  a  note  of  these  peculiarities, 
and  the  tow^n  lying  many  miles  away  from 
the  beaten  track,  it  followed  that  sightseers 
were  almost  unknown,  and  English  and 
American  tourists — with  their  grey  suits  and 
knickerbockers,  with  their  self-assertion  and 
their  money — came  but  rarely  to  disturb  the 
old  world  tranquillity  of  the  forgotten  little 
town. 

How  Val  Eyre  came  to  j)itch  upon  it,  I 
know  not ;  but  having  found  it,  he  remained 
there  with  a  pertinacity  wdiich  was  certainly 
sino;ular.      For  there  was  nothing;  to  recom- 
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mend  Albona  to  the  Britisli  mind  save  its 
innate  picturesqueness,  and  the  tender  beauty 
of  its  distant  views  of  mountain  and  plain. 
The  hotel  was  dirty  and  uncomfortable  ;  the 
beds  hard  ;  the  cooking  execrable ;  the  pad- 
rona  w^as  a  wrinkled,  yellow-skinned  woman, 
who  at  forty  had  none  of  the  comeliness  of 
the  English  landlady  of  that  time  of  life,  but 
looked  sixty  at  least,  and  had  a  loud  rasping 
voice,  which  was  for  ever  raised  in  scolding, 
angry  accents,  chiefly  against  her  spouse,  an 
ill-conditioned,  lazy  fellow,  who  lay  all  day 
long  outside  the  house  in  the  sun  smok- 
ing a  clay  pipe,  and  contributing  nothing  to 
the  working  of  the  establishment.  The 
padrona's  voice  rang  at  first  through  Yal's 
brain  like  the  perj^etual  jangle  of  discordant 
bells,  but  after  a  time  he  got  used  to  it,  and 
learnt  to  endure  it ;  and  still  he  lingered  at 
Albona.  There  w^as  nothins^  on  earth  to  do  ; 
every  morning  he  sauntered  round  the  little 
town  ;  nodded  to  the  women  sitting  at  the 
open  doorways  with  their  lace  pillows  ;  threw 
a  few  coppers  to  the  ragged,  bronze -skinned 
children ;  exchanged  a  friendly  good  morning 
with  the  handsome,  lazy-looking  men  who 
lounged  about  doing  nothing  at  the  street 
corners.  Then  he  would  stroll  into  the  cool- 
ness of  the  church,  and  sit  on  one  of  the  straw- 
seated  'prie  dieu  chairs,  listening  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  white-robed  choristers  up  in  the 
choir,  and  watching,  with  the  idle  eyes  of  an 
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outsider,   tlie  services   of  the  churcli  as  they 
proceeded  in  their  daily  order. 

After  that,  he  would  wander  forth  again  ; 
take  a  walk  perhaps  amongst  the  vineyards 
and  the  olive  groves,  or  stand  for  hours  lean- 
ing upon  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  below  the 
town  watching  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
river  as  they  sped  hurriedly  by  on  their  way 
to  the  sea — this  was  his  life.  He  did  literally 
nothing,  but  he  thought — until  his  brain 
ached  with  thinking; — -he  thouoht  over  his 
ruined  prospects  and  his  broken  life  ;  he 
thought  about  Madeline — no  longer  as  the 
love  and  idol  of  his  soul — but  curiously, 
wonderingly  as  of  some  horrible  and  revolting 
problem  which  had  been  mercifully  revealed 
to  him  before  it  was  too  late.  For  he  had 
come  to  thanking  God  that  he  had  been  saved 
from  marrying  such  a  woman.  He  was  not 
always  in  this  mood.  There  were  times 
indeed  when  the  agony  of  his  regret  —  not 
so  much  for  her  as  for  his  broken  ideal — 
was  almost  too  great  for  him  to  bear  ;  when 
he  lay  awake  whole  nights  unable  to  banish 
her  image  of  perfect  beauty  from  his  mind  ; 
when  he  walked  abroad  for  whole  days  to- 
gether haunted  by  the  minute  and  detailed 
realisation  of  the  "  might  have  been  "  of  his 
lost  happiness.  These  were  his  worst  times, 
but  by  degrees  they  grew  rarer,  and  as  his 
sorrow  and  regret  decreased,  so  did  the  hard- 
ness and  indignation  of  his  soul  increase.     A 
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great  scorn  of  all  women — a  great  unbelief  in 
all  mankind  grew  up  within  him.  The 
earnest,  simple  soul  that  had  turned  upon 
all  men  the  sunshine  of  its  own  trusting 
and  confident  nature,  became  clouded  and 
overshadowed. 

He  seemed  to  see  his  past  with  a  clearer 
comprehension ;  to  understand  why  he  had 
been  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  world 
as  soon  as  he  became  rich,  and  yet  how  one 
and  all  had  tried  to  get  the  better  of  him,  and 
had  cheated  him  out  of  the  regard  and  the 
affection  which  they  had  feigned  for  him. 
The  world  was  no  longer  now  to  him  an 
enchanted  reign  of  happiness  and  delight — it 
became  to  him  an  unlovely  and  hideous  place, 
filled  with  falseness  and  treachery,  and  peopled 
with  men  and  women  who  were  heartless  and 
mercenary. 

And  then  he  became  very  bitter  in  his 
thoughts.  He  told  himself  that  Michael  Gale 
was  right, — that  marriage  was  a  horrible  and 
delusive  snare  ;  that  the  old  man  who  had 
lived  and  hoarded  his  sold  for  his  own  satis- 
faction,  and  whom  men  had  called  a  miser,  was 
a  wiser  man  than  he  who  held  it  forth  with 
both  hands  to  grasping  fellow- creatures,  who 
crowded  round  him  to  get  what  they  could, 
and  who  repaid  kindness  and  liberality  with 
treachery  and  ingratitude.  One  day  Val  hung 
over  the  parapet  of  the  maidenhair  -  covered 
bridge,  and  said  to  himself, — 
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*'  I  will  fulfil  my  dead  uncle's  last  wishes  in 
quite  another  way  to  that  which  I  had  meant 
to  do.  Why  should  I  impoverish  myself  to 
enrich  a  cousin  who  has  plotted  to  ruin  me, 
and  who  has  united  himself  to  an  adventuress, 
who  planned  an  actual  crime  in  order  to  reduce 
me  to  beggary.  I  will  never  marry,  and  I  will 
enjoy  my  money  in  my  own  way." 

He  was  not  minded,  certainly,  to  live  the 
life  of  a  solitary  miser ;  he  had  no  desire  to 
save  his  money  for  posterity,  or  to  live  on 
husks  himself.  But  he  told  himself  that  he 
would  spend  his  money  on  himself,  and  upon 
his  own  pleasures,  regardless  of  the  feelings 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  w^orld,  which  he 
despised. 

Two  days  later  he  discovered  that  the  time 
of  the  year  was  October — that  men  at  home 
were  shooting  partridges  and  pheasants,  and 
looking  out  their  hunting  gear. 

"  Why  should  I  linger  here  doing  nothing, 
and  wasting  my  manhood  in  this  dead-alive 
little  city  of  the  past  ?  "  said  our  hero  to  him- 
self. "  Because  I  have  been  hit  hard  am  I  to 
give  up  all  my  life  to  senseless  bemoanings 
and  bewailings  ?  I  will  go  back  and  live  my 
life  out  in  my  own  country." 

When  he  had  come  to  this  resolution  he  still 
lingered  a  day  or  two  longer,  debating  within 
himself  in  what  way  he  should-  wrench  himself 
away  from  this  life  of  complete  indolence, 
which    had    suited   him   of  late   so  well,    and 
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which,  in  all  probability,  the  weakness  still 
clinging  to  him  from  his  late  severe  illness 
had  rendered  grateful  to  him. 

In  the  end  he  wrote  a  letter — a  thing  which 
he  had  not  done  for  a  great  many  weeks — 
and  the  letter  was  to  James  Wright,  the  one 
true  and  faithful  friend,  he  told  himself,  whom 
he  had  on  earth. 

Albona,  October  \1th. 

"  Dear  Jim, — I  have  been  here  some  time. 

I  have  been  very  ill,  but  am  all  right  now. 

Be  a  good  fellow,  and  go  to  some  house  agent 

for  me,  and  find  me  a  o;ood  house  somewhere 

.  .  . 

in  the  shires,  with  stabling  for  about  fifteen 

horses,  the  house  to  be  well  furnished,  and  the 
stables  in  good  order.  I  don't  care  where  it  is 
as  long  as  it's  in  a  first-rate  hunting  neigh- 
bourhood. Please  take  it  for  me  for  the  winter. 
I  don't  care  what  the  rent  is.  You  can  eno-aoe 
servants  too,  and  send  them  down,  and  then 
write  and  let  me  know,  and  I  will  come  home 
at  once.  I  shall  buy  my  hunters  on  my 
arrival  in  town.  I  wish,  like  a  good  fellow, 
that  you  would  come  and  live  with  me  as  my 
house  steward,  manager,  etc.  I  shall  want 
somebody  to  look  after  things,  and  you  shall 
not  be  the  loser.  Write  here  as  soon  as  you 
have  seen  a  house. — Yours,  V.  Eyke." 

Then    Yal   waited    on   at   Albona   for   the 
answer  to  his  letter. 
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A  few  days  later  an  unusual  event  happened 
in  Albona.  Late  one  afternoon  a  travelling; 
carriage,  laden  with  luggage,  came  dashing 
up  to  the  door  of  the  little  hotel.  Yal,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  little  sitting-room,  heard  the 
brisk  sound  of  laughter  and  the  chatter  of 
Encrlish  voices  as  the  travellers  descended  at 
the  door — and  there  was  a  great  commotion  in 
the  establishment.  The  padrona's  voice  was 
heard  louder  than  ever  explaining,  scolding, 
expostulating.  Liza,  the  maid,  and  Tonio, 
the  waiter — who  was  also  boots,  porter,  and 
pastry  cook — were  sent  flying  about  all  over 
the  place  ;  even  the  lazy  landlord  aroused 
himself  to  some  activity  in  order  to  wait  upon 
the  strangers. 

When  the  tumult  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Val  ventured  forth  out  of  his  room.  He  met 
the  padrona  in  the  narrow  passage.  She  flung 
up  her  yellow  hands  in  excitement. 

"  Oh,  signor  !  such  an  event !  Such  visitors  ! 
The  most  distinguished  persons  have  arrived. 
A  milord  Anglais  and  his  daughter,  and  with 
them  his  Excellence  Prince  Tornadi — a  very 
great  noble  indeed,  and  rich — oh,  very  rich  ! 
They  are  all  travelling  on  their  way  to  Venice  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  eat,  signor  !  nothing 
save  the  fillet  de  boeuf,  now  at  the  fire  for  your 
dinner,  and  one  chicken  which,  the  saints  be 
praised,  was  yet  alive  in  the  yard,  and  which 
Tonio  has,  this  very  minute,  gone  out  to 
kill ! " 
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Val  laughed. 

''  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  my  dinner, 
then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  the  signor  would  be  so  very  good 
— then  would  all  the  saints  preserve  him — if 
just  for  once  he  wouldn't  mind  an  omelette  for 
his  dinner  ?  There  were  plenty  of  eggs — 
always  eggs  —  and  then  the  distinguished 
persons  could  have  the  fillet  as  well  as  the 
chicken  !  Consider,  signor,  it  is  for  a  prince  ! 
and  for  the  bellissima  donna  he  is  about  to 
marry ! " 

Val  laughed  again  and  consented,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  exalted  rank  of  the  newly- 
arrived  travellers,  to  forego  his  fillet  and  put 
up  with  the  omelette.  But  he  began  to  think 
that  if  starvation  was  about  to  stare  him  in 
the  face,  it  was  getting  high  time  to  change 
his  quarters. 

He  told  the  padrona  that  he  was  going  out, 
and  would  not  trouble  her  to  prepare  his 
frugal  meal  until  a  later  hour.  It  was  a 
prudent  ste23,  he  considered,  to  get  himself  out 
of  the  way  of  the  commotion  and  confusion 
which  attended  the  lodging,  and  feeding  of 
"  the  distinguished  persons."  So  he  went  out 
and  sauntered  up  the  steep  street  of  the  little 
town. 

The  women  called  out  "  Buona  Sera "  to 
him  ;  the  children  stretched  out  brown  jDalms 
for  the  coppers  he  was  wont  to  bestow  upon 
them ;    the  men    accepted   little    offerings   of 
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tobacco  and  cigarettes  with  that  grand  air  of 
conferring  a  favour  rather  than  receiving  a 
present  which  distinguishes  the  Italian  peasant. 
Val  turned  into  the  post  office  and  found  there 
his  expected  letter  from  James  Wright. 

"  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me  about  the  house," 
wrote  this  humble  friend,  "  but  I  think  you 
ought  to  come  back  at  once  and  without  delay, 
for  your  aunt,  Miss  Eyre,  at  Hampstead  is,  I 
hear,  very  ill  indeed,  and  not  likely  to  recover." 

This  turned  Val's  face  very  grave  indeed, 
and  a  pang  went  through  his  heart,  that  in 
the  selfishness  of  his  own  sorrow  he  had 
neglected  the  old  lady  so  long. 

"  I  will  start  for  home  to-morrow,"  he  said  to 
himself,  and  then  he  found  himself,  by  force 
of  habit,  outside  the  western  end  of  the  old 
church.  The  doors  were  wide  open.  He 
went  in. 


^^..  .■^^. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


IN    AN    ITALIAN    CHURCH. 


^^l^gjstHE  dusk  came  on  apace.  The  great 
vaulted  roof  was  already  wrapped 
in  gloom,  grey  shadows  stole 
amongst  pointed  arches  and  fluted 
pillars,  and  played  tricks  with  the  dying 
gleams  of  daylight  over  grotesque  heads  of 
devils  and  patriarchs,  of  angels  and  of  monsters, 
that  were  jumbled  together  weirdly  amongst 
the  rich  carvings  of  capitals  and  bosses. 
Along  the  northern  transept  the  half- effaced 
frescoes  caught  the  last  glimmer  of  light,  and 
giant  forms  of  saints  and  martyrs  seemed  to 
detach  themselves  faintly  from  the  growing 
darkness  beyond.  One  red  light  gleamed 
steadily  in  a  hanging  lamp  before  the  high 
altar.  An  acolyte,  in  the  far  distant  choir, 
was  covering  up  the  gold  embroideries  with 
white  linen  wrappers — his  footsteps  echoed 
sharply  through  the  vast  empty  church,  and 
died  away  as  he  passed  out  through  the  vestry 
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door,  sliutting  and  locking  it  noisily  behind 
him.  The  church  was  left  in  silence.  Val 
stole,  in  on  tip-toe,  and  sat  down  in  the  deep 
shadow  close  to  one  of  the  heavy  columns  of 
the  nave. 

He  sat  there  a  long  while.  The  place  was 
familiar  and  homelike  to  him — but  to-morrow 
he  would  be  gone,  and  Albona  would  know 
him  no  longer.  He  had  not  been  happy  here, 
and  yet  he  felt  a  faint  regret  at  leaving.  Val 
had  a  faithful  heart,  and  he  was  grateful  to  the 
quiet  little  town  with  its  solemn  old  church, 
which  had  sheltered  him  in  his  stricken  lone- 
liness for  so  many  weeks.  It  had  been  a  time 
of  peace  to  him,  and  he  felt  that  the  rest  and 
the  stagnation,  even  the  utter  dulness  of  his 
life  here,  had  been  good  for  him.  He  was  more 
than  half  sorry  to  leave  it,  for  now  the  burden 
of  his  life  had  to  be  taken  up  again,  the  world 
had  to  be  faced  ;  he  had  to  bring  his  seared 
heart  and  his  altered  hopes  in  contact  once 
more  with  his  fellow -creatures,  and  Heaven 
only  knew  how  he  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

The  deserted  little  town  upon  the  vine-clad 
hill  had  endeared  itself  to  him.  Now  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  her,  Albona  and  her  memo- 
ries of  the  past  seemed  to  possess  a  thousand 
charms  in  his  eyes.  He  began  to  conjure  up 
all  sorts  of  wild  fancies  concerning;  her  as  he 
sat  alone  in  the  twilight,  under  the  arches  of 
her  ancient  chur(;li.  Without,  in  her  streets, 
he  seemed  to  hear  once  more  the  busy  whirl  of 
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the  looms  in  her  ruined  factories,  the  clang  of 
steel  as  the  men-at-arms  paced  before  her 
walls,  the  hum  and  throng  of  men  coming 
and  going,  and  a  hundred  varied  sounds  of 
life  and  activity.  Then,  all  at  once,  from 
their  long  closed  vaults  the  dead  and  gone 
counts  of  Albona  rose  up  one  by  one  from 
their  silent  tombs  and  stood  forth  in  brave 
array  along  the  shadowy  width  of  the  aisle. 
A  goodly  crowd  were  they,  great,  strong, 
bronzed-featured  men,  clad  in  coats  of  mail 
or  sheeted  plate  armour ;  gay  plumes  waved 
upon  their  steel  helmets ;  tattered  banners, 
that  had  weathered  many  a  battle-field,  were 
grasped  in  their  iron  gauntleted  hands,  and 
the  echoes  of  their  footsteps  clanged  noisily 
down  the  stone-paved  church  as  they  trooped 
forth  to  head  their  people  once  more,  as  in  the 
days  of  old  when  they  had  been  yet  on  earth. 

So  vividly  did  the  ghostly  procession  seem 
to  rise  up  and  move  before  him,  that  Yal 
positively  started  when  suddenly  a  human 
voice  broke  the  silence  of  his  dreams,  and  all 
these  wonderful  visions  faded  swiftly  away 
into  silence  and  emptiness. 

"This  way,  signora — there  is  a  ste^D  into 
the  porch  ;  take  care.  Give  me,  then,  your 
adorable  hand — is  it  not  what  I  am  always 
asking  you  for  ?  " 

The  voice  was  a  man's,  and  unmistakably 
Italian — the  words  were  in  very  good  English. 
Through  the  wide-open  doors  of  the  western 
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porch  two  figures — a  man's  and  a  woman's — 
came  darkly  outlined  against  the  chiara  oscui^a 
of  the  pale  opal  sky,  already  glinted  faintly 
with  the  silver  light  of  the  rising  moon. 

A  man,  slight  of  figure  ;  a  woman,  tall,  but 
mufSed  up  in  some  heavy  cloak  which  covered 
her  from  head  to  foot.  Nothing  else  was  to 
be  seen  of  them  ;  they  were  as  impenetrably 
black  against  the  faint  light  without  as  though 
they  had  been  carved  in  ebony. 

"It  is  too  dark  to  see  the  church  to-night," 
continued  the  same  voice ;  "  there  are  some 
frescoes  which  are  said  to  have  merit.  We 
must  come  again  and  see  them  in  the  morning, 
and  then  the  signor  papa  can  come  too." 

They  were  coming  up  the  church  —  two 
shadowy  forms  in  the  gloom.  Val  sat  silently 
in  his  corner  by  the  pillar :  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  seen.  They  were  the  travellers,  he 
supposed,  who  had  lately  arrived  at  the  hotel. 
They  must  have  eaten  the  lately-murdered 
chicken  and  his  own  fillet,  and  had  evidently 
now  come  out  for  an  after-dinner  stroll.  He 
thought  he  would  w^ait  until  they  had  gone 
higher  up  the  church,  and  then  he  would  slip 
out  quietly  and  go  back  to  his  omelette. 

The  two  figures  stopped  close  to  him — not 
ten  yards  away.  He  was  absolutely  invisible 
in  the  darkness,  and  they  seemed  to  him  only 
like  two  indistinct  outlines  of  shadow. 

The  man  spoke  once  more. 

"Forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  am  glad  that 
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il  caro  signor  ^japa  is  fatigued  to-night.  It 
lias  given  me  the  delight  of  this  walk  alone 
with  you  !  You  are  so  cold  to  me — so  distant. 
You  English  women  are  so  difficult  to  move. 
Yet  now  in  the  darkness  of  this  faint  moon- 
light hour,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  were 
tenderer,  more  kind,  and  my  hopes  revive 
once  again." 

Then  suddenly  Yal's  heart  gave  a  wild 
throb,  and  every  pulse  within  him  leapt  up 
madly  and  tumultuously  within  him  ;  for  she 
spoke  —  the  cloaked,  silent  woman  in  the 
darkness.  She  spoke  ;  and  her  voice  was  the 
voice  of  Madeline  Abbott ! 

"You  are  a  flatterer,  prince  !  "  At  the  very 
first  breath  from  her  lips,  he  would  have  known 
that  voice  amongst  a  thousand.  The  rich,  low 
tones,  the  gently  modulated  accents,  and  then 
came  the  same  soft,  little  under  laugh,  which 
he  had  so  often  listened  to. 

"  I  do  not  believe  half  the  pretty  things 
you  say  to  me." 

"  Ah,  Maddalena  !  how  can  you  not  believe  ? 
It  is  because  you  have  been  surrounded  and 
worshipped  by  so  many,  that  so  many  have 
adored  you  and  told  you  that  you  are  perfect, 
and  you  have  listened  uumoved ;  because  you 
have  never  loved — is  it  not  so  ?  You  have 
never  loved  ? " 

"  Never  !  "  she  murmured. 

Yal  shivered.  He  was  rooted  to  the  spot ; 
he  did  not  dare  to  move  ;  he  w^ould  not  have 
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revealed  himself  to  her  for  an  empire,  and  yet  he 
was  forced  to  remain  and  to  hear  what  she  said. 

"  You  have  told  me  this  often,"  continued 
the  Italian  prince.  "  Ever  since  we  have  been 
travelling  together  I  have  asked  it  of  you 
many  times  if  you  have  ever  loved  ?  and  always 
you  say  never — never.  It  is  true,  is  it  not  ? " 
he  asked  it  with  a  sort  of  hungry  fierceness  ; 
some  men  are  greedily  jealous  of  the  past,  of 
the  woman  they  love  ;  their  heart  must  be  a 
white,  unwritten  page,  or  they  will  have  none 
of  it.      Such  a  one  was  Prince  Tornadi. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  she  repeated,  a  little 
wearily.      "  I  have  never  loved." 

And  Yal  heard  it. 

"But  I — I  will  teach  you  how  to  love!" 
murmured  the  man,  passionately  ;  "it  is  a 
lesson  that  all  can  learn,  even  the  coldest,  and 
you,  ]\Iaddalena — you  shall  be  cold  to  all  the 
world,  but  not  to  me — not  to  me !  When  I 
press  my  lips  upon  yours,  the  kisses  that  you 
shall  give  me  back  shall  be  as  hot  and  ardent 
as  my  own.  Ah  !  do  not  shrink  away  ;  "  for 
in  the  darkness  she  seemed  to  draw  herself 
suddenly  back ;  "do  not  fear,  I  would  not 
frighten  my  timid,  northern  dove  ;  never  will 
I  dare  to  touch  your  beautiful  face,  until  you 
yourself  say  to  m'e,  '  Paolo,  I  love  you.'  But 
see  here,  Maddalena,  we  stand  now,  with  God's 
altar  before  us  ;  here,  in  this  holy  place,  I  swear 
that  I  will  make  you  my  wife.  Does  a  Tornadi 
ever  break  his  oath  ?  " 
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The  violence  of  his  words  did  not  seem  to 
anger  his  companion  ;  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  him,  though,  even  to  Vai's  maddened 
straining  eyes,  it  seemed  as  though  she  did  so 
with  an  effort. 

"I  do  not  love  you  yet,  prince,"  she  said, 
with  a  trembling  timidity ;  "  not  yet — you 
see  I  am  young.  I  do  not  understand  love, 
but  I  am  grateful,  and  perhajDS  in  time, 
when  our  journey  is  over,  perhaps — ah,  give 
me  time  ! " 

"  Ah,  yes — I  understand  you.  I  will  wait, 
but  you  will  love  me  some  day.  I  will  speak 
of  this  no  more  for  the  present,  and  it  is  chilly 
here ;  the  ghosts  of  all  the  dead  counts  of 
Albona  seem  to  be  abroad  in  the  old  church 
to-night.  My  mother  is  descended  from  that 
family  ;  perhaps  the  extinct  old  race  of  my 
ancestors  is  stirred  in  their  tombs  by  my  pre- 
sence. Come,  Maddalena,  it  is  cold  here ;  let 
us  go  out  into  the  moonlight  and  the  air." 

They  went  out  together  by  the  western 
door  into  the  pale  light  beyond,  and  their  foot- 
steps died  away  faintly  in  the  distance.  Val 
stood  very  still.  His  heart  no  longer  beat 
and  throbbed  ;  it  felt  cold  and  hard. 

Presently  all  the  echoes  of  the  dim- vaulted 
roof  were  startled  into  wildest  agitation,  as 
a  short,  bitter  laugh  rang  sharply  up  from 
the  solitary  man  below,  and  curled  in  eddying 
billows  of  sound  amongst  the  arches,  and  up 
to  the  pillars  and  the  long  row  of  clear,  stony 
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windows  above.  "  Ha  !  ha  !  "  rang  the  human 
voice  below  ;  and  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  echoed 
the  ghostly  voices  above,  till  all  the  heads  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  fiends  and  monsters,  of 
Jewish  kings  and  Christian  bishops,  seemed 
to  take  up  the  mocking  chorus ;  again  and 
again  and  again,  peal  after  peal,  wave  after 
wave,  each  fainter  than  the  last,  until  the  last 
weird  sound  died  away  again  far,  far  off  into 
the  distance  of  the  gathering  night. 

And  this  woman  three  months  ago  was  to 
have  been  his  wife  !  Twelve  short  weeks  since 
she  had  protested  her  love  and  her  devotion 
to  him,  had  told  him^  in  his  turn,  that  she 
"  had  never  loved,"  and  that  her  virgin  heart 
was  entirely  his  own.  And  now  she  was 
tellino;  the  same  tale  over  ag-ain  to  this  other 
man — to  this  foreigner,  who  was  infatuated 
by  her  beauty  as  he  had  been,  and  convinced 
of  her  purity,  even  as  he  had  been  convinced 
of  it.  Poor  wretch !  poor,  deluded  Prince 
Tornadi !  would  he  too  some  time  find  out 
this  Circe  ?  Would  he  one  day  be  forced  to 
drink  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  pain  and  humili- 
ation which  this  queen  amongst  wicked 
w^omen  would  hold  out  to  him  with  her 
cruel  and  merciless  hands  ? 

He  rose  up  and  left  the  church,  and  went 
back  to  the  hotel.  There  was  a  perfect  rage 
of  hatred  and  indignation  within  him.  He 
suffered  intensely,  but  his  suffering  was  of 
a  more  wholesome  and  manly  nature,  for  it 
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is  better  to  be  deeply  slashed  once  witli  sword 
cuts,  than  to  be  lacerated  day  and  night  by 
scourges  of  small  cords.  AVhen  he  got  back 
to  the  inn  he  met  the  padrona  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  Your  omelette  is  just  ready,  signor.  All 
is  prepared  for  you,  and  his  Excellenza  Prince 
Tornadi  has  gone  out  for  a  walk  with  the 
bellissima  signora,  whilst  the  Milord  Anglais 
rejDoses  himself  in  his  private  room." 

'*  Tell  me,"  asked  Val,  with  a  sneer  in  his 
cold,  hard  voice,  "  is  not  your  Prince  Tornadi 
a  rich  man  ? " 

"  Si,  signor — he  is  very,  very  rich." 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  so,"  he  answered,  shortly  ; 
he  was  beginning  to  see  many  things  more 
clearly  now. 

*'  And  young  and  handsome,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  padrona  smiled  deprecatingly  ;  the 
maid,  Liza,  standing  behind  her,  laughed  out- 
right, and  shook  her  head,  showing  all  her 
white  gleaming  teeth. 

''No,  no  ;  I  did  not  say  so.  His  excellence 
is  not  to  say  handsome,  although  his  figure  is 
a  fine  one — tall  and  slight.  The  prince,  too, 
is  no  longer  a  boy, — it  could  not  be  expected  at 
his  age  that  he  should  be  like  an  Apollo — he 
must  be  now  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  years 
of  age  ;  but  still  he  is  a  fine  man,  no  doubt, 
though  his  face  is  sallow^  and  his  eyes — wxll, 
his  eyes  —  they  say  they  never  did  look 
straidit  ! " 
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Liza  laughed  loudly. 

"  All !  he  is  hideous,  that  one  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  would  sooner  have  Mio  Bello 
Beppo,  the  goat  shepherd,  than  Prince  Tornadi 
and  all  his  money." 

So  it  was  all  clear  as  daylight !  She  was 
going  to  sell  herself  for  his  money — the  idol 
which  she  worshipped.  No  w^onder  that  Val 
had  fancied  that  she  shrank  away  in  disgust 
from  the  embraces  of  this  elderly  lover  with 
the  sallow  cheeks  and  the  squinting  eyes — 
whom  Liza,  the  servant  girl,  would  not  with 
all  his  wealth  exchano-e  for  her  handsome 
Beppo ! 

Val  ate  his  omelette,  and  then  lie  packed  his 
clothes  and  turned  his  back,  that  very  night, 
upon  the  town  of  Albona  for  ever.  He  would 
not  have  slept  beneath  the  same  roof  as  Made- 
line Abbott  tor  anything  this  world  could  give 
him.  He  drove  away  in  a  shabby,  rattling 
one-horse  vehicle,  which  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty procured  for  him,  down  the  steep,  rough- 
paved  street,  under  the  quaint  old  gatehouse, 
with  its  two  towers,  and  the  broken  red  tiles 
at  the  top  of  them,  over  the  three-arched 
bridge  upon  w^hich  he  had  so  often  leant  and 
mused,  and  away  through  the  flat  unen ding- 
vineyards  across  the  silent  plains,  until  he 
reached  the  nearest  railway  station,  twelve 
miles  off",  where  he  came  to  a  most  uncomfort- 
able anchorage,  in  a  dirty  station  hotel,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  nio-ht. 
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The  jingling  wheels  of  his  rickety  carriage 
had  some  time  ago  died  away  into  the  silence 
of  the  great  plains  below — when  Madeline 
Abbott  stood  by  her  father's  elbow,  and  awoke 
him  out  of  a  slight  doze  into  wdiich  the  good 
gentleman  had  sunk. 

"  The  prince  has  proposed,"  she  said  to  him, 
curtly. 

Colonel  Abbott  started  up. 

"  What  !  really  f — a  hona  fide  proposal,  do 
you  mean  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?  There 
is  no  know^ing  what  these  foreigners  are  up  to. 
Some  of  them  wull  make  hot  love  to  a  girl 
for  ages,  and  the  last  thing  they  ever  think  of 
in  connection  with  her  is  a  wedding  ring." 

"  Prince  Tornadi  has  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife,"  she  repeated,  coldly. 

''  By  Jove  !  I'm  glad  of  it  !  Of  course  you 
have  accepted  him — ^^jumped  at  him  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  have  done  nothing  of  the 
sort." 

"  Wliat!'' 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  papa,"  she  answered, 
smiling.  "  I  have  certainly  not  been  so 
stupid  as  to  fly  into  my  elderly  suitor's  arms 
— 1  understand  men  too  well  for  that.  You 
may  do  that  with  a  boy,  but  an  old  man's 
appetite  must  be  kept  keen.  I  have  not 
accepted  Prince  Tornadi,  certainly,  but  I 
don't  mean  to  let  him  out  of  my  sight  till  I 
have  done  so." 

"  Ah !  you  mean  to  play  your  fish  ?  " 
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''  Exactly  so.  You  j^ut  it  delightfully, 
dearest  father." 

There  was  not  much  pretence  kept  up  be- 
tween the  father  and  daughter  now-a-days — 
their  wants  were  becoming  too  keen  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  pretty  words,  as  they  used  to  be. 

"Well,  take  care  he  doesn't  get  off," 
grumbled  the  colonel.  "You  have  not  been 
too  successful  of  late,  remember  !  " 

"  Was  it  my  fault  that  Valentine  Eyre 
chose  to  reduce  himself  to  beggary  ?  Poor 
Val ! "  she  added  half  to  herself,  with  a  sigh — 
and  there  was  something  that  was  almost  a 
tear,  too,  in  her  dark  eyes,  for,  after  all,  Yal 
had  touched  her  fancy,  almost — had  she  pos- 
sessed such  a  thing — her  heart !  "  You  would 
not  have  had  me  throw  myself  away  upon  love 
in  a  cottage,  would  you  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear.  That  would  not 
have  suited  the  requirements  of  your  devoted 
father,  by  any  means.  I  only  hope  this 
foreigner  has  got  the  stuff  all  right,  and  that 
our  information  is  correct  about  him." 

"  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  ;  and  by 
the  time  we  have  done  our  Italian  wanderings, 
I  promise  you  that  I  shall  be  engaged  to  him 
fast  enough." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  then  you  would  pursue 
your  '  Italian  wanderings,'  as  you  call  them,  in 
some  more  rational  region  than  this  !  Why 
on  earth  can't  we  go  to  a  decent  place — Monte 
Carlo,  or  somewhere  like  that." 
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Madeline  laughed  sarcastically. 

"  My  clear  papa,  I  really  don't  wish  you  to 
exhibit  your  little  peculiarities  to  Prince 
Tornadi  so  early  in  the  day.  He  might  take 
fright,  you  know  !  " 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you,"  grumbled  back 
her  father.  "  You  have  got  your  little  game 
all  cut  out  for  you  wherever  you  go,  and  a 
very  exciting  game  too,  I  make  no  doubt ;  but 
what  the  dickens  is  the  sport  for  "iue  in  a  place 
like  this  ?  No  tahle  dliote,  no  billiard  room, 
no  public  gardens,  not  even  a  shojj  window  to 
flatten  one's  nose  against  !  " 

"  Well,  I  must  candidly  own,"  admitted 
Madeline  with  a  laugh,  "  that  Albona  is  not  a 
very  fascinating  spot  !  It  is,  no  doubt,  dull  as 
ditch  w^ater ;  but  Tornadi  had  been  here  as  a 
boy — his  mother  is  descended  from  the  counts 
of  Albona,  and  he  seemed  sentimentally  anxious 
to  see  the  place  again — I  thought  it  as  wtII  to 
humour  him.  After  all,  it  is  only  for  one  night, 
and  to-morrow,  no  doubt,  w^e  shall  move  on  to 
a  more  lively  place.  There  cannot  be  tivo 
Albonas  in  the  world,  thank  Heaven  !  When 
we  get  to  Venice,  no  doubt  you  can  find  some- 
body with  more  money  than  brains  to  take  a 
hand  at  ecarte  with  you." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,  for  I  am  getting  awfully 
hard  up.  You  must  get  him  to  pay  all  the 
bill  here  again.  Tell  him  my  '  remittances,' 
that  is  the  right  w^ord,  I  think,  have  not  yet 
arrived  from  England  ;  if  he  will  kindly  pay 
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this  time,  I  shall  settle  up  with  him  after- 
wards.    Something  of  that  kind,  you  know." 

"Oh  yes!  he  will  pay  fast  enough — don't 
trouble  yourself  about  that.  Tornadi  is  a 
grand  seigneur ;  he  spends  his  money  like  a 
very  prince." 

"  A  good  quality  in  a  husband,  my  dear  ! 
He  needs  a  few  to  counteract  his  yellow  face, 
and  his  squint — eh,  Madeline  ?  " 

She  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

"  Bah  !  the  man's  face  gives  me  the  creeps  !  " 
said  handsome  Colonel  Abbott,  with  a  shiver. 
"  How  the  Almighty  can  suffer  such  ugly  men 
to  exist,  is  a  puzzle  to  me  !  I  can  hardly  bear 
to  look  the  man  in  the  f^ice  sometimes  ! " 

"  I  don't  want  an  Adonis  for  a  husband," 
said  Madeline. 

"  Well,  you  won't  get  one.  However,  vou 
have  looks  enoug;h  for  two — as  long;  as  it  isn't 
catching  to  live  with  a  squint  eye." 

"  Don't,  papa  ! "  she  cried,  quite  sharply. 

"Why  wouhi  he  harp  forev^er  upon  the  re- 
volting details  of  the  prince's  personal  appear- 
ance !  She  shuddered  herself  when  she  dwelt 
upon  that  sui)ject.  A  vision  of  Yal  in  ]iis 
strong,  young  beauty,  with  his  broad,  well- 
built  frame,  and  his  frank,  handsome  features, 
and  his  dark  blue  eyes — that  were  wont  to 
melt  into  such  lovely  tenderness  as  they  rested 
upon  her  own — flashed  lightning-like  through 
her  memory.  Oh,  Val !  Val  !  lost  to  her  for 
ever  and  ever  !  and  hot,  stinging  tears   surged 
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up  into  the  wretched  woman's  eyes,  as  all  that 
she  had  flung  away  for  the  greed  of  gold  and 
for  the  love  of  mammon  came  back  suddenly 
before  her.  But  she  crushed  the  better  feeling 
down  within  her  with  an  iron  hand.  Better 
feelings  lasted,  but  for  a  very  short  time,  with 
Madeline  Abbott — the  ruling  passion  of  her 
life  was  hardly  ever  driven,  even  for  a  few 
brief  moments,  from  its  stronghold. 

Val  and  his  beauty,  and  his  pure,  steadfast 
love,  shrunk  away  into  the  coldness  of  the 
irredeemable  past,  and  Madeline  was  herself 
again. 

"  I  must  beg  of  you  to  do  nothing  to  attract 
the  prince's  attention  to  your  gambling  pro- 
pensities, papa  ;  it  would  be  quite  fatal  to  my 
chances  if  he  were  to  find  you  out  in  one  of 
your  wild  fits  of  play,  when  we  get  to  Venice." 

"  All  right,  my  dear.  I'll  try  and  be  care- 
ful, and  not  '  break  out '  if  I  can  help  it ;  but 
really  1  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it  lately — not 
a  card  have  I  handled  for  a  month.  Perhaps 
the  prince — " 

"The  prince  hates  cards  ! "  cried  Madeline, 
very  sharply,  for  on  this  occasion  she  had  no 
mind  that  her  lover  should  be  fleeced  before- 
hand. 

Prince  Tornadi  was  no  innocent  pigeon  like 
Oswald  Power,  to  be  plucked  unawares  by  the 
little  "ruses"  of  his  future  father-in-law.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  there  was  no  sort 
of  wickedness  with   which   he   had   not  been 
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familiar  since  his  childhood.  He  would  see 
through  Colonel  Abbott's  serpent-like  simplicity 
at  the  very  first  glance — Madeline  knew  this 
well. 

"  If  I  hear  you  even  mention  the  name  of  a 
card  to  Prince  Tornadi,"  she  exclaimed,  angrily, 
"  I  will  throw^  up  the  whole  business  at  once." 

"  All  right — all  right,  my  dear,  don't  get 
so  excited  then.  You  are  so  hard  on  your 
poor  old  father,  my  darling,"  he  added, 
whiningly. 

For  all  answer  to  which  Madeline  ejaculated, 
"  Fiddlesticks  !  "  and  w^ent  to  bed. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER    lY. 


AN      ALTERED      MAN. 


NN  EYRE  lay  on  her  death-bed. 
The  rain  came  down  softly  and 
steadily  upon  the  old  -  fashioned 
garden,  the  October  leaves  dropped 
in  wet,  brown  showers  uj^on  the  bosom  of  the 
sodden  earth,  and  the  cedar  branches  clashed 
their  long;  arms  to2:etlier  in  the  shiverino^ 
autumn  wind.  All  nature  had  put  on  the 
garb  of  woe  and  lamentation.  Inside,  the 
bedroom  curtains  were  partially  closed  ;  a  small 
fire  flickered  redly  in  the  grate,  and  there  was 
that  peculiar  hushed  sensation — that  distinc- 
tive oppression,  both  of  odour  and  atmosj^here, 
which  characterises  a  sick-room  where  illness 
has  lasted  for  some  time.  It  was  afternoon ; 
the  hired  nurse  had  crej)t  into  the  ante-chamber 
to  busy  herself  in  the  preparation  of  the  next 
dose  of  medicine.  The  curtains  about  the  head 
of  the  bed  were  half  drawn,  but  two  thin,  white 
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Lands  lay  feebly  clasped  together  outside  the 
counterpane.  A  dark  figure  with  bent  head 
sat  leaning  forward  in  a  low  chair  by  the  head 
of  the  bed. 

''  Yal,  my  dear  !  " 

"  Yes,  aunt." 

Although  he  had  only  come  the  night  before, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  her  mind  had 
wandered  so  that  she  had  not  known  him,  yet 
she  seemed  to  understand  that  he  must  be 
with  her,  and  she  expressed  no  surprise  at  his 
ready  answer. 

*'  You  are  there,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Ann." 

"  I  am  going  to  die,  Yal." 

"  Oh  no,  dear  aunt !  " 

How  otherwise  can  one  answer  those  dear 
ones,  who  lie  upon  their  last  bed  of  sickness 
before  our  eyes  ?  Yal  knew  that  the  old  lady 
was  dying,  yet  he  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  say  so  to  her. 

"  Yes,  Yal ;  I  am  going  to  die,"  she  repeated 
with  gentle  insistance. 

Her  nephew  was  silent. 

"  Yal,  where  is  my  child  ? "  she  resumed 
presently.     "  Where  is  Fenella  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  answered,  truthfully 
enough,  but  with  a  drooping  head.  Once,  in- 
deed, he  had  known,  and  yet  he  had  not  told 
her,  because  he  could  not  bear  to  grieve  her 
by  relating  to  her  the  story  of  Fenella's  evil 
schemes  ag;ainst  himself.     He  had  thouoht  it 
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best  that  the  old  lady  should  remain  for  ever 
in  ignorance.  Yet  now  that  her  dying  hours 
were  troubled  concerning  the  child  she  had 
loved  and  lost,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
made  it  his  business  to  discover  where  Oswald 
and  his  wife  had  gone  when  he  had  turned 
them  indignantly  out  of  his  house  in  the  north. 
In  the  whirlpool  of  his  own  troubles  their  very 
existence  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
him.  This  came  home  as  a  reproach  to  him 
now. 

Ann  Eyre  sighed  deeply 

'*  I  shall  die  w^ithout  seeing  her,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

Val  felt  genuinely  distressed.  No  doubt 
Oswald  and  Fenella  might  be  traced,  and  their 
whereabouts  discovered — in  time,  but  that  was 
the  difficulty  which  could  not  be  overcome. 
There  was  no  time.  The  old  life  was  ebbing 
fast  away.  Ann  Eyre  would  scarcely  see 
another  clay.  It  was  too  late  to  bring  Fenella 
to  her  bedside. 

In  his  heart  of  hearts  Val  could  not  alto- 
gether regret  this.  When  he  thought  over 
Fenella's  in,2^ratitude  to  the  old  lady,  over  her 
heartless  desertion  of  her,  of  her  cruel  silence 
at  a  time  when  one  written  line  would  have 
sufficed  to  ease  the  frightful  suspense  which 
her  benefactress  had  suffered  on  her  account, 
he  could  hardly  be  sorry  that  Fenella  was 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  blessings 
of  a   dying  woman   with  the  mockery  of  an 
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affection  which  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  feel. 

Presently,  she  spoke  again. 

*'Val,  have  you  ever  heard  anything  of 
Fenella  since  I  lost  her  ? " 

"Dear  aunt,  I  did  hear — do  not  blame 
me.  I  would  have  forced  her  to  return  to 
you  had  it  been  possible,  but  I  had  no  power 
over  her  to  do  this." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  mean  that  Fenella,  when  I  heard  of  her, 
was  a  married  w^oman." 

"  Ah ! "  she  was  silent  a  long  time ;  a  few 
tears  coursed  themselves  down  the  thin  white 
cheeks. 

"  Is  the  man  she  has  married  a  good  man  ? 
Will  he  be  kind  to  her  ?  Does  he  love  her  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"He  is  sure  to  be  good  to  her.  I  think 
he  must  certainly  love  her.  He  can  have  had 
no  other  reason  for  marrying  her,"  answered 
Val,  ignoring  the  first  of  her  three  questions. 

"  Are  they  well  off  or  poor  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  very  rich." 

"  Poor  Feuella  !  She  always  thought  she 
was  of  noble  birth,  but  she  was  in  error.  I 
found  out  who  she  was,  Yal,  although,  I 
would  not  pain  her  by  telling  her  ;  perhaps  it 
was  mistaken  kindness,  but  I  thought  that 
the  shelter  of  my  home  and  my  lo^'e  would 
always  be  sufficient  for  her.  1  have  found  out 
who  she  was.     A  foundling  deserted  by  a  low- 
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born  father  who  had  no  right  to  the  name, 
and  by  an  unprincipled  woman  who  had  de- 
serted her  husband — they  left  her  at  my  door 
because  they  did  not  care  to  support  her. 
Her  mother  died  soon  after.  I  don't  know 
what  became  of  the  man.  A  sad  story,  Val, 
and  I  hid  it  from  her  ;  perhaps  I  was  wrong  ; 
do  not  let  the  man  she  has  married  waste 
his  money  in  trying  to  j)rove  that  she  has 
any  more  exalted  origin — the  truth  would 
only  be  a  terrible  humiliation  to  her.  Poor 
Fenella  ! " 

Then,  once  more,  Miss  Ann  spoke  to  him 
about  Fenella. 

"Promise  me  one  thing,  Val — nay,  swear 
it  to  me  by  all  that  you  hold  most  sacred 
on  earth — that  you  will  never  let  Fenella  be 
in  want  or  penury.  All  that  I  have  I  have 
left  to  you,  and  you  are  a  very  wealthy  man. 
Out  of  your  abundance  I  charge  you  to  see 
that  the  child  I  have  loved  as  m}^  own  shall 
want  for  nothing.  If  I  have  forgiven  her 
fully  and  freely,  so  can  you,  for  it  is  not  against 
you,  but  against  me,  that  she  has  sinned ; 
therefore,  Val,  swear  to  me  that  you  will 
see  that  Fenella  is  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  poverty." 

And  Val  swore  it  to  her. 

That  night  Ann  Eyre  died  in  the  house  of 
her  fathers  which  she  had  loved  so  dearly,  and 
to  preserve  which  intact  she  had  sacrificed  the 
comfort  and  the  ease  of  her  existence. 
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Abingdon  House  became  tlie  property  of 
her  nephew.  No  heir  ever  entered  into  his 
inheritance  with  more  sorrowful  feelings  than 
did  Valentine.  In  losing  Aunt  Ann,  he  lost 
his  one  living  relative,  and,  as  he  told  himself 
sadly,  the  one  j^erson  who  had  always  been 
the  same  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  poverty 
as  in  the  days  of  his  wealth.  The  old  lady's 
presence  and  the  shelter  of  her  quiet  old  house 
and  o^arden  had  been  the  refuo-e  and  the  solace 
of  many  years  of  his  past  life.  Now  it  was 
taken  from  him.  Had  Fenella  not  half  broken 
her  heart.  Miss  Ann  might  have  lived  many 
years  longer,  and  the  old  house  at  Hampstead 
would  still  have  been  the  one  place  on  earth 
he  could  have  called  *'  home."  But  Abingdon 
House  without  the  gentle  presence  of  its  mis- 
tress w^as  but  a  mockery  of  past  happiness  to 
him.  And  after  that  he  had  followed  his  aunt 
to  her  last  resting  place  in  the  parish  church- 
yard, Val  was  not  sorry  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  sad,  shuttered-uj^  house  that  had  become 
his  own. 

He  started  forth  back  to  London  with  a 
curious  impression  upon  him.  His  actual  life 
was  singularly  empty  and  free  from  the  ordi- 
nary ties  which  bind  men  and  women  together. 
He  had  no  natural  duties — no  powerful  affec- 
tions to  guide  him ;  but  singularly  enough, 
his  future  life  and  actions  were  entirely  guided 
and  directed  by  the  solemn  oaths  which  he 
had  taken  to  the  dead.     It  was  no  open  link 
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to  any  living  being,  but  the  secret  chain  of 
self-riveted  fetters  which  these  oaths,  first  to 
Michael  Gale,  and  secondly  to  Ann  Eyre,  had 
imposed  upon  him,  and  which  stood  to  him 
in  the  stead  of  the  ordinary  obligations  of  life 
which  bind  other  men  down.  He  dwelt  upon 
this  thought  until  it  preyed  upon  him  to  an 
unnatural  and  morbid  extent. 

He  met  James  Wright  in  town,  not  at  his 
own  rooms,  but  at  his  club,  and  heard  from 
him  that  he  had  taken  Croxton  House  in 
Middleshire  for  him.  He  bouoiit  his  hunters, 
and  he  went  down  there  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  a  large, 
empty  mansion  with  seven  strange  indoor 
servants,  and  eight  strange  outdoor  servants, 
not  one  of  whom  he  had  ever  met  before. 
And  wdth  him  went  that  same  unhealthy 
thought  about  his  being  tied  and  bound  to 
the  souls  of  dead  persons  whom  it  was  his 
duty  to  consider  and  to  remember  above  all 
living  things  and  people  around  him.  The 
idea  preyed  upon  him  in  an  entirely  morbid 
fashion. 

Coupled  to  this  there  was  a  great  hatred 
of  his  kind  growing  up  in  his  once  genial 
and  open  soul,  together  with  a  scorn  and 
contempt  for  women  of  all  kinds,  which  bid 
fair  fully  to  equal  the  opinions  of  his  late 
uncle  upon  that  subject.  Altogether,  Val  was 
not  all  improved  in  these  days,  and  before  long 
he  began  to  make  a  very  unfavourable  imprcs- 
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sion  in  the   neiohbouiiiood  in  which  he  had 

o 

come  to  take  up  his  abode.  As  it  was  known 
that  he  was  a  rich  man  and  a  bachelor,  and  as 
it  was  shortly  seen  that  he  had  good  horses, 
and  rode  very  hard  to  hounds,  the  county 
gentlemen — hunting  squires — men  who  were 
down  for  the  hunting, — and  all  the  chase- 
loving  people,  great  and  small,  were  not  slow 
in  leaving  their  cards  at  Croxton  House,  upon 
Mr  Valentine  Eyre.  Mr  Eyre  returned  them 
by  proxy — that  is  to  say,  his  brougham 
drove  round  to  all  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  left  his  cards  at  the  different 
hall  doors.  The  neighbours,  however,  were 
not  tetchy,  and  refrained  from  taking  offence 
at  this  method  of  procedure.  They  reflected, 
and  with  some  reason,  that  Mr  Eyre  was 
hunting  all  day  and  every  day,  and  that  he 
had  neither  wife  nor  sister  to  perform  all  the 
little  social  duties  of  life  for  him.  How, 
indeed,  is  such  a  man  to  return  visits  in  the 
correct  and  orthodox  manner  ? 

So  they  forgave  him  the  cards,  and  one  and 
all  began  to  shower  invitations  to  dinner  upon 
him.  Amongst  these  invitations  came  one 
from  Sir  George  and  Lady  Armstrong.  Yal 
looked  it  over  amongst  a  good  many  others ; 
had  forgotten,  even  if  he  had  ever  realised  the 
fact,  that  Letty  Ormonds  sister  had  married 
a  Sir  George  Armstrong,  and  had  certainly  no 
idea  that  Letty  herself  was  at  the  time  stopping 
under  his  roof     Had   he  done    so,   it   would 
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probably  have  made  no  difference  in  his  actions. 
He  refused  the  invitation,  together  with  every 
other  of  the  same  kind  which  came  to  him. 
He  made  no  excuses,  and  he  assigned  no 
reasons  for  his  refusals  ;  he  simply  "  regretted 
that  he  was  unable  to  accept "  their  kind  in- 
vitations. After  a  time  people  grew  tired  of 
asking  him,  and  got  angry  with  him  for  his 
unsociability.  One  or  two  men  S23oke  to  him 
upon  the  subject  in  the  hunting  field,  remon- 
strating with  him,  and  urging  him  to  think 
better  of  it,  and  to  come  to  their  houses. 
Val's  answ^er  was  invariably  the  same, — 

''  Thank  3^ou.  I  am  not  going  out  anyw^here. 
I  am  in  mourning." 

Then  some  few,  Sir  George  amongst  the 
number,  pressed  him  at  least  to  come  to 
lunch,  or  to  drop  in  to  five  o'clock  tea,  and  be 
introduced  to  the  ladies  of  their  fiimilies  !  and 
then  Val  would  answer,  very  coldly, — 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  decline.  Society  and 
I  do  not  agree  together,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
a  lady's  man." 

This  naturally  gave  off"ence.  The  new 
inmate  of  Croxton  Hall  was  voted  a  mis- 
anthrope, a  churlish  boor  w^ith  whom  nobody 
could  do  anything.  The  story  of  his  broken 
marriage  was  indeed  known  to  a  good  many, 
and  pity  had  been  felt  for  him  in  more  than 
one  gentle  feminine  breast ;  but  of  what  use 
is  pity  if  a  man  will  not  be  grateful  for  it  ? 
and  of  what  avail  is  it  to  ofter  consolation  to 
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one  who  is  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  the 
kindly  intentions  of  those  w^ho  proffer  it  ? 
There  is  nothing  that  angers  people  so  much 
as  to  find  that  their  amiable  feelings  are 
returned  upon  themselves,  and  that  the  man 
to  whom  they  desire  to  show  compassion  w^ill 
have  none  of  their  sympathy.  Yal,  too,  from 
being  at  first  simply  cold  to  his  neighbours, 
became  in  the  end  angry  w^ith  them  when  he 
began  to  suspect  that  they  had  heard  of  his 
story,  and  desired  to  console  him  for  his 
suiferings.  And  so,  amidst  mutual  ill  feel- 
ing, the  breach  widened  more  and  more 
between  them.  He  shut  himself  up  in  him- 
self; lived  a  life  of  utter  loneliness  and 
solitude  ;  spoke  to  no  one  but  his  servants  ; 
lived  in  two  rooms,  smoked  a  great  deal, 
and  read  more  than  he  had  ever  had  time  to 
read  in  his  life  l)efore — that  was  after  huntino^ 
hours.  Whilst  he  was  out  he  rode  hard,  al- 
most, indeed,  as  a  man  rides  who  desires  to 
break  his  neck ;  nothing  stop2:)ed  him ;  no 
timber  arrested  him  ;  nor  did  he  ever  turn 
aside  from  any  "  ugly  place  "  against  which  he 
was  warned.  He  g-ained — if  nothing;  else — 
the  reputation  of  being  an  absolutely  fearless 
rider  ;  and  so  from  the  men — who,  in  these 
favoured  regions,  have  all  one  fetish — he  won 
a  certain  amount  of  respect  and  admiration 
for  his  prowess  in  the  field,  more  especially, 
as  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  for  in 
spite  of  his  reckless    riding  he    came   to  no 
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grief,  and  both  he  and  his  horse  invariably 
came  home  after  the  hardest  day  safe  and 
sound  in  wind  and  limb. 

James  Wright  had  not  come  to  stay  with 
him  at  Croxton — in  fact,  another  and  a  better 
place  for  him  had  arisen.  Jim  was  installed 
at  Abingdon  House,  which  could  not  be  left 
untenanted,  and  under  his  auspices  the  old 
house  was  being  put  in  thorough  repair  inside 
and  out.  Yal  still  held  to  his  old  idea  of 
making  it  his  London  habitation,  and  as  he 
shrank  from  going  there  much  at  present,  he 
put  Wright  in  charge,  much  as  he  had  once 
put  Oswald  Power  into  his  house  in  West- 
moreland. By  this  arrangement,  however, 
Yal  was  left  in  greater  solitude  at  Croxton 
than  he  had  contemplated.  The  result  was 
not  beneficial  to  him  ;  he  became  more  and 
more  wra]3ped  up  within  himself ;  more  sus- 
picious of  all  mankind  ;  more  hard  in  his 
thoughts  towards  those  who  had  injured  him  ; 
and  ever  the  weight  of  his  oaths  to  the  dead 
became  a  heavier  and  heavier  burden  upon 
his  soul. 

All  this  time,  under  a  heap  of  letters, 
chiefly  bills  and  circulars,  which  had  arrived 
for  him  at  his  old  rooms  in  Clarges  Street, 
there  lay  a  certain  letter  which  had  arrived 
there  for  him  the  day  after  his  postponed 
wedding-day.  It  was  a  thick  letter,  sealed 
with  red  wax,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  enve- 
lope was  written,  ''To  be  forwarded  ; "  but  as 
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Val  liad  dismissed  his  valet,  and  had  given 
directions  before  leavino^  EnHand  that  nothins; 
was  to  be  forwarded,  but  that  everything  in 
the  rooms  should  be  left  exactly  as  it  was 
until  he  reappeared  there,  his  landlady  had 
naturally  fulfilled  his  directions,  and  had  not 
troubled  herself  to  touch  either  his  letters  or 
his  furniture.  The  doors  of  his  rooms  were, 
in  fact,  locked,  and  the  blinds  carefully  closed, 
and  a  shower  of  fine  grey  dust  lay  by  this 
time  thickly  over  every  article  within  them  ; 
and  there,  under  the  dust,  lay  this  particular 
letter,  and  inside  the  envelope  was  a  small 
crumpled  note,  which  had  been  written  many 
months  ago,  and  the  photograph  of  a  very 
beautiful  woman.  But  none  knew  about  this. 
Fenella's  vengeance,  which  might  have  wrecked 
Val's  married  life,  had  been  robbed  of  all  its 
poison  by  the  events  which  had  intervened, 
and  had  fallen  harmlessly  to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  Val  continued  to  live  at  Croxtou 
House,  and  Letty  Ormond  ^yq  miles  ofi",  at 
Foxhall  Court,  knew  that  he  was  there,  but 
yet  never  chanced  to  meet  him. 

It  so  happened  that,  by  a  series  of  small 
events,  she  was  prevented  from  driving  to  the 
meet  ao\ain  for  some  weeks.  The  babv,  Q:reat 
potentate  of  the  house,  was  ill.  Lady  Arm- 
strong professed  herself  unequal  to  the  efibrt 
of  tending  him.  Letty  stayed  at  home,  and 
devoted  herself  to  her  nephew  in  her  place. 
Then  she  herself  caught  a  chill,  and  was  laid 
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up  with  a  feverish  cold,  so  that  the  chance  or 
the  temptation,  or  whatever  it  migiit  be  to 
her,  of  seeing  Yal  again,  was  for  some  time 
denied  to  her.  Once  or  twice  Lady  Armstrong- 
spoke  of  him  ;  she  had  caught  sight  of  him 
at  a  distance,  but  he  had  evidently  forgotten 
her  existence,  she  said  indignantly,  and  had 
grown  so  boorish,  that  directly  he  caught  sight 
of  a  lady  in  a  carriage,  he  turned  his  back 
and  rode  away  from  her  without  looking  at 
her  !  This,  to  Lady  Armstrong,  who  thought 
a  great  deal  of  her  appearance,  and  was  very 
eager  to  attract  admiration,  was  a  very  great 
offence  indeed.  She  declared  that  Valentine 
Eyre  was  quite  changed  from  what  he  had 
been  as  a  boy,  and  affirmed  that  it  was 
evident  that  his  money  had  turned  his 
head. 

"  You  oucrht  to  remember  that  he  has  had  a 
great  trouble,  Helena,"  suggested  her  sister  ; 
' '  perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  unhappy  that  Mr 
Eyre  does  not  care  to  see  people,  or  to  go  into 
society." 

''  Good  gracious !  a  man  can't  wear  the 
willow  for  ever,  because  a  woman  throws  him 
over ;  he  ought  to  be  a  man,  and  shake  it  off. 
I  have  no  patience  with  such  nonsense." 

But  Letty  had  all  the  patience  in  the  world  ; 
she  thought  she  could  enter  into  the  hurt  and 
bitter  mood  which  prompted  Val's  self-isolation. 
And  then  one  day  they  met  by  chance  quite 
unexpectedly  in  a  narrow  country  lane.     Yal 
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was  ridino;  home  from  himtino^ ;  it  had  been  a 
wet  day,  and  there  had  been  no  sport.  Hunt- 
ing was  now  the  one  passion  of  Val's  existence, 
he  had  no  other  amusement,  scarcely  any  other 
thought — certainly  no  other  thoughts  that  w^re 
wholesome  and  untainted  with  an  unnatural 
melancholy.  The  violent  exercise  seemed  to 
take  him  out  of  himself,  and  to  restore  to  him 
for  a  time  the  sense  of  enjoyment  of  his  health 
and  manhood,  w^hich  circumstances  had  well- 
nigh  destroyed  in  him.  His  temper,  once  so 
sweet  and  equable,  was  now  often  uncertain 
and  unreliable ;  but  he  was  never  in  so  good 
a  temper  as  wdien  he  came  home  after  a 
splendid  run,  with  all  his  pulses  beating  exult- 
ingiy  with  the  delight  of  the  sport  wdiich  he 
indulged  in  freely  now  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  which  became  to  him  in  very  truth, 
as  it  is  said  to  be,  the  "  sport  of  kings." 

But  after  a  blank  day — a  day  of  no  scent — 
of  potterings  about  at  covert  sides,  or  profitless 
canterings  up  and  down  that  ended  in  disap- 
pointment, Val  was  apt  to  be  a  very  bad- 
tempered  person  indeed.  On  this  particular 
afternoon,  and  after  such  a  wasted  day,  he 
was  in  the  most  savag:e  and  disaoTeeable  of 
all  moods.  Everything  had  gone  wrong  ;  all 
the  morning  no  fox  had  been  found,  and  when 
at  last  one  had  been  started,  his  favourite 
hunter  had  put  him  down  at  an  insignificant 
place  by  a  mere  blunder,  so  that  he  had  lost 
his  place  and  been  thrown  out  of  tlie  only  spin 
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of  ten  minutes^  whicli  had  been  vouclisafed  to 
the  Catch  em  Hunt  during  the  whole  day. 

Val  rode  home  slowly  and  discontentedly  ; 
he  w-as  covered  with  mud,  and  his  horse  w^as 
going  short.  A  fine  drizzle  fell  continu- 
ously ;  he  pulled  up  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
rammed  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  felt  that 
even  hunting  was  at  times  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

"  Somebody,"  soliloquised  Val  to  himself, 
"  is  always  asking  of  the  rest  of  humanity, 
'  Is  life  worth  living  ? '  I  can't  conceive  how 
anybody  can  even  take  the  trouble  to  have  a 
doubt  on  such  a  question.  Life  in  itself  is  a 
burden  that  every  man  w^ould  be  glad  to  be 
rid  of ;  only  one  thing  can  render  it  valuable, 
and  if  that  one  thing  is  lacking,  then  one  may 
as  w^ell  go  and  hang  oneself ;  "  and  then  he 
remembered  his  old  fancy  concerning  the 
"Philosopher's  Stone,"  and  smiled  very  bitterly 
to  himself  at  the  recollection. 

"  Women  are  all  false  and  despicable  ;  they 
veil  bad  hearts  under  beautiful  faces  w^hich 
beguile  their  victims  on  to  utter  ruin  ;  if  a 
man  is  wise  he  wall  keep  out  of  their  way." 

And  as  he  said  this  to  himself,  he  came  sud- 
denly, in  a  turning  in  a  narrow  winding  lane, 
upon  a  lady  driving  herself  alone  in  a  small 
pony  carriage  ;  she  wore  a  brow^n  ulster  and  a 
pot  hat,  and  a  veil  was  over  her  face.  She 
drew  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  road  to  allow^ 
the  horseman  to  pass,  and  as  she  did  so,  she 
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raised  her  eyes  and  met  his,  and  he  saw  that  it 
was  Letty  Ormond. 

Why  did  his  heart  beat  so  wildly  ?  He  could 
not  tell.  For  half  a  second  he  drew  in  his 
horse,  half  stopped,  half  opened  his  lij)s  to 
speak,  and  then  he  saw^  the  hot  colour  rush 
over  her  face,  and  the  downward  droop  of  her 
grey  eyes.  "  She  is  no  better  than  the  rest," 
he  said  to  himself  savagely,  digging  the  spurs 
into  his  tired  horse.  He  lifted  his  hat  and 
rode  on. 

Alas !  poor  grey  eyes !  true  and  faithful 
windows  of  the  honest  heart  that  looked  out 
of  them.  They  went  away  homewards,  half 
blinded  with  a  mist  of  hot  scorching  tears  that 
fell  down  one  by  one  like  thunder  drops  upon 
her  trembling  hands. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTEK  V. 


FENELLA  SEES  AN  OPENING. 


PITILESS  sleet  came  down  all 
day  long  upon  the  wet  streets  of 
the  little  town  of  Laneton.  A 
few  pedestrians  under  large  cotton 
umbrellas  plodded  along  the  wet  flags.  A 
cart  rumbled  noisily  every  now  and  again 
over  the  rough  stoned-paved  roadway ;  the 
two  or  three  little  shops  opposite  ;  the  draper's, 
with  its  cheap  lilac  prints  and  its  tawdry  arti- 
ficial flowers  ;  the  cheesemonger's,  strong  and 
pungent  of  sawdust  and  country  cheeses,  and 
sides  of  unterapting  looking  fat  bacon  hanging 
from  every  hook  on  the  ceiling,  and  the 
chemist's,  with  the  dusty  drugs  exposed  in 
untempting  rows  of  nastiness ;  all  had  been 
empty  and  lifeless  all  day  long.  Trade  w^as 
slack ;  customers  stayed  at  home,  and  the 
Lanetonians  wisely  kept  their  feet  dry  and 
their    money    in    their   pockets,    sooner   than 
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venture  fortli  into  the  sloppy  streets  under 
the  ceaseless  downpourings  of  the  low,  snow- 
laden  sky. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  looked 
at  in  Bridge  Street,  Laneton,  this  afternoon, 
and  yet,  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  a 
fio;ure  has  been  standino-  motionless  at  the 
drawino^-room  window  of  one  of  the  "  o^enteel  " 
lodging-houses,  looking  out  into  the  dripping 
street. 

Two  long  French  windows,  draped  in  cheap, 
coarse  muslin  curtains  ;  within,  a  sofa,  two  arm- 
chairs and  two  plain  ditto,  all  in  mahogany, 
covered  with  horse-hair.  A  round  table 
adorned  with  a  table-cloth  of  many  colours, 
a  sideboard  decorated  with  wedding-(.^ake 
ornaments  under  glass  cases,  a  few  cheap 
prints  upon  the  walls,  a  clock  which  wont  go, 
and  a  couple  of  green  glass  lustres  on  the 
mantelpiece,  whilst  freely  sprinkled  over  every- 
thing is  a  perfect  shower  of  bead  mats,  red 
wool  antimacassars  and  white  crochet  covers, 
testifying  to  the  artistic  tastes  and  industrious 
fingers  of  Mrs  Noggs,  the  landlady,  and  her 
two  sprightly  daughters  ;  opposite  the  windows 
are  folding-doors,  behind  which  lies  the  bed- 
room that  "  ofoes  with  "  the  drawino--room,  and 
into  which  we  will  refrain  from  penetrating. 

At  the  window  of  this  truly  charming  apart- 
ment stands  Fenella  Power,  disconsolately 
looking;  into  the  wet  streets. 

Behind  her,   lounging   upon   the   horse-hair 
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sofa,  with  the  bolster  thereof  propjoecl  up  end- 
ways behind  his  head,  reclines  Oswald,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  French  novel  in  his 
hand. 

Not  a  w^ord  has  been  spoken  between  the 
two  for  many  minutes.  At  length  Oswald 
lifts  his  arms  up  over  his  head  and  yawns 
loudly.     At  the  sound  Fenella  turns  round. 

"  I  think  you  might  have  gone  out  and 
applied  to  Dawlins  &  Co.  for  that  clerkship 
again,  instead  of  sitting  indoors  all  the  after- 
noon wasting  your  time  over  that  wretched 
novel." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I've  no  more  chance  of  that 
clerkship  than  I  have  of  being  made  Lord 
Chancellor.  There  are  twenty  applicants 
already,  all  worthy  business  young  gentlemen, 
brought  up  in  this  town,  with  a  large  capacity 
for  keeping  accounts,  and  a  wholesome  dislike 
of  clean  linen,  to  say  nothing  of  a  desirable 
deficiency  of  the  letter  H  to  back  them  up. 
Now,  can  you  expect  that  a  needy  broken- 
down  gentleman,  who  is  an  utter  stranger  in 
the  place,  can  hope  to  stand  against  such 
'  fearful  odds '  ?  " 

"  You  don't  seem  to  take  it  in  the  least  to 
heart  that  we  shall  probably  starve." 

Oswald  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''  I  really  don't  see  that  I  am  responsible 
even  if  we  do.  I  trusted  to  you.  There  was 
nothing  you  weren't  going  to  do  at  one  time, 
— and   what   lias   it  all   ended  in  ?     Here  we 
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are,  planted  in  a  dead-alive  country  market 
town,  in  a  couple  of  dingy  rooms,  with  cook- 
ing that  is  simply  beastly  !  It  is  all  your 
doing,  you  know ;  and  I  think  I've  got  the 
temper  of  an  angel  to  bear  it  as  I  do." 

"Kit  wasn't  for  me,"  she  retorted,  with  some 
warmth;  "you  might  have  been  'planted' 
in  a  county  jail  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  go  to 
some  quiet  place  till  we  could  be  sure  that  all 
chance  of  your  cousin  prosecuting  us  was  at  an 
end.  As  it  is,  by  evading  pursuit  we  have 
probably  escaped." 

"  We  !  ive !  us  !  come,  I  like  that  ! "  cried 
Oswald,  sneeringly,  dropping  his  novel  face 
downwards  upon  the  floor  and  twisting  him- 
self round  upon  his  sofa,  into  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. "  Just  listen  to  her  !  Who  was  it  who 
trumped  up  the  whole  business  that  was  to 
make  a  millionaire  of  me  ?  Who  hunted  up 
the  wonderful  '  codicil '  out  of  the  cupboard  ? 
and  who  foro;ed  the  sio-natures  as  bold  as 
brass  to  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It's  all 
your  doing  from  first  to  last,  and  a  precious 
mess  you  have  made  of  it  !  x\s  to  me,  I  was 
always  dead  against  it.  Forgery  is  an  ugly 
thing;  to  meddle  with." 

"  If  it  had  succeeded  you  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it  !  " 

"  But  it  didn't  succeed !  It  was  a  ghastly 
failure — a  clumsy  blunder  from  first  to  last." 

"  Why  do    you   reproach    me  !  "   she  cried. 
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stamping  her  foot  angrily.      "  I  did  it  for  your 
good." 

"  Because  you    loved   me  so  much,   I  sup- 
pose !  "  he  said  with  a  bitter  sneer. 

Fenella  was  silent. 

There  were  nothing  but  recriminations  now 
between  the  two.  Oswald  had  lost  his  faith 
in  the  cleverness  of  the  woman  he  had  married 
— and  although  he  might  possibly  have  for- 
given her  failure  had  she  been  tender  and  lov- 
ing to  him,  he  could  not  pardon  the  past,  now 
that  she  made  no  secret  of  her  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  him.  For  the  collapse  of  all  her  plans 
of  triumph  and  of  vengeance  over  Val  had 
made  her  reckless.  She  Hung  aside  all  pru- 
dence, and  allowed  her  husband  very  soon  to 
perceive  that  she  had  no  love  for  him,  and  had 
only  used  him  as  astepping-stone  to  attain  her 
ow^n  ends — he  did  not  quite  understand  wdiat 
those  ends  had  been  ;  but  at  all  events  it  was 
clear  to  him  that  she  must  have  married  him 
because  she  believed  that  their  crime  would  be 
successful,  and  that  he  would  become  rich. 

Upon  that  success  she  had  counted  too 
securely.  She  had  been  in  too  great  a  haste 
to  unite  her  fate  to  Oswald's,  so  that  the  tri- 
umph over  Yal  should  be  hers  in  very  truth. 
That  Mr  Malsham  had  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  her — that  he  had  seemed  for  a  time 
to  believe  her  story,  and  to  be  ready  to  lend 
himself  to  her  fraud — had  turned  her  head. 
She  had  been  too  certain,  and  now  that  failure 
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and  disgrace  had  overtaken  her,  her  despair 
was  proportionally  great  and  overwhelming. 
Her  marriage  with  Oswald  had  simply  clenched 
her  misfortunes.  She  did  not  love  her  husband 
— and  the  old  love  for  someone  else  still  rao-ed 
unabated  in  the  depths  of  her  heart.  She 
could  not  be  indijfferent  to  Yal ;  either  she 
must  hate  him  desperately,  or  else  she  must 
love  him  madly — there  could  be  no  middle 
course  for  her.  She  brooded  incessantly  over 
her  misery.  She  had  heard  that  Val's  mar- 
riage had  been  broken  off,  and  that  he  had 
gone  abroad.  Beyond  that  she  knew  nothing- 
more  of  him.  Where  was  he,  she  wondered — 
how  was  she  to  restore  herself  to  his  favour 
and  his  notice  ?  Would  he  ever  foroive  her  ? 
Would  he  ever  smile  upon  her  again  ?  She 
asked  herself  these  questions  incessantly,  with 
a  hungry  longing  for  the  sight  of  the  man  who, 
in  some  fashion  had  craiued  so  strano;e  an  em- 
pire  over  her — and  the  more  she  thought  about 
Val  the  more  she  learnt  to  despise  and  to 
dislike  Oswald.  His  laziness,  his  discontent, 
his  listless  indifference,  angered  and  irritated 
her  unspeakably. 

They  were  very  poor.  Oswald's  fortune 
had  been  absolutely  dissipated.  Yal,  it  is 
true,  had  once  paid  his  debts  for  him  ;  but 
long  before  that  time,  the  best  j^art  of  his 
capital  had  been  sacrificed,  and  now  he  had 
but  a  mere  pittance  upon  which  to  depend. 
Even  with  this  he  was  culpably  extravagant. 
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and  would  often  go  out  and  buy  expensive 
trinkets,  for  which  he  had  no  possible  use, 
or  he  would  squander  the  best  part  of  a  five- 
pound  note  in  standing  himself  and  any 
chance  acquaintances  he  might  pick  up,  a  first- 
class  dinner  at  some  hotel  or  restaurant,  re- 
turning late  at  night  with  empty  pockets,  and 
sometimes  considerably  the  worse  for  the 
night's  festivity,  to  encounter  the  reproaches 
and  the  anger  of  his  justly  infuriated  wife. 

They  had  at  first  ]3itched  their  tent  in 
Laneton,  a  small  market  town  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  county  of  Middleshire,  by  a  mere 
chance.  Afterwards  Fenella  chose  to  remain 
there  ;  it  suited  their  pocket,  and  also  it  was 
so  quiet  a  place,  that  she  judged  rightly  they 
might  here  best  avoid  the  chance  of  prosecu- 
tion, which  she  feared.  She  would  have  been 
glad  if  Oswald  could  have  got  some  employ- 
ment here  ;  but  Oswald,  who  had  dawdled  all 
through  his  life,  was  not  inclined  to  bestir 
himself  at  the  eleventh  hour.  It  suited  him 
better  to  spend  his  last  farthing  first,  and  then 
to  trust  to  some  lucky  chance  to  rescue  him 
from  actual  beggary. 

Fenella  had,  therefore,  the  fear  of  starva- 
tion looking  her  in  the  face  ;  and  this,  added 
to  the  other  trouble  with  which  she  tormented 
herself,  made  her  preternaturally  haggard  and 
careworn.  The  pretty  looks  which  had  once 
attracted  Oswald  had  now  almost  vanished. 
There  were  wrinkles  where  there   used   to  be 
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smiles,  and  pale  woe-begone  cheeks  where  the 
roses  of  youth  and  health  had  once  bloomed. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  in  these 
days,  Fenella  often  regretted  her  heartless 
desertion  of  the  kind  old  lady,  who  had  been 
a  mother  to  her. 

One  day  she  saw  Miss  Eyre's  death  in  the 
obituary  of  the  Times.  A  pang  of  remorse 
shot  through  her  heart — a  pang,  too,  of  morti- 
fication and  annoyance.  Miss  Ann  would  no 
doubt  have  left  a  legacy  to  her  foster  child  had 
she  remained  faithful  and  true  to  her. 

"  How  could  I  know  she  would  have  died  so 
soon  !  "  said  Fenella  irritably  to  herself.  "  She 
might  have  lived  for  twenty  years  longer  for 
all  I  could  tell !  " 

For  it  was  certain  that  her  death  had  not 
benefited  Fenella  under  existing  circum- 
stances. Then  too  she  fretted  over  the  lost 
locket,  which  she  had  always  regarded  as  the 
clue  to  the  recovery  of  the  greatness  to  which 
she  had  been  born.  In  the  hurry  of  their 
departure  from  Cragstone  Edge  she  had  been 
oblig;ed  to  leave  the  search  for  her  treasure 
unfinished.  She  had  intended  to  have  had 
the  house  swept  and  scoured  from  top  to 
bottom,  being  convince,  that  she  would  find 
it  again  if  it  was  properly  hunted  for.  But 
one  day  Val's  telegram  had  come,  and  a  new 
agent,  sent  from  J\Ir  Gilfillan's  bank  at  Carlisle, 
had  arrived,  armed  with  powers  to  instal  him- 
self and  his  wife  in  the  house,  and  had  turned 
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Oswald  and  Fenella  very  summarily  off  the 
premises.  They  had  had  to  jDack  up  and  to  fly, 
and  the  locket,  as  Fenella  imagined,  was  left 
behind.  This  was  a  serious  grief  to  her.  Al- 
together, things  were  at  a  low  ebb  with  Miss 
Ann's  foundling.  The  blackness  of  despair 
had  settled  upon  her  upon  this  particular  wet 
afternoon,  when  we  find  her  again  standing 
miserably  by  the  window,  and  looking  out 
hopelessly  into  the  dripping  street  of  the  town 
of  Laneton.  A  few  reproaches — as  told  above 
— on  either  side  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  then  silence  again — broken  at  last  by 
the  clatteriDg  sound  of  a  tray  being  carried 
upstairs. 

"What's  this?"  says  Oswald,  nodding  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

"Tea,"  replies  Fenella,  curtly. 

"  Tea  !  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ? 
Aren't  we  to  have  any  dinner,  pray  ? "  he 
cries  angrily.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
meal  ? " 

"  Tea  and  cold  meat,"  answers  Fenella  coldly. 
"  You  gave  me  no  money  ;  I  couldn't  afford 
to  give  you  dinner.  You  must  do  with  this 
to-night." 

Oswald  swears  mumblingly  below  his  breath. 
Enter  the  landlady,  bearing  the  obnoxious 
repast  upon  a  battered  tray  in  front  of  her. 
A  metal  teapot  and  milk-jug,  neither  of  them 
clean,  a  couple  of  cups,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  piece 
of  untempting-looking  butter  and  a  plate  full 
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of  slices  of  cold  mutton.  This  luxurious  fare 
she  proceeds  to  set  forth  upon  a  table-cloth 
which  is  far  from  spotless,  on  the  round  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Oswald  sits  by 
lookino'  on  with  a  face  of  utter  disg;ust  and 
dismay. 

Mrs  Noo'o's  is  dirty  and  dishevelled,  but  her 
face  is  beamino;  with  good  nature  and  amia- 
bility.  She  asks  smilingly  of  Oswald  whether 
he  would  like  to  have  any  ''creeses"  in 
addition  to  the  dainties  she  has  brought,  and 
upon  receiving  a  grunting  denial,  suggests 
pleasantly  that  she  might  perhaps  get  a  few 
shrimps,  if  the  gentleman  fancied  them  as  a 
relish. 

"  Shrimps  !  "  growls  Oswald,  goaded  almost 
to  madness.  ''  Shrimps  !  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  sea-shore  !  Do  you  want  me 
to  die  of  typhoid  fever,  woman  ?  " 

Mrs  Noggs  looks  frightened,  and  beats  a 
retreat. 

"  Will  you  have  some  mutton,  Oswald  ? " 
asks  Fenella  cheerfully,  drawing  up  her  chair 
to  the  table. 

""  No  ;  I  won't  eat  dog's  food  ! "  he  says 
angrily.  "  How  can  you  expect  a  man  to 
live  on  muck  like  this  ?  I  will  go  and  dine 
later  at  the  Station  Hotel — they  give  one  a 
decent  dinner  there." 

"  If  you  can  find  money  to  pay  for  that, 
you  can  find  it  to  give  to  me  for  the  house- 
keeping.    We  owe  Mrs  Noggs  for  two  weeks' 
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bills  as  it  is.  You  have  no  right  to  go  and 
spend  money  on  dinners  for  yourself.  What 
is  good  enough  for  me  is  good  enough  for  you, 
and,  what  is  more,  you  sha'n't  go  out  to- 
night ! "  she  added,  looking  at  him  with  flash- 
ing eyes. 

He  began  to  eat  his  cold  mutton  mutter- 
ingly.  When  Fenella  asserted  her  authority 
he  was  generally  afraid  of  her,  and  relapsed 
into  silence. 

Mrs  Noggs  put  her  head  hesitatingly  in  at 
the  door.     She  carried  a  paper  in  her  hand. 

"The  boy  has  just  left  the  Middleshire 
Gazette,  ma'am.  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  look  at  it,"  she  said,  with  a  propitiatory 
smile,  and  laid  the  paper  down  upon  the 
table. 

Fenella  let  it  lie  there  some  time.  She  ate 
her  mutton  and  her  bread  and  butter  uncom- 
plainingly, and  drank  the  weak,  tasteless  tea 
in  silence. 

Oswald  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  then 
flung  himself  back  upon  his  sofa,  took  up  his 
French  novel  again,  and  lit  his  pipe.  Pre- 
sently Fenella  glanced  at  the  newspaper  by 
her  side.  What  possible  interest  could  she 
expect  to  find  in  a  small  local  paper.  Never- 
theless, from  sheer  weariness,  she  took  it  up. 
She  looked  first  at  ih<i  advertisements,  wonder- 
ing if  she  should  light  upon  anything  that 
might  suit  Oswald.  One  man  wanted  an 
errand  boy  ;    another  a  gamekeeper  ;  another 
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a  hard  working  curate  in  a  poor  district ;  a 
fourth  an  assistant  shopman  in  a  butcher's 
shop.  None  of  these  things  would  be  likely 
to  suit  Mr  Power.  Nobody  ever  seemed  to 
require  a  gentleman  out  at  elbows,  warranted 
to  be  able  to  do  nothing  whatever  under  the 
sun  !  Fenella  shook  her  head  ;  she  despaired  of 
finding  an  occupation  for  Oswald.  Her  only 
chance  now  seemed  to  be  to  run  away  from 
him  and  find  occupation  for  herself  As  for 
supporting  him  in  idleness  by  the  labour  of 
her  own  hands,  Fenella  had  no  sort  of  idea  of 
doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

But  what  was  she  to  do  ?  That  was  the 
puzzle  !  She  could  neither  sew  nor  scrub,  nor 
teach  children,  nor  give  lessons  in  music  or 
French — nor  indeed  do  anything  which  could 
in  the  least  recommend  itself  to  her  fancy. 
To  be  a  companion  to  an  old  lady  was  about 
what  she  was  best  fitted  for.  But  then,  what 
drudgery,  what  dulness,  in  such  a  life  !  And 
now  that  poor  Miss  Eyre  was  dead  and  gone, 
who  would  give  her  a  reference  or  a  character  ? 
Things  without  which  old  ladies  are  rather  shy 
of  engaging  companions. 

Thinking  over  all  this  dismally  enough, 
Fenella  turned  over  the  sheets  of  the  small 
paper  with  listless  hands.  There  was  a  column 
and  a  half  headed,  "Hunting  Intelligence," 
in  which  the  feats  and  performances  during 
the  past  week  of  the  several  packs  of  hounds 
in   the   county  were   recorded.     Fenella  took 
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no  interest  in  hunting ;  it  was  immaterial  to 
her  that  the  "  Faster  Hounds  had  met  at 
Rookley  Gorse  on  Thursday  last,  and  after 
drawing  two  coverts,  had  started  a  fox  and 
been  rewarded  w^ith  a  sharp  thirty  minutes 
without  a  check ; "  nor  did  she  take  much 
interest  in  the  fact  that  "  the  Catchem  Hounds, 
under  the  eye  of  their  noble  master,  had 
enjoyed  a  brisk  and  smart  thing  on  the 
previous  Tuesday."  She  ran  her  eye  over 
the  page,  but  failed  to  be  in  the  least  excited 
by  what  she  read.  Suddenly,  however,  her 
eye  was  arrested  by  the  following  paragraph  : — 
"  Croxton  House. — We  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  above  fine  old  family  mansion,  which  has 
so  long  remained  untenanted,  has  at  last  been 
let  to  a  gentlemau  who  is  a  true  and  sincere 
lover  of  sport.  Mr  Valentine  Eyre  has  taken 
Croxton  for  the  winter  months,  and  seems 
bent  upon  keeping  up  the  old  traditions  of 
the  place.  Mr  Eyre  is  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  chase.  We  understand  also  that  he  is  a 
bachelor,  and  is  possessed  of  large  means. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  he  may  prove  an 
acquisition  to  the  County  of  Middleshire." 
Fenella  stole  noiselessly  from  the  room,  carry- 
ing the  Middleshire  Gazette  in  her  hand. 

She  sat  down  upon  the  bed  in  the  back 
room  and  read  the  paragraph  over  again  w^ith 
greedy  eyes.  Her  heart  beat  strangely  ;  hope 
began  to  dance  in  her  veins.  Presently  she 
laid  the  paper  down  and  began  to  think.      Her 
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brain  was  at  work  once  more  ;  plans,  schemes' 
and  projects  chased  each  other  in  a  whirligig 
through  her  mind.  She  got  np  and  ran  softly 
downstairs  and  found  the  landlady  somewhere 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  pokey  little  house. 

"  Mrs  Noggs,  is  there  not  a  place  called 
Croxton  in  this  county  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  to  be  sure.  Croxton  village, 
that's  six  miles  south  of  Darley  Station  on 
the  main  line.  I  know  it  well,  because  my 
old  man  as  is  dead  had  a  cousin  as  was  a 
farmer  close  there  some  years  ago.  Did  you 
know  the  place,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  friend — a  relation,  there.  How 
far  off  is  it  from  Laneton,  did  you  say  ? " 

"  About  an  hour's  journey  by  rail  to  Darley, 
and  then  there's  a  coach  takes  you  right  in 
to  Croxton  from  the  station." 

Fenella  went  slowly  upstairs  again. 

"  Oswald,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  "  cheer 
up  ;  I  see  an  opening  for  us  yet." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  and  Oswald  looked 
up  sulkily  from  his  book. 

"  I  mean  that  your  cousin  is  living  in  this 
very  county — not  more  than  an  hour's  journey 
from  here — and — I  am  not  going-  to  let  the 
grass  grow  under  my  feet  any  more." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"We  are  going  there — you  and  I." 

"  To  Valentine  Eyre  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  I 
dare  not  face  him." 

''Don't  be  a  coward,  and  leave  it  all  to  me. 
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I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  starve  or  work 
when  we  can  live  for  nothing  at  somebody 
else's  expense.  I  am  going  to  have  a  good 
try  for  it,  at  all  events.  Do  as  I  tell  you, 
and  trust  me.     I  am  going  to  pack  up." 

By  three  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  Mrs 
Noq;o;s'  "  drawing;-rooms "  were  once  more  to 
let,  and  a  printed  card  stuck  up  in  the  French 
window  announced  to  the  population  of  Laneton 
the  fact  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Power  had  taken 
their  departure. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE    RETURN    OF    THE    PENITENTS. 


INCE    liis    chance    encounter    with 

^^^^-^      Letty  Ormond  in  the  narrow  lanes 

?^^Wr\     which  surrounded  his  new  abode, 

^^^'^^     Valentine  Eyre  had  been  at  a  loss 

to  understand  his  own  sensations. 

He  could  not  tell  why  his  heart  had  beat  so 
wildly  at  the  time,  nor  w^hy  he  had  been  con- 
scious of  such  an  angry  irritation  against  him- 
self ever  since  for  having  passed  her  by  with 
the  cold  bow  of  a  stranger. 

For  many  days  afterwards  her  face  haunted 
him  ;  her  grey  eyes  wistfully  pleading,  seemed 
to  look  at  him  sorrowfully  in  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  ;  her  sweet  lips  seemed  to  be  ever 
before  him  with  their  sad  droop  of  regret  and 
disappointment.  Sometimes  he  asked  himself 
almost  savagely  what  Letty  Ormond  was  to 
him,  that  he  could  not  get  her  image  out  of  his 
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nuiul.  Was  he  in  love  ^vith  lier  ?  and  at  the 
question  lie  eoloiued  hotly  to  hinuself  with 
shame.  AVhat!  he  who  had  so  Lately  Uwed  so 
desperately,  and  sutlered  so  aeutely,  was  it 
possible  that  he  already  had  sueeunibed  again 
to  a  weakness  whieh  he  despised  and  con- 
demned ? 

IVrish  the  thought,  he  cried  to  himself  in- 
dignantly ;  and  resolved  to  banish  the  memory 
of  Letty's  grey  eyes  resolutely  from  his  mind. 
This  was  not,  however,  so  easy  a  task  as  he  at 
first  supposed  it  to  be.  Letty  had  a  trick  of 
clinging  in  an  unaccountable  nuumer  to  his 
daily  thoughts.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could 
not  succeed  in  exorcising  the  gentle  spirit 
which  his  fancy  had  conjured  up,  and  by-and- 
by  he  began  to  ask  himself  whether  it  had 
not  alwavs  been  so — whether  once  lonii*  J^ii'^^ 
upon  a  spring  morning,  on  a  Westmoreland 
lake,  her  e>es  had  not  assumed  a  strangt^ 
power  over  his  inmost  self,  which  not  all  the 
after  events  of  his  life  had  been  sntlicient  to 
obliterate  entirely.  He  recalled  to  mind 
the  evil  story  he  had  heard  against  her — tht^ 
proof  of  her  worthlessness  which  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  yet  he  rementberd,  too, 
how  that  each  time  he  had  met  her,  her  face 
in  its  simple  purity  had  seemed  to  give  the 
lie  to  that  tale  of  mercenary  heartlessness. 
Always  he  had  asked  himself, — "  How  could 
it  be  Letty  Ormond  who  had  done  such  a 
thing?" 
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But  for  this  tale  against  her  would  he  not 
have  loved  Letty  instea^l  of  ^I^uleline  ?  There 
came  a  time'  when  he  asked  himself  this 
question  very  plainly,  and  yet  knew  not  how- 
to  answer  it,  and  then  he  sighed,  for  the 
recollection  of  her  conduct  towards  Oswald 
flashed  b;ick  into  his  mind,  and  he  knew^  that 
the  woman  who  had  played  so  cruel  a  part 
to  another  man  could  never  win  his  sincere 
respect  and  affection,  however  much  hei- 
presence  might  unaccountably  fascinate  his 
senses. 

It  was  strange  that  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  doubt  the  evidence  that  had  seemed  so  con- 
clusive against  her. 

Neither  did  it  come  into  his  mind  to  go  and 
see  her — he  heard  incidentally  that  she  was 
living  with  Sir  George  and  Lady  Armstrong, 
not  more  than  three  miles  from  his  own  house  : 
and  then  he  recollected  that  Lady  Armstrong 
must  be  her  sister,  the  Helen  of  his  boyhood, 
of  w4jom  Letty  had  once  told  him  that,  own- 
ing all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  she  was 
of  necessity  a  happy  w^oman.  This,  appar- 
ently, was  woman's  creed  then  !  To  Ijc  ricli 
meant  to  be  hapj»y.  Helen  ha/1  acted  up  to 
this  sublime  faith  in  her  own  marriage. 
Letty,  too,  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
tenets  of  the  daughters  of  Babylon.  Val 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  it — a  smile 
of  bitter  scorn  and  derision — and  then  he 
winced  when  he  called  to  mind  how,    in   his 
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own  person,  he  liad  suffered  as  the  victim  of 
the  mercenary  greed  of  a  woman.  Money, 
no  doubt,  he  told  himself  bitterly,  made  up 
the  sum  total  of  a  woman's  happiness.  Give 
them  dresses,  carriages,  jewels,  fine  company 
and  admiration,  and  a  woman  has  nothing  left 
to  desire  ;  her  shallow  heart  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing, her  narrow  brain  craves  for  no  higher 
portion.  After  all,  said  Val  to  himself, 
Michael  Gale  had  been  right  in  his  estimate  of 
women.  Men  should  make  toys  of  them — 
not  strive  to  turn  them  into  the  companions 
of  their  life,  nor  place  their  hearts  in  their 
keeping. 

As  to  Val,  his  money  had  not  made  him 
happy ;  the  miser  s  inheritance  hung  like  a 
load  of  lead  about  his  neck ;  day  by  day  his 
moroseness,  his  gloom,  his  self-abstraction, 
increased  upon  him.  The  wealth  which  he 
possessed  brought  him  no  satisfaction  ;  he  had 
no  desire  to  squander  it  recklessly,  extrava- 
gance not  being  an  inteo^ral  part  of  his  nature  ; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  any  pleas- 
ure in  saving  it ;  he  did  not  even,  it  seemed 
to  him,  do  any  good  to  his  fellow-creatures 
with  it.  True,  his  name  appeared  upon  many 
lists  of  charitable  objects  ;  his  bankers  had% 
orders  to  pay  handsome  sums  annually  to  such 
and  such  hospitals  and  schools,  and  other  kinds 
of  philanthropic  institutions  ;  if  any  one  wrote 
begging  letters  to  him,  he  filled  up  a  cheque 
and  sent  it  off  by  return  of  post ;  if  any  ac- 
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quaintance  asked  him  for  a  loan,  he  sent  what 
he  was  asked  for,  and  tore  np  the  poor  man's 
I  0  U  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  But  all 
this  had  no  more  effect  upon  his  heart  than 
any  other  ordinary  business  transaction.  The 
self-denial  which  gives  what  it  can  hardly 
spare,  the  loving  pity  which  softens  the  heart 
of  the  giver  and  redounds  in  blessings  upon 
himself — these  were  unknown  to  him.  To  give 
money  is  all  that  is  possible  to  a  very  wealthy 
man  ;  to  g-ive  loving;  kindness  and  that  true 
charity  of  heart  which  is  so  infinitely  more 
valuable,  is  often  beyond  his  power.  Val's 
m^oney  was  a  curse  to  him  ;  he  often  longed 
to  be  rid  of  it ;  and  yet  there  was  but  one 
way  to  do  this,  and  of  that  way  the  door 
seemed  to  him  to  be  now  closed  for  ever. 

The  very  thought  of  marriage  was  hateful 
to  him — for  had  he  not  proved  to  himself  un- 
answerably that  women  desired  his  gold,  and 
had  no  love  for  him  ;  and  would  he  sell  him- 
self for  money — would  he  purchase  the  false 
smiles  of  a  woman's  beautiful  face  with  his 
wealth,  when  he  was  powerless  to  possess  him- 
self of  her  heart  ?  He  told  himself  that  he 
would  never  do  so.  That  he  would  for  ever 
deny  himself  the  soft  luxury  of  woman's  pre- 
sence, and  all  the  sweet  dreams  and  hopes  of 
the  love  of  little  children  sooner  than  be  once 
more  the  dupe  of  such  a  one  as  Madeline 
Abbott. 

At  this  time  he  wrote  often  to  Jim  Wright, 
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urging  him  to  try  and  discover  where  Oswald 
and  his  wife  had  concealed  themselves.  His 
aunt's  dying  charge  weighed  upon  his  con- 
science. Often  the  thought  of  Fenella,  poor 
and  struggling  for  her  daily  bread,  haunted 
him  in  the  long,  wakeful  hours  of  the  winter 
night.  He  did  not  want  to  see  her  again,  but 
he  wanted  to  send  her  some  practical  assist- 
ance. He  was  certain  that  Oswald  could  now 
have  but  a  mere  pittance  to  live  upon,  and  he 
remembered  how^  idle  and  extravagant  he  had 
always  proved  himself  to  be,  and  was  sure  that 
he  would  do  nothing  towards  supporting  his 
wife.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  make 
some  fixed  provision  for  Fenella — to  settle 
something  upon  her  with  which  Oswald  would 
have  no  power  to  meddle,  so  that  Aunt  Ann's 
last  kindly  intentions  towards  her  ungrateful 
foundling  might  be  carried  out  effectually, 
once  and  for  ever.  That  done,  Yal  had  no  wish 
ever  to  hear  of  Oswald  and  Fenella  again  ;  his 
conscience  would  then  be  at  rest  concerning; 
them,  and  he  was  prepared  to  wash  his  hands 
of  them  for  ever. 

But  Jim  Wright,  who  was  now  his  factotum 
and  his  only  friend,  seemed  unable  to  find  any 
trace  of  the  woman  who  was  connected  with 
liim  in  so  discreditable  a  fashion,  and  for  whom 
he  had  once  pleaded  for  mercy  at  Valentine's 
hands. 

The  days  went  on,  and  the  New  Year  was 
ushered    in    by  a    heavy   fall    of   snow.     For 
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some  days  the  weather  had  betokened  frost, 
and  the  votaries  of  the  chase  had  shaken  their 
heads  gloomily  as  they  examined  the  heavy 
leaden  sky,  and  shivered  in  the  biting  east 
winds.  Barometers  had  been  examined 
hourly,  and  the  countenances  of  all  the 
hunt-loving  squires  in  the  county  had  be- 
come more  and  more  dismal  and  overcast. 
On  the  last  day  of  December  the  ground  had 
l)een  too  hard  to  hunt  ;  people  had  trotted 
anxiously  to  the  meet,  and  then  had  trotted 
home  again,  filled  with  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment at  the  non-appearance  of  the 
hounds.     And  then  the  climax  of  evil  thing-s 
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came  upon  them.  On  New  Year's  morning 
they  awoke  to  a  white  world.  There  were 
three  inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  and 
a  prospect  of  a  good  deal  more  to  come. 

To  Yal  this  was  a  greater  hardship  than  to 
any  of  his  neighbours.  The  hunting  men 
betook  themselves  to  a  variety  of  other  relaxa- 
tions. Those  who  were  young  and  free  from 
ties  migrated  in  a  body  up  to  town,  and  went 
through  a  round  of  theatres  and  pantomimes 
and  good  dinners  at  their  friends'  clubs  and 
town  houses.  The  county  gentlemen  swept 
their  jDonds,  and  invited  their  neighbours  to 
come  and  skate  upon  them.  There  were  pic- 
nic parties  got  up  upon  the  ice,  and  several 
spirited  gentlemen  started  sleighs,  with  which 
they  drove  the  ladies  about  the  country 
smothered  in  furs,  and  with  a   great   and  joy- 
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ful  jingling  of  many  bells.  All  this  was 
voted  capital  fun,  and  quite  a  delightful 
variety,  from  the  ordinary  hunting  business 
of  life.  Besides  this,  there  were  several  balls 
going  on  ;  the  hunt  ball ;  the  county  charity 
ball ;  and  dances  at  more  than  one  private 
house.  Once  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  snow  and  ice,  the  hunting  people  resigned 
themselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  managed  to 
have  a  very  good  time  of  it,  notwithstanding 
the  elements. 

But  all  this  did  not  touch  Val's  life.  He 
knew  no  one  ;  had  avoided  his  neighbours, 
and  refused  their  invitations,  until  they  had 
ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  him.  He  was 
asked  to  join  in  no  gathering,  either  in  the 
evening  or  by  day  ;  he  did  not  care  for  skat- 
ing, and  would  not  have  subjected  himself 
to  the  chance  of  meeting  people,  if  he  had ; 
he  did  not  even  care  to  go  up  to  London — 
everything  in  town  reminded  him  of  last 
season — the  streets  and  the  shops  all  brought 
back  Madeline  to  him  ;  the  park  was  eloquent 
with  her  name  ;  the  theatres  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  the  memory  of  her  presence.  He 
dreaded  the  pain  which  these  things  would 
cause  him,  his  wound  was  too  fresh  as  yet, 
his  love  was  dead  ;  but  the  injury  to  his  self- 
respect,  the  torturing  contrast  of  what  w^as 
compared  to  what  might  have  been,  and, 
above  all,  the  acute  sense  of  the  failure  he 
had  hitherto  made   of  his   new  life,  had  still 
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the  power  to  cause  liim  an  infinite  amount  of 
pain.  He  did  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of 
stirring  up  all  these  things  once  more. 

It  followed  that,  being  cut  off  from  hunting, 
he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  sat  indoors  nearly 
all  day,  smoking  and  reading.  He  began  now 
to  read  more  than  he  had  ever  read  in  his 
life  before  ;  not  light  and  entertaining  books, 
but  heavy  tomes  upon  philosophy  and  science, 
which  gave  his  brain  hard  work,  and  absorbed 
his  whole  mind  with  an  unnatural  mental 
strain.  From  the  healthy  branches  of  science 
he  ended  by  diverging  into  things  which  were 
less  wholesome  for  him  in  his  already  morbid 
condition.  He  got  hold  of  some  old  volumes 
on  necromancy.  He  studied  the  theories  of 
the  influence  of  soul  over  matter,  and  lost  him- 
self in  the  infinite  chaos  of  conjecture  which 
surrounds  speculations  upon  the  destiny  of 
disembodied  spirits.  He  wasted  futile  hours 
in  meditating  about  the  unending  mystery 
which  for  ever  wraps  the  future  world  in 
its  mantle  of  dark  and  impenetrable  silence. 
Save  for  a  morning  stroll  after  breakfast  into 
the  stables,  he  remained,  hour  after  hour,  shut 
up  all  day  in  a  great  gloomy  librar}^,  poring 
over  these  curious  old  books — lost  in  a  very 
labyrinth  of  misty  reasonings,  which  in  some 
fashion  attained  a  wonderful  power  and  fascina- 
tion over  him.  Sometimes,  after  having  read 
all  day,  with  only  short  and  hurried  intervals 
for  his  solitary  meals,  he   would   continue   his 
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strange  and  nnliealtliy  studies  far  into  the 
silent  hours  of  the  night,  when  every  soul  in 
the  house,  save  himself,  had  long  been  in  bed 
and  asleep. 

One  evening  he  sat  as  usual,  alone,  and 
reading.  It  was  about  half-an-hour  after  his 
dinner.  A  reading-lamp  stood  on  the  table  ; 
a  large  open  folio  lay  before  him.  His  young- 
face,  once  so  bright  and  full  of  life,  was  bent 
seriously  over  the  open  pages.  There  w^ere 
deep  lines  upon  his  forehead  and  around  his 
mouth.  He  was  aged  and  altered  to  an  in- 
conceivable degree.  The  room  was  very  still. 
Heavy,  dark  red  curtains  closed  in  the  four 
lofty  windows  ;  a  red  fire  burnt  on  the  hearth, 
before  which  a  little  fox-terrier,  his  only  pet 
and  companion,  was  stretched  contentedly, 
at  full  leng-th. 

The  thick  snow  without  deadened  all  sounds, 
but  Vick's  ears  were  sharp ;  suddenly  she 
pricked  them  and  threw  up  her  little  black 
nose  with  a  sniif,  and  a  short  snapping  note  of 
warning.  Yal  took  ]io  notice  of  her ;  some- 
body was  probably  at  the  back  door  paying  a 
visit  to  the  servants.  But  Vick  still  kept  her 
head  erect  and  her  ears  well  up,  and  presently 
she  gave  utterance  to  one  or  two  more  little 
angry  barks. 

"  Be  quiet,  Vick,"  said  Val,  turning  over  a 
page  of  his  book. 

Yick's  reply  was  a  low,  but  most  savagely 
emphasised,  growl,  and  she  rose  from  her  re- 
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cumbent  attitude,  and  stood  looking  eagerly  iu 
the  direction  of  the  curtained  windows. 

Val  stooped  down  and  patted  her  white 
back. 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  lady  ?  Lie  down. 
Good  doo^.     What  do  you  hear  to-nio^ht  ?  " 

Vick  barked  loudly  out,  and  Yal  distinctly 
heard  the  sound  of  slow,  muffled  wheels  upon 
the  snow\.  immediately  outside  the  house. 

At  this  moment  the  hall  bell  rang  loudly, 
startling  all  the  echoes  of  the  silent  house  into 
life.  There  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps 
from  the  back  passages  as  the  butler  and  foot- 
man hurried  forward  to  answer  the  unac- 
customed summons. 

Val  stood  up  and  listened.  Who  could  be 
arriving  at  Croxton  House  at  this  hour  of  the 
evening  ?  What  visitor  could  conceive  him- 
self to  be  expected  at  the  cold,  inhospitable 
doors  of  the  hired  mansion,  where  he  had 
chosen  to  immure  himself  in  his  miserable  soli- 
tude ?  He  heard  the  drawing  back  of  the  bolts 
and  bars  of  the  front  door,  the  turning  of  the 
heavy  key  in  the  lock,  and  then  the  sounds  of 
voices  parleying  without. 

Val  opened  the  library  door  and  looked 
cautiously  out.  The  wide,  square  hall  was 
but  dimly  lit ;  a  hanging  oil  lamp  threw  a 
subdued  radiance  over  the  black  and  white 
chequered  flagstones,  over  which  skins  of  wild 
animals  were  here  and  there  laid  out,  over 
gloomy,  family  portraits,  of  a  race  which  were 
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strangers  to  him,  and  over  the  lower  portion  of 
a  vast,  wide  stone  staircase,  wdiich  disappeared 
upwards  into  the  gloom  of  the  passages  above. 
Across  this  dreary  looking  space,  Val  peered 
out  of  the  library  door  and  saw  his  own  men- 
servants  closing  about  the  half-open  front  door 
as  though  they  questioned  the  right  of  ad- 
mittance, sought  by  two  persons  standing 
without  in  the  blackness  of  the  nio;ht.  Val 
could  see  the  snow-covered  top  of  a  hired  fly, 
surmounted  by  objects  also  snow  covered, 
which  had  distinctly  the  appearance  of  lug- 
gage. The  fly  door  was  opened,  and  the  two 
travellers,  a  man  and  a  woman,  had  alighted 
and  stood  apparently  requesting  to  be  let 
into  the  house.  Outside,  the  cold  blast  drove 
keen  and  strong  into  the  open  house  door, 
and  the  snowflakes  came  thickly  and  whirl - 
ingly  down,  gleaming  in  the  faint  light  with 
shinin2f  whiteness,  aoainst  the  blackness  of 
the  night. 

'*  What  is  this  all  about  ? "  said  Val,  making 
a  step  into  the  hall. 

The  group  at  the  door  separated  ;  the  men- 
servants  making  way  for  the  new  comers. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,"  said 
Val. 

Then  the  lady,  who  was  small  and  slight  of 
stature,  and  whose  face  was  covered  with  a 
thick  veil,  came  swiftly  forward,  and  sank  like 
a  pufl"  of  swan's-down  at  his  feet. 

"  Val,"  she  said,  in  a  clear,  shrill  voice,  "3^ou 
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will  not  turn  us  away  fium  your  cloor  on  such 
a  night  as  this  !  " 

"  Good  gracious  !  Fenella,  can  it  be  you  f — 
and  Oswald  ? " 

The  man,  who  had  not  the  effrontery  of  his 
wife,  had  slunk  back,  somewhat  shamefacedly. 

"  Pray,  get  up  and  come  in  ;  you  must  be 
very  cold." 

The  butler  and  footman  began  to  take  the 
luggage  off  the  top  of  the  fly.  Yal  drew  his 
cousin  and  his  wife  into  the  library,  and  shut 
the  door.  Here,  once  more  Fenella  fell  upon 
her  knees,  flinging  off  her  hat  and  veil,  and  up- 
lifting a  pleading  face,  filled  with  emotion,  and 
trembling  hands  clasped  imploringly  together. 

*'  We  have  come  to  give  ourselves  up  to 
justice — Oswald  and  I.  Do  with  us  wdiat  you 
like  ;  send  us  to  the  police  station.  We  are 
ready  to  confess  all." 

"  Fenella,  get  up,  pray,  and  do  not  talk 
such  nonsense." 

Oswald  stood  by,  hanging  his  head  gloomily. 
His  wife  had  instructed  him  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  to  look  miserable. 

"  We  are  guilty  of  everything ;  but  we 
have  suffered  fearfully.  No  ;  I  will  not  get  up 
from  my  knees,  not  until  you  have  passed 
your  verdict  upon  us.  AVe  have  repented 
deeply,  and  we  have  been  punished.  Oh,  how 
we  have  been  punished,  for  we  are  starving, 
Val — literally  starving  !  " 

The  small,  fluff}'  head  sank  ;  the  face  fell  and 
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buried  itself  slindderino^lv  in  her  hands.  Val 
remembered  his  dying  promise  to  Ann  Eyre, 
and  was  terribly  distressed  ;  whilst  he  had 
been  living  in  plenty,  Fenella  had  been  starv- 
ing !  Was  this  how  his  pledge  to  the  dead 
had  been  performed  ?  He  forgot  her  heartless- 
ness  and  her  dnplicity,  her  criminal  attempt 
to  wrest  his  fortune  from  him ;  he  almost 
forgot  his  deep-seated  repulsion  to  the  woman 
who  crouched  in  so  lowly  an  attitude  at  his 
feet.  He  was  only  filled  with  a  great  pity 
towards  her,  and  with  a  great  self-reproach 
that  she  should  have  come  to  beg,  almost  her 
food,  at  his  hands. 

He  tried  to  raise  her  from  the  floor. 

"  Say  you  forgive  us  then  ;  take  my  hands 
and  Oswald's,  and  say  that  you  forgive  us." 

Oswald  then  reached  out  his  hand,  and 
muttered  something  inaudible,  but  which  Val 
took  to  mean  an  expression  of  penitence  for 
the  past. 

He  took  the  hands  that  had  been  ready  to 
ruin  him,  had  they  known  how,  and  he  for- 
gave them  fully  and  freely.  Then  he  placed 
Fenella  in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  rang  the 
bell ;  ordered  food  for  the  travellers,  and  fires 
to  be  lit  in  some  upper  chamber  for  their 
reception.  He  told  them  that  he  had  sought 
for  them,  long  and  anxiously,  not  to  bring 
them  to  justice,  as  Fenella  had  said,  but  to 
place  them  above  want  and  privation,  as 
Aunt  Ann  had  desired  with  her  dying  breath. 
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And  Fenella,  as  she  sat  by  the  fire  with 
her  chin  resting  in  her  hand,  looked  softened 
and  penitent ;  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
sighed  deeply  when  Yal  spoke  about  the  old 
woman  who  was  dead  ;  and  Yal,  looking  at 
her,  said  to  himself  that  he  liked  her  better 
than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

"  And  here  we  shall  remain  ! "  said  Fenella, 
triumphantly,  to  her  husband  that  night,  as 
they  took  possession  of  the  luxurious  bedroom 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  "  No 
more  lodgings  and  weekly  bills  and  pinchings 
and  scrapings  !  At  Croxton  House  I  mean 
to  be  a  fixture.  I  shall  make  myself  a 
necessity  to  the  heau  cousin,  so  that  he  will 
never  be  able  to  do  without  me  aoain  !  Con- 
fess,  Oswald,  that  your  wife  is  a  very  clever 
woman  !  " 


CHAPTER    VII. 


A     WEDDING     FAE     AWAY. 


P  and  down  the  long  length  of  the 
simny  esplanade  crept  a  lumbering, 
crazy- wheeled  invalid's  bath -chair. 
The  little  town  of  Vieres  lay  white 
and  still  under  the  shelter  of  the  mountain 
slopes  to  the  north.  The  blue  Mediterranean 
was  spread  like  an  azure  plain,  scarce  ruffled 
by  a  breeze,  to  the  south.  Here  and  there  a 
clump  of  graceful  olive  or  palm  trees  broke 
the  straightness  of  the  long  line  of  white  sea 
wall.  And  the  man  in  the  bath-chair  was 
dragged  up  and  down — up  and  down — be- 
tween the  town  and  the  sea,  with  his  eyes  some- 
times fixed  upon  the  mountains  and  sometimes 
upon  the  waves,  but  lie  saw  neither  of  them. 

The  face  that  had  once  been  full  of  a 
hundred  active  thoughts,  of  eager  plans  and 
schemes,  and  of  the  turmoil  of  a  life  of  daily 
action,  was  now  empty  and  vacant  as  the  face 
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of  a  dead  man.  He  saw  things  without  see- 
ing them  ;  greeted  people  without  knowing 
them  ;  spoke  of  things  he  had  once  known 
well,  and  which  now  conveyed  no  meaning  to 
his  mind  ;  and  asked  questions  to  which  he 
forgot  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

For  Eichard    Malsham    had   had  a   stroke, 
from    which    his    mind    had   never   recovered 
itself.     It  was  almost  immediately  after  Val- 
entine Eyre's    broken-off  marriage.       It  was 
said    he    had   been    mixed   up  in   some  ugly 
transaction  connected  with  his  wealthy  client's 
affairs  ;  that  there  had  been  something  shifty 
which    had    been    hushed    up    by    Valentine 
Eyre's    good    nature,    because   it  would    not 
bear  looking  into.     These  reports   got  about  ; 
his   credit  became  impaired  ;  his  friends  and 
his  clients  fell  away  from  him  ;  the  damaging 
rumours  reached    his    ears,    and   they   preyed 
upon  his  mind  ;  and  then  one  fine  day,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  pro- 
fessional   career,     the    hand   of    God    struck 
down  Eichard  Malsham,  and  he  was  smitten 
with    paralysis.       He    lost    the    use    of    his 
legs,     and    he    lost    the    use    of    his    mind. 
The  doctors  ordered  complete  rest  and  change 
of  air  and   scene.      The  junior  partner,   who 
had  hitherto  been  a  cypher,  bestirred  himself 
to  carry  on  the  business  ;   his  son,  Albert,  was 
turned  from  a  clerk  into  a  partner  ;  and  the 
Malsham  family  migrated  to  the  little  town 
of  Vieres,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  faint 
VOL.  in.  G 
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but  futile  hope  that  the  head  of  the  house 
might  thereby  be  restored  to  health.  They 
had  been  here  now  for  many  weeks,  and  he 
was  still  no  better  ;  in  health,  indeed,  he 
improved ;  he  now  slept  well,  and  had  a  good 
appetite  ;  but  as  the  body  strengthened,  the 
mind  seemed  to  become  weaker.  A  hopeless 
childishness  settled  down  upon  him  ;  a  thick 
cloud  obscured  his  past,  which  seemed  ever  to 
grow  more  and  more  intense  and  impenetrable. 

Presently  his  wife  and  daughter  came  out 
across  the  road  from  the  hotel  to  join  the 
invalid. 

"  He  looks  better  to-day,  does  he  not  ? " 
said  Mrs  Malsham  anxiously  to  her  daughter 
as  they  drew  near  the  bath-chair  ;  "  and  I  quite 
fancied  this  morning  he  was  clearer  in  his 
mind." 

Bella  shook  her  head ;  her  mother's  eager 
endeavours  to  see  the  brightest  side  of  her  hus- 
band's affliction  had  something  piteous  about 
their  futility.  Poor  Mrs  Malsham  !  The  in- 
capacity of  her  husband  meant  to  her  the  loss 
of  everything  that  made  her  life  worth  having. 
The  solicitor  had  saved  nothing  ;  his  large  in- 
come had  depended  solely  upon  the  flourishing 
state  of  his  business,  and  his  private  affairs 
were  found  to  be  in  hopeless  confusion.  Al- 
ready the  house  in  Kensington  Garden  Square 
had  been  let,  and  the  horses  and  brougham 
sold,  and  sundry  other  reductions  in  the  family 
expenditure  had  been  achieved.     Vieres,  too, 
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had  been  cliosen,  because  it  was  less  expensive 
to  live  at  than  Nice,  or  Cannes,  or  Mentone, 
and  the  girls  were  told  that  they  must  do 
without  a  lady's-maid,  and  be  content  to  w^ear 
old  dresses  for  a  long;  time  to  come.  Bella 
bore  all  this  very  badly  ;  she  was  one  of  tho^e 
people  who  do  not  shine  in  days  of  adversity. 
She  was  peevish  and  low-spirited,  and  inclined 
to  be  angry  with  her  father  for  bringing  so 
great  a  trouble  as  poverty  and  exile  upon  her- 
self by  his  illness.  Mr  Malsham  irritated  his 
elder  daughter,  too,  by  perpetual  allusions  to 
some  imaginary  lover  he  fancied  she  possessed. 
He  was  for  ever  inquiring  after  this  gentleman, 
and  wondering  why  she  did  not  marry  him. 
Poor  Bella !  who  would  only  too  gladly  have 
married  if  she  could,  felt  it  an  additional 
hardship  to  be  persecuted  in  this  fashion  by  a 
semi-imbecile  parent.  As  they  drew  near  the 
bath-chair  this  morning,  Mr  Malsham  called 
out  cheerfully  to  his  daughter, — 

"  Well,  Bella,  where  is  the  attendant  swain 
this  mornino^  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  mean,  papa." 

"Oh  ho !  a  pretty  good  joke  indeed  ! 
AVhere  is  our  gay  and  gallant  lover  ?  Don't 
blush,  my  dear — girls  ought  to  have  lovers. 
An  unmarried  girl  is  a  burden  on  her  parents. 
We  are  very  glad  you  are  going  to  be  married, 
my  dear — quite  right  and  proper." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  married,"  said  Bella, 
ill-temperedly. 
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"  It  is  your  fancy,  Eicliard,"  said  his  wife  ; 
"  the  girls  are  quite  happy  to  stay  with  us." 

"  Oh  !  they  all  like  a  husband,"  persisted  the 
poor  man,  with  a  little  chuckling,  senseless 
laugh.  "  Bella  has  got  a  fine  young  man,  with 
lots  of  money  ;  and  she's  a  lucky  girl,  I  say, 
a  very  lucky  girl ;  quite  right  to  leave  a  sinking 
ship,  and  now  her  poor  father  is  ill,  she  shows 
her  sense  by  taking  a  husband  of  her  own.  A 
sensible  girl  is  Bella — very  sensible — very 
sensible."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  shouted  out 
quite  angrily, — 

"  But  where  is  he  ?  A  lover  ought  to  show 
some  attention  to  the  girl  he  is  going  to  marry. 
If  I  see  him  playing  the  truant,  I'll  have  the 
law  of  him,  by  Jove,  I  will !  Where  is  he,  I 
say?" 

Nobody  answered  him  ;  his  wife  walked  on 
by  the  bath-chair,  and  laid  her  hand  soothingly 
upon  his  arm ;  the  girls  fell  back. 

"  This  is  dreadful  !  "  said  Bella,  to  her  sister. 
"  Heaven  knows  I'd  marry  fast  enough  if  I 
could,  for  I  can't  stand  this  life  any  longer. 
The  dulness  of  this  place  is  fearful  too — there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  in  it  from  morning  till 
night." 

"  There's  a  marriao;e  o;oino^  on  in  the  English 
chapel  this  morning,  I  hear,"  said  Clementina, 
who  was  of  a  more  contented  disposition  than 
her  sister,  and  was  inclined  to  make  the  best  of 
her  lot.  "An  Englishwoman  is  to  be  married 
to  an   Italian  prince,  and  they  are  to  go  on 
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afterwards  and  be  married  in  the  church  of 
San  Francisco.  I  vote  we  go  and  look  at  the 
wedding." 

"  Who  told  you  ? " 

"  The  chambermaid  at  the  hotel.  Come 
along,  Bella,  mamma  will  stop  with  papa — she 
doesn't  want  us  now.     We  w^ill  just  tell  her." 

The  bath-chair  was  turning  round.  Their 
father  smiled  at  them  in  his  foolish  way.  He 
beckoned  to  Bella. 

"  I  heard  you,"  he  said,  shaking  his  finger 
playfully  at  her.  '*  You  are  going  to  the 
church  to  get  married  !  And  T  know  who  he 
is  now — he  is  quite  mad,  remember — as  mad 
as  a  hatter.  I  always  said  so,  for  he  is  going 
to  give  all  the  money  away  to  hospitals  just  for 
a  whim — all  the  same,  he's  a  fine  young  fellow, 
and  I'll  give  you  my  blessing  on  it.  You 
might  go  further,  and  fare  worse,  than  marry 
Valentine  Eyre." 

"  Come  away,  Tina,"  said  Bella,  flushing 
red,  and  dragging  aw^ay  her  sister  by  the 
hand.  "  Come  and  let  us  look  at  this  wedding, 
if  you  like — this  kind  of  thing  wdll  drive  me 
mad." 

The  English  chapel  at  Vieres  w\as  a  sufii- 
ciently  cheerless  place  to  depress  the  spirits 
of  the  most  hilarious  wedding-party.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  narrow  white- 
washed room,  W'ith  three  large  windows  down 
each  side  of  it,  a  green  baize-covered  door  at 
one  end,  and  a  yellow  and  red  circle  of  painted 
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o'lass  at  the  other — which  was  called,  out  of 
courtesy,  the  east  end.  Here  there  were  also 
a  table  and  two  chairs,  the  tables  of  the  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord's  Prayer  upon  the 
walls,  a  strip  of  red  drugget,  and  a  white 
w^ooden  railing  in  front  of  it.  The  body  of  the 
building  was  filled  with  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
banded  together  by  strips  of  wood,  so  that 
when  any  one  moved  or  sat  down  on  any  one 
of  them,  the  whole  row  creaked  and  groaned 
toofether  over  the  wooden  floor. 

In  this  uninviting-looking  place  of  worship 
there  was  some  slight  and  unaccustomed  stir 
going  on  this  morning.  The  English  chaplain 
and  the  clerk  w^ere  bustling  backwards  and 
forwards  out  of  the  "  vestry,"  which  was 
simply  one  corner  of  the  room  screened  off"  by 
a  green  baize  curtain  ;  an  old  woman  was 
dusting  the  front  rows  of  chairs,  and  a  few 
spectators  were  dropping  into  the  chapel  at 
the  further  end.  Amongst  these  w^ere  a  middle- 
aged  lady  and  a  young  girl,  both  well  dressed, 
in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion — who  took  their 
places  near  the  door. 

''  I  do  call  this  the  most  wonderful  piece  of 
luck,  Eita  ! "  whispered  Lady  Cornelia  Fan- 
shawe,  for  it  was  she,  to  her  niece ;  "  fancy 
our  just  stopping  here,  for  two  days  only,  and 
coming  in  for  such  an  entertaining  spectacle 
as  this  !  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the 
world !  What  a  budget  of  letters  I  shall  be 
able  to  write  home    about   the   marriage  on 
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Sunday  afternoon  !  To  think  of  seeing  Made- 
line Abbott  married  after  all,  really  seems  too 
wonderful  to  be  true." 

*'  She  has  very  soon  forgotten  poor  Mr 
Eyre,"  said  Eita. 

"  My  dear  !  Four  months  !  It's  quite  a  decent 
time  !  Nobody  really  could  be  shocked  at  it  ; 
besides,  he  was  no  doubt  a  mativais  snjet, 
and  she  was  quite  right  to  throw  him  over.  I 
always  did  maintain  that  Madeline  was  a 
clever  girl,  and  would  never  throw  herself 
away." 

"  And  this  is  a  good  match,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  capital,  first  rate  !  The  Tornadis  are 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  old  Lombardy  families 
— and  they  have  married  money  for  three 
generations.  The  last  Princess  Tornadi  had  a 
large  fortune,  and  this  man's  g;randmother  was 
the  heiress  of  a  Viennese  Jew  of  untold  wealth. 
He  is  the  only  son.  and  is  enormously  rich." 

"Is  he  handsome  ?  " 

Lady  Cornelia  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'*  My  dear,  what  a  childish  question  !  As  if 
that  signified  !  No  !  I  can't  say  he  is  exactly 
handsome  ;  but  then  you  must  remember  that 
the  prince  must  be  nearly  fifty." 

"  Good  gracious  !  how  dreadfully  old  ;  and 
Madeline  can't  be  more  than  twenty- 
four." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  of  that  ?  Girls  can't 
afford  to  pick  and  choose  now-a-days,  or  else 
they  are  left  to  die  old  maids — like  our  poor, 
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dear,  foolish  Letty,  you  know.  You  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  marry  a  man  who  is  rich, 
regardless  of  his  appearance.  Girls  who  are 
too  fastidious  get  left  out  in  the  cold." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Eita,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Now,  Madeline  Abbott,"  continued  Lady 
Cornelia,  "  is  behaving  very  well,  I  consider  ; 
you  could  not  do  better  than  follow  her 
example.  I  shall  take  you  on  to  Eome  for  a 
month  before  we  go  home,  and,  who  knows, 
you  might  very  easily  pick  up  an  Italian  noble- 
man there  too  ;  only  we  must  be  careful, 
because  they  are  not  all  rich.  We  will  speak 
to  Madeline  coming  out  of  the  church — the 
Tornadis  will  give  us  the  best  introduction  to 
Italian  society.  How  surprised  Madeline  will 
be  to  see  us  here — sly  girl  !  No  doubt  she 
thought  she  would  be  married  cjuietly  at  this 
dull  little  place,  and  nobody  would  hear  of  it 
till  afterwards.  But  you  can't  hide  yourself 
abroad  any  more  than  you  can  at  home,  and 
I  shall  write  a  full  account  of  it  to  all  our 
mutual  friends  at  home.  Hush  !  here  they 
come." 

The  door  behind  them  opened  and  admitted 
not  any  of  the  bridal  party,  but  Bella  and  her 
sister,  who  took  their  places  quietly  behind 
Lady  Cornelia  and  her  niece. 

"  Gracious !  those  horrid  Malsham  girls," 
whispered  her  ladyship.  "  How  came  they 
here,  I  wonder  ?  " 
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''  Don't   you    remember,  Aunt  Corney,   we 

heard  that  Mr  Malsham  had  had  a  fit,   or  a 

stroke,  or  something,  and  was  ordered  abroad 

for  change  of  air  ?     I  suppose  it  is  at  Yieres 

-they  are  living." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember ;  dear  me,  how  small 
the  world  is  !  Don't  look  round  or  seem  to 
know  them,  Eita — they  were  horrid  vulgar 
girls  always  ;  and  now  their  father  has  lost 
his  position,  there  is  no  object  in  recognising 
them." 

A  few  more  minutes  of  silence  in  the  barn- 
like  chapel — then  the  door  swung  open  once 
more,  and  two  gentlemen,  both  evidently 
foreigners,  entered  and  walked  up  to  the  east 
end. 

"  There — that  is  the  brideoToom — the  first 

o 

of  the  two,"  whispered  Lady  Cornelia. 

"  AYhat !  that  horrible-looking  creature  with 
the  yellow,  shrivelled-up  skin,  and  that  awful 
squint  ?  "  cried  Eita,  in  dismay.  "  Ugh  !  how 
can  she  marry  him  ? " 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Eita  ;  one  can't  have 
everything.     I  consider  her  very  sensible." 

Eita  was  silent.  Her  natural  instinct — the 
instinct  of  innocent  girlhood,  which  was  not 
as  yet  extinguished  by  the  worldly  maxims,  by 
which  daily  and  hourly  her  aunt  endeavoured 
to  "  preach  down  "  the  purer  feelings  of  her 
heart — was  revolted  by  the  spectacle  of  this 
trafiic  of  youth  and  beauty  for  money  alone. 
Not  all  Aunt  Cornelia's  teachinors  could  smother 
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the  healtliy  revulsion  of  mind  with  which  she 
reo;ardecl  the  sour-faced  brideo;room,  who  now 
took  his  place  at  the  further  end  of  the 
church. 

There  is  something  attractively  romantic 
certainly  to  the  youthful  feminine  mind  in  the 
very  name  of  *'  Italian  prince."  It  has  a 
flavour  of  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale,  of  the  knight 
of  a  romance — music,  poetry,  large  dark  eyes, 
a  tenor  voice — things  all  pleasing  the  imagina- 
tions of  young  ladies  in  their  teens,  seem  to 
be  connected  with  him.  When  Lady  Cornelia 
had  suggested  that  a  second  Italian  prince 
might  possibly  be  found  for  herself,  Eita  had 
been  gratified  by  the  notion ;  but  when  the 
hideous  reality  of  Madeline's  chosen  husband 
presented  itself  visibly  before  her  eyes,  she 
experienced  a  shock  of  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust. Rita,  who  had  no  strength  of  character 
as  Letty  had,  and  who  was  prepared  to  do  as 
she  was  told,  and  "  be  good,"  as  her  aunt  said, 
shuddered  when  she  reflected  that  it  might 
possibly  become  her  duty  and  her  fate  to  marry 
such  a  one  as  Prince  Tornadi. 

Presently  the  swing-door  was  once  more 
pushed  open,  and  all  heads  were  turned.  There 
was  a  rustling  of  silken  skirts,  and  Madeline 
x4bbott,  leaning  upon  her  father's  arm,  came 
into  the  church.  She  was  simply  dressed  in 
plain  white  silk,  and,  save  for  strings  of  price- 
less pearls  round  her  neck,  and  the  glitter  of 
diamond  stars  which  fastened  her  tulle  veil, 
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showed  in  her  attire  no  evidence  of  the  wealth 
for  which  she  was  selling  herself.  She  was 
white  as  death  ;  her  eyes  and  hair  looked  un- 
naturally dark.  Colonel  Abbott  looked  nervous 
and  agitated,  but  Madeline  was  perfectly  self- 
composed.  She  walked  up  the  chapel  with  a 
firm  step,  and  a  head  drawn  proudly  and  de- 
terminedly up,  and  took  her  place  by  the  side 
of  the  prince. 

The  marriao^e  service  beoan.  Once  Made- 
line  winced — it  was  when  the  bridegroom's 
fingers  placed  the  ring  upon  her  hand.  The 
contact  of  his  hand  made  her  shiver  from  head 
to  foot.  Perhaps  she  thought  of  another  who 
so  lately  was  to  have  stood  thus  beside  her — ■ 
and  perhaps  the  memory  of  other  fingers  that 
had  stirred  her  pulses  with  their  caressing 
touch,  returned  to  her  mind  with  sickening 
vividity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  conquered 
the  passing  weakness  with  a  great  effort  of 
self-control,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded. 

When  it  was  over,  the  little  bridal  party 
retired  behind  the  curtained -off  corner  which 
served  for  a  vestry,  to  sign  the  register.  Then 
did  Colonel  Abbott  and  his  daughter  seem  to 
have  changed  places.  The  colonel's  nervous- 
ness had  now  vanished  ;  he  became  jocund  and 
hilarious.  He  shook  his  son-in-law  by  the 
hand  and  smote  him  playfully  upon  the  back. 
He  kissed  his  daughter  enthusiastically  upon 
both  cheeks,  and  congratulated  her  upon  hav- 
ing attained  to  the  happiness  of  becoming  the 
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prince's  wife,  and  he  exchanged  countless  nods 
and  winks  and  private  little  jokes  with  Count 
Lorello,  the  prince's  cousin,  who  had  officiated 
as  best  man  upon  the  occasion.  Madeline's 
fortitude,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have 
completely  forsaken  her.  She  trembled  from 
head  to  foot ;  her  shaking  fingers  could  scarcely 
grasjD  the  pen  with  which  to  sign  her  maiden 
name  for  the  last  time,  and  when  the  bride- 
groom lifted  her  veil  and  kissed  her  upon  the 
cheek,  she  fell  back  in  her  chair  and  all  but 
fainted  away.  Somebody  produced  a  bottle  of 
salts  and  the  bride,  after  a  few  minutes,  re- 
vived. Prince  Tornadi  looked  anything  but 
gratified  by  his  new  wife's  reception  of  his  first 
proff'ered  embrace.  His  brow,  was  black  as 
thunder,  and  he  gnawed  angrily  at  the  end 
of  his  moustache. 

"  A  trying  occasion,  dear  son-in-law,"  mur- 
mured the  handsome  colonel,  soothingly  patting 
his  daughter's  limp  hand  in  that  best  paternal 
manner  with  which  he  had  so  often  played  upon 
poor  Val's  feelings.  "  It  is  such  a  change  to  a 
young  girl  brought  up  as  this  darling  child 
has  been — so  secluded  from  the  contact  of  the 
coarse  world.  The  sensitive  mind  of  a  young 
maiden,  my  dear  prince  !  Think  how  delicate 
a  blossom  it  is.  My  sweet  one's  happiness  is 
almost  too  much  for  her." 

Madeline  saw  the  gathering  gloom  on  her 
bridegroom's  brow.  She  sat  ujd  and  smiled 
at  him — a  smile  which  came  like  a  pale  life- 
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less  gleam  across  a  white  winter  landscape. 
Heaven  only  knew  what  physical  agony  it  cost 
her  to  force  that  smile  upon  a  face  that  was 
almost  rigid  with  despair.  Sheer  terror  alone 
wruns:  it  forth  from  her.  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  him. 

"  I  am  better  now."  Her  white  lips  framed 
the  words  in  a  hollow,  voiceless  whisper. 
*'  Do  not  be  anxious,  Paolo  ;  the  air  will  re- 
vive me." 

"  That's  right,  my  dear,"  said  her  father, 
heartily.  "Then  give  your  bride  your  arm, 
Tornacii,  and  let  us  be  getting  on  ;  we  have 
the  other  church  to  go  to  now.  Courage,  my 
pet  child !  It  is  a  trying  thing  for  a  girl  to 
be  married  twice  over  in  one  morning.  You 
must  make  excuses  for  her." 

"  But  certainly,  colonel,"  replied  the  prince, 
the  cloud  melting  from  his  parchment-like 
face,  and  a  smile,  almost  more  hideous  than 
a  scowl,  broadening  upon  his  pinched,  drawn 
features.  He  leered  upon  his  wife  with  his 
crooked  eyes,  and  gave  her  his  arm,  and  the 
little  bridal  party  came  out  of  the  vestry,  and 
walked  down  the  cheerless  length  of  the  chapel 
in  procession. 

No  weddino;  march  run 2;  forth  its  glorious 
notes  of  triumph  over  Madeline's  white-veiled 
head ;  no  bevy  of  bridesmaids  with  happy 
faces  came  flutteringly  behind  her  ;  no  children 
cast  flowers  of  welcome  under  her  footsteps. 
In  an  ominous  silence,  the  Princess    Toruadi 
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passed  out  of  the  Englisli  olinpol.  niul  only  ono 
voice — aiKi  that  the  voice  of  a  mischicf-niaki no- 
acquaintance — wislied  her  \o\  as  slie  went  by. 

Madeline  started  as  the  well  known  face  of 
Lady  Cornelia,  in  her  Paris  bonnet,  was  thrust 
forward,  and  \\\<^  peau  dc  suede  gloved  hands 
forcibly  stayed  her  passage  as  she  was  about  to 
leave  the  church. 

"  So  delighted,  dearest  Princess,  to  oiYcr  you 
my  congratulations  !  What  a  surprise,  and  what 
a  pleasure  to  meet  our  beautiful  j\Iadeline 
again  like  this  upon  her  wedding-day;  and, 
the  dear  Colonel  too — I  am  indeed  charmed. 
This  is  Rita  Ormond,  my  niece,  Letty's  sister, 
3'ou  kno\\\  And  pray,  introduce  me  to  your 
husband,  my  dear !  I  am  positively  longing 
to  know  him." 

The  introduction  was  gone  through.  Tornadi 
bowed  and  smirked,  and  showed  all  his  yellow 
fjmg-like  teeth,  and  squinted  more  palpably 
than  ever.  Rita  compared  him  shudderingly 
in  her  mind  to  the  wolf  in  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood. 

"  We  are  coming  to  Rome,  Prince.  1  do 
hope  we  shall  meet  you  and  ^^our  dear  wife, 
who  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  there." 

The  Prince  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
swore  that  he  should  be  charmed,  overjoyed, 
enraptured,  in  fact,  to  meet  her  ladyship  again  ; 
then  he  ogled  Rita  with  his  sound  eye,  and 
with  more  bows  and  smiles  and  hand-shakes, 
the  bridal  party  passed  out,  on   their  way  to 
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tlio  cathedral  church  of  S;ui  Francisco,  wlicrc 
tlu;  niarriaf^c,  accordiri<i:  to  tfic  rites  of  tlie 
Cntliolic  (Jhurch,  was  to  })C  i^oric  throui^h 
again. 

"  And  Hho  never  so  rnucli  as  looked  at  me  ! " 
cried  l^ella  Mnlsharn,  almost  crying  with  mor- 
tifif-ation.  "  After  being  (;ntertain(;d  at  j>a[)a's 
house,  and  being  introducf;d  to  poor  Val  Eyre 
by  us,  and  received  all  sorts  of  kindnr^ss  from 
us  all  !  It  vx/idd  luive  been  a  sort  of  conso- 
lation to  mr;  to  }iav(i  shakf^n  liands  with  a  real 
princess!  but  she  looked  over  our  hr-ads  as  if 
we  had  been  dirt,  although  she  must  have  seen 
us.  I  always  said  she  was  a  nasty,  mean,  de- 
signing minx." 


<f''      -^^^O-^'r^ 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 


DOMESTIC  REFORMS  AT  CROXTON. 


WEEK  had  now  gone  by  since 
Fenella  and  her  husband  had  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Croxton 
House.  There  was  now  no  ques- 
tion about  their  going  away,  nor  any  sign 
that  their  visit  was  not  destined  to  last  for  an 
indefinite  j)eriod.  If  a  woman  who  is  clever 
and  determined  once  gets  a  firm  footing  in  the 
house  of  a  bachelor,  the  odds  are  that  she  will 
understand  perfectly  how  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion in  it.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  doubt 
that  the  lords  of  creation,  admirably  suited  as 
they  may  be  to  grapple  with  the  outer  world, 
are  by  some  freak  of  nature  totally  unfitted  to 
cope  with  the  minor  details  of  domestic  life. 
A  large  household  without  a  woman  at  its 
head  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  and  drifts 
at  its  own  sweet  will  whither  chance  may 
choose  to  take  it. 
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Val's  establishment  had  been  (and  the  un- 
happy man  knew  it,  but  could  not  tell  how  to 
alter  it)  in  a  condition  of  absolute  chaos.  The 
cook-housekeeper  had  had  everything  her  own 
way — the  prodigality  of  her  nature  and  the 
vastness  of  her  ideas  was  amply  proved  by 
the  outrageous  nature  of  the  bills  which  she 
brought  weekly  into  Val's  library,  and  which 
he  unquestioningly  paid.  The  waste  and  the 
extravagance  had  been  preposterous.  The 
butler — albeit  a  worthy  man  in  other  matters 
— had  followed  suit,  so  that,  although  never  a 
guest  sat  down  at  Val's  table,  the  wine  in  his 
cellars  disapjDeared  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ; 
in  addition  to  this  the  work  of  the  house  was 
neglected,  the  rooms  and  the  passages  were 
left  unsw^pt  and  undusted,  the  silver  and  the 
brass  remained  tarnished,  the  very  windows 
were  uncleaned  ;  in  fact,  Val  paid  through  the 
nose  to  be  vilely  waited  upon  and  unfaithfully 
served.  He  had  been  vaguely  conscious  of  all 
this,  but  had  had  neither  the  energy  to  redress 
it,  nor  yet  the  knowledge  how  to  set  to  work 
about  the  necessary  reforms  ;  so,  man-like,  he 
had  submitted  to  what  he  had  considered  to  be 
incurable. 

But  with  the  advent  of  Fenella  all  these 
thino's  beg-an  to  be  chanQ-ed  and  altered.  The 
cook  was  no  longer  permitted  to  order  things 
into  the  house  ad  libitum,  and  to  give  away  to 
her  friends  the  mountains  of  good  food  of 
which  she  did  not  care  to  make  any  use.     The 
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butler  was  requested  to  mark  down  in  a  book 
each  bottle  of  wine  that  he  took  out,  and  Mrs 
Power  carefully  went  over  the  contents  of  the 
cellar  in  order  to  verify  his  list.  She  took  the 
weekly  bills  into  her  own  hands,  and  checked 
down  every  item  to  see  that  it  was  not  in  ex- 
cess of  what  it  ought  to  be.  She  bullied  the 
housemaids,  and  she  spoke  her  mind  to  the 
footman ;  the  servants  began  to  understand 
that  somebody  was  come  into  the  house  who 
knew  how  to  master  them.  They  did  not  like 
her,  but  they  obeyed  her.  The  house  began 
to  be  thoroughly  swept  and  cared  for,  the 
silver  was  made  bright,  the  windows  were 
cleaned.  Val's  meals  were  served  with  punctu- 
ality and  precision ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
establishment  became  speedily  transmogrified 
into  habits  of  order  and  of  well-regulated 
discipline. 

Val  was  not  at  all  unconscious  of  the  benefit 
of  these  salutary  changes.  It  was  pleasant  to 
come  down  in  the  morning  to  find  his  tea 
ready  made  ;  the  silver  urn  fizzing  on  the 
table  ;  the  toast  hot  and  crisp  ;  the  kidneys 
and  the  eggs  ready  waiting  to  be  placed  steam- 
ing from  the  fire  upon  his  plate  as  he  sat  down, 
and  Fenella  herself  in  her  neat  cloth  gown 
sitting  opposite  him,  and  smiling  a  pleasant 
good  morning  across  the  breakfast  cups,  was 
by  no  means  a  disagreeable  feature  in  the  scene. 

Val  did  not  care  much  certainly  for  creature 
comforts  ;  but  no  man  can  be  utterly   insen- 
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sible  to  sucli  trivial  matters  as  an  orderly 
house  and  well  cooked  food,  and  he  began  to 
be  aware  that  somehow  or  other  Fenella  had, 
by  her  mere  presence  and  feminine  activity, 
introduced  these  thino-s  into  his  house.  And 
he  was  grateful  to  her  for  it.  He  began  to  be 
glad  that  she  had  come  to  live  in  his  house, 
and  to  understand  that  there  were  things 
about  her  which  almost  redeemed  the  bad 
qualities  in  her  nature  which  had  now  and 
then  come  to  the  surface  in  her.  But  as  to 
Oswald,  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  him. 
He  had  forgiven  them  both,  fully  and  freely  ; 
it  was  in  Yal's  nature  to  forgive,  and  that  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  To  harbour  ill- 
will,  or  even  to  remember  a  fault  that  was  past, 
was  not  possible  to  him  ;  to  forgive  meant  to 
him  to  forget  also ;  and,  if  Oswald  had  but 
chosen,  he  would  have  made  at  once  a  fami- 
liar friend  and  companion  of  him,  as  though 
nothing  had  ever  happened  to  impair  the 
cousinly  accord  between  them.  But  Oswald 
could  not  take  the  frank  forgiveness  thus  held 
out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered  to 
him.  It  is  in  the  essence  of  a  mean  nature  to 
be  irritated  rather  than  soothed  by  the  good- 
ness and  forbearance  shown  to  it  by  a  nobler 
disposition  than  its  own.  He  felt  ashamed 
and  humbled  in  Val's  presence,  and  he  hated 
him  for  causing  him  these  sensations.  He 
owed  him  a  grudge  for  having,  as  he  put  it  to 
himself,  got   the   best   of  it  in  life.     Nothing 
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that  Val  could  do,  no  kindness,  no  substantial 
benefit  that  he  could  show  to  him,  could  era- 
dicate the  gnawing  envy  with  wdiich  he  re- 
garded him. 

"  He  has  supplanted  me,"  he  would  say  to 
himself;  "  d — n  the  fellow!  but  for  him  / 
should  be  the  rich  man  and  he  the  beggar  ! " 
so  that  nothing  that  Val  could  do  or  say 
sufficed  to  soften  the  angry  hardness  of  his 
heart  against  him.  He  show^ed  his  feelings 
plainly  m  his  manner ;  he  was  surly  and  un- 
gracious ;  he  could  not  look  his  cousin  in  the 
face,  nor  take  his  hand  in  an  honest  and 
straightforward  fashion.  Val  came  to  the 
reluctant  conclusion  that  Oswald  disliked  him 
personally,  and  that  the  less  they  spoke  to  each 
other  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  parties. 

For  the  matter  of  that,  Val  seldom  met  his 
guests  save  at  meals.  The  frost  continued, 
and  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  as  he  had  done 
before  their  arrival,  over  his  books  in  his  own 
library  ;  but  the  presence  of  other  people  in 
the  house,  the  interchange  of  common-place 
talk  during  the  short  hours  they  met  in  the 
dining  -  room,  had  been  sufficient  to  create 
a  salutary  diversion  in  his  mind.  Fenella, 
too,  became  an  interest  to  him.  He  lost 
himself  in  marvelling  how  she  could  ever 
have  plotted  a  vile  forgery  in  order  to  ruin 
him,  or  how  she  could  have  left  Aunt  Ann  to 
die  alone  in  order  to  work  out  his  destruction 
under  Oswald's  auspices.     Her  manner  to  him 
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was  so  pleasant,  so  free  from  enmity,  so  cordial 
and  so  frank  that  he  felt  his  resentment 
against  her  to  be  meltino-  away,  and  he  often 
asked  himself  whether  he  had  not  cruelly  mis- 
judged her. 

All  this  time  negotiations  were  pending  for 
the  settlement  of  five  hundred  pounds  annu- 
ally upon  her  for  her  life.  Val  told  her  plainly 
what  he  intended  to  do  for  her,  and  Fenella 
appeared  to  be  most  prettily  and  effusively 
grateful  for  his  goodness  to  her. 

When  she  was  alone  with  her  husband,  she 
spoke  of  the  gift  in  a  somewhat  different 
style. 

"  It  isn't  much,"  she  would  say,  contemp- 
tuously, "  but  it's  better  than  nothing." 

"  It's  an  insult,"  Oswald  would  answer 
sulkily.  "  Five  hundred  a-year  from  a  fellow 
who  ought  to  share  every  penny  he  has  with 
me  !  How  can  I  be  expected  to  live  on  a 
pittance  like  that  ?  " 

'*  You  needn't  live  on  it — we  will  live  on 
him,  and  that  will  be  so  much  pocket-money  ; 
besides,  I  will  get  it  doubled  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are 
going  to  Jive  in  the  man's  house  for  years?  I 
tell  you  I  hate  the  fellow,  Fenella,  and  I  wont 
stop  here." 

He  was,  at  all  events,  more  honest  than 
she  was. 

*'  Then  you  may  go.     I  shall  remain." 
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"  I  hate  liim  ! "  repeated  Oswald  savagely. 

*'I  don't  hate  him;  and  here  I  mean  to 
stay." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  tell  me  that ;  I  can  see 
fast  enough  that  you  are  fond  of  him.  AVhy, 
you  give  the  chap  more  smiles  in  one  day 
than  you  have  given  to  me  ever  since  I 
married  you." 

''  He  has  more  sense  in  one  of  his  fingers 
than  you  have  in  your  whole  body,"  she 
answered,  flushing  angrily. 

"  Oh,  very  likely ;  no  doubt  you  are  ready 
to  fall  in  love  with  such  a  piece  of  perfection," 
he  said  sneer ingly. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool ! "  she  answered  liim, 
carelessly ;  but  she  walked  away  from  him, 
not  caring  to  carry  on  the  discussion. 

Unconsciously  he  had  hit  home.  The  secret 
of  her  innermost  heart  had  been  touched  by 
his  unmeaning  taunt.  She  loved  Val.  That 
love  had  never  died.  Eeveno^e  had  for  a  time 
clouded  it ;  jealousy  had  blotted  it  out ;  a  wild, 
helpless  rage  had  smothered  and  distorted  it 
into  the  likeness  of  enmity  and  hatred.  But 
deep  down  within  her  the  flame  had  burnt 
still — red  and  lurid  for  a  time,  indeed,  but 
ever  ready  to  burst  forth  again  into  a  blaze 
of  devouring  fire.  After  that  all  her  plans 
aojainst  him  had  been  thwarted  and  brouoht 
to  nothing,  and  when  she  had  heard  that  he 
was  unmarried  still  and  alive,  then  there  had 
arisen  within  her  a  great  longing  to  see  him, 
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to  be  near  liim  again,  to  rush  into  that  temp- 
tation which  duty  and  honour  should  have 
warned  her  to  fly  from. 

Now,  day  by  day  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  him,  her  wikl,  lawless  passion  gained 
strength,  and  grew  hour  by  hour  with  greater 
force  upon  her. 

To  hear  his  voice,  to  meet  his  eyes — to 
breathe  the  same  air  w^as  at  first  sufficient 
for  her.  But  as  the  days  passed  away  she 
became  less  and  less  capable  of  controlling 
herself,  and  less  content  with  the  silent  w^or- 
ship  which  she  offered  up  to  him.  There 
were  moments,  few  and  far  between,  wdien 
she  saw  him  alone.  On  certain  mornings  of 
the  w^eek  she  sought  him  in  the  library  to 
ask  for  money  for  the  house-bills,  or  to  take 
his  directions  and  wishes  concerning  sundry 
domestic  matters.  The  interviews  w^ere,  as 
a  rule,  of  the  briefest  and  most  business-like 
character. 

One  day  she  entered  the  library  as  usual 
after  breakfast.  Yal  sat  with  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  his  head  resting  on  both  hands,  a 
huge  volume  open  before  him.  He  did  not 
even  hear  her  come  in.  Yick  heard  her  and 
rose  from  her  place  on  the  hearthrug,  and 
slowly  she  stretched  first  her  front  legs  and  then 
her  back  legs,  after  the  manner  of  the  canine 
race,  then  she  sniffed  her  little  black  nose  in 
the  air  with  a  little  tremulous  movement ; 
lastly,  she  w^agged    her   tail    slowly  as    if  in 
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decorous  welcome  of  the  visitor.  But  Val 
never  stirred  an  inch.  Even  this,  the  con- 
trast between  the  master  and  his  dog,  was  a 
mortification  to  her. 

*'  Did  he  sit  like  that,  I  wonder,"  she  thought, 
*'  when  Miss  Abbott  came  into  the  room  to 
see  him  ! " 

Aloud  she  said, — 

"  Val ! " — she  called  him  Val  by  virtue  of 
the  cousinship. 

He  started,  and  looked  up. 

''  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Fenella,  I  did  not 
hear  you  come  in." 

"So  I  perceived,"  dryly. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ? " 

"  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  Maria  has 
been  very  impertinent  to  me." 

"  Indeed  !     Who  is  Maria  ?  " 

"  The  under-housemaid.  She  is  an  idle, 
untidy  girl,  neglects  her  work,  and  is  always 
gossiping  and  chattering ;  and  when  I  find 
fault  with  her,  she  is  impertinent.  I  think 
you  could  easily  improve  on  her.  Will  you 
send  her  away  ?  " 

"I?"  Val  looked  scared.  ''I  had  really 
rather  not  s|)eak  to  her." 

"  Do  you  wish  her  to  remain,  then  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,  if  you  think  she  had  better  go." 

"  I  do  think  so.  Would  you  like  me  to 
send  her  away  ? " 

''Yes,  certainly,  pray  do  —  if  you  don't 
mind    the    trouble.      You   undertook  to   look 
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after  all  these  household  matters,  yon  know, 
Fenella,  and  I  wish  yon  to  do  exactly  as  you 
like.  I  don't  care  to  be  bothered  with  these 
thincrs." 

He  looked  down  again  at  his  book,  as  though 
he  long;ed  to  Q-et  back  to  his  rending;.  She 
watched  him  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence. 
Then  she  put  forth  her  hand  timidh',  and  laid 
it  upon  his  book,  and  once  more  she  spoke 
his  name  —  this  time  softly,  lingeringly,  as 
though  she  loved  to  say  it. 

''Val." 

He  looked  up  again.  Fenella  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  windows  ;  her  face  was  in 
shadow ;  the  light  shone  through  her  crown 
of  fair  hair.  There  was  something  very  child- 
like in  her  aspect,  and  something  so  sad  and 
so  pitiful  that  Val  felt  a  sudden  compassion 
for  her. 

"  Poor  child,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  is 
mated  to  a  brute ! "  and  in  his  mind  he  laid 
all  Fenella's  sins  to  the  score  of  her  husband. 

*'  Val,  are  you  happy  ? "  she  asked  him, 
suddenly,  so  suddenly  that  it  made  him  start. 

The  question  set  him  thinking.  He  an- 
swered it,  half-absently,  following  out  his  own 
thoughts. 

''Ah!"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "What  is 
happiness  ?  That  is  the  main  question.  In 
what  does  it  consist  %  Who  attains  it  ?  and 
when  reached,  does  not  the  most  coveted  boon 
turn  to  dust  and  ashes  between  the  teeth  ?  " 
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"  All  whicli  means  that  you  are  not  happy, 
Yal '? " 

Val  threw  back  his  head,  with  a  smile.  Not 
to  Fenella  Power,  the  dauoiiter  of  ig-noble  and 
disreputable  jDarents,  would  Valentine  Eyre 
lay  bare  the  secrets  of  his  heart. 

**My  dear  Fenella,"  he  answered,  lightly, 
"  go  and  give  Maria  warning.  If  I  can  please 
you,  I  am  always  happy." 

She  turned  jjale.  She  knew  that  he  cared 
for  her  no  more,  not  half  so  much,  indeed,  as 
he  did  for  the  little  fox  terrier  upon  the  hearth- 
rug, who  came  rubbing  herself  up  caressingly 
ag;ainst  his  les^.  Fenella  watched  the  animal 
with  bitter  envy,  as  she  saw  Val's  hand  go 
down  unconsciously  and  linger  lovingly  upon 
the  white  and  tan  back.  A^ick,  thus  encouraged, 
jumped  up  upon  his  knee  and  licked  his  face  ; 
and  Val  laid  his  lips  upon  her  head. 

"  His  dog  is  far  dearer  to  him  than  I  am," 
she  said  to  herself  bitterly. 

**  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended  you,"  she 
said  humbly,  moving  as  if  to  go. 

Theii  Val's  generous  heart  smote  him. 

"  No,  no  ;  do  not  think  that,  Fenella,"  he 
cried.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  you. 
Only,"  with  a  laugh,  *'  your  question  was  a 
comprehensive  one.  Am  I  happy,  you  asked  ? 
Well ;  are  any  of  us  happy  ?     iVre  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  with  a  strange  earnest- 
ness ;  "God  knows,  I  am  the  most  miserable 
woman  upon  earth  !  " 
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Val  was  distressed. 

*'  Do  not  say  that.  If  you  have  had  cause 
for  uiihappiness  in  the  past,  you  have,  at  least, 
a  good  deal  to  make  you  happy  in  the  present. 
You  have  your  husband —  " 

She  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  Then 
she  turned  back  suddenly,  and  said  to  him 
impetuously, — 

"  Yal,  I  have  never  confessed  half  to  you. 
I  have  sinned  against  you  terribly ;  but  I 
wished  for  your  good  always.  Believe  me,  if 
things  had  gone  on,  you  would  have  been  far 
more  miserable  by  now ;  but  I  always  desired 
your  welfare.     There  was  that  letter." 

"  Don't  talk  about  these  thiiig^s.  I  have 
done  with  the  subject  altogether.  I  don't 
wish  to  renew  it,"  he  said,  rather  wearily,  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand,  as  though  to  dismiss  the 
topic  altogether.  He  could  not  quite  under- 
stand her ;  he  thought  she  was  talking  about 
her  plot  against  him,  and  the  codicil  to  which 
she  had  forged  his  uncle's  name.  He  knew  of 
no  other  sin  which  Fenella  had  committed 
against  him,  and  had  forgiven  her.  He  was 
sick  to  death  of  the  whole  business.  But 
FeneHa  had  other  thoughts  in  her  mind.  The 
letter  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  one  that 
lay  still  UDopened  upon  the  mantelpiece  of 
his  rooms  in  Clarg;es  Street,  and  which  had 
never  been  forwarded  to  him.  Mrs  Power  was 
not  very  clear  about  the  details  of  Val's  broken 
engagement  to  Madeline.     But  of  oue  thing 
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she  thought  herself  certain  ;  it  must  have  been 
that  letter  and  that  photograph  that  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  rupture  between  them. 

She  often  longed  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  how  Val  had  taxed  his  bride  with  her 
falseness,  and  whether  she  had  dared  to  deny 
the  evidence  of  her  own  handwriting.  It  had 
been  in  her  scheme  of  revenge  upon  him  that 
the  letter  should  reach  him  on  the  day  after 
his  marriage.  But  since  that  marriage  had 
been  summarily  put  an  end  to,  the  inference 
was  clear  that  it  had  reached  him  beforehand, 
and  so  prevented  his  union  w^ith  the  w^oman 
who  had  played  a  double  part  to  him.  Fenella 
could  not  be  sorry  for  this  now.  Val,  as  a 
married  man,  would  have  been  lost  to  her  for 
ever ;  Val,  as  a  bachelor,  still  seemed  to  her 
to  be  within  the  power  of  her  influence. 

"  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe,"  she  con- 
tinued in  a  low  voice,  "  that  you  have  always 
been  dear  to  me." 

He  looked  up  at  her  suddenly.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him  hungrily ;  her  voice  shook  ; 
a  deep  colour  suffused  her  face.  Fenella's 
lawless  love  shone  in  her  eyes  ;  and  Val  saw 
it. 

There  passed  between  them  that  electric 
flash  of  comprehension,  with  which  a  man  and 
a  woman  suddenly  read  each  other's  hearts. 

"  Val,"  she  murmured,  clasping  her  hands 
together  with  a  pitiful  action  of  deprecating 
sadness. 
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He  remembered  tlie  shadowy  garden  at 
Hampstead,  the  gloom  under  the  cedar  trees, 
the  silence  of  the  balmy  summer  evening, 
and  Fenella's  voice  trembling  with  passion  as 
she  had  murmured  to  him  then, — "  Yal,  I  love 

He  turned  away  from  her  with  a  sickenino- 
sensation  of  despair.  Was  this  fatal  mis- 
directed love  the  only  one  that  was  ever  des- 
tined to  be  laid  at  his  feet  ?  Was  this  mockery 
of  all  that  was  holy  and  pure,  the  only  sem- 
blance of  woman's  afiection  which  he  was  ever 
doomed  to  taste  ?  To  Yal,  whose  honour  was 
dearer  to  him  than  life,  Fenella's  love  was  like 
a  poisonous  weed.  She  was  his  cousin's  wife — 
had  she  been  his  sister  he  could  not  have  re- 
garded her  with  more  fraternal  feelings.  He 
tolerated  her,  rather  than  liked  her  ;  in  old  days 
he  had  even  experienced  for  her  that  sort  of 
instinctive  repulsion  which  a  man,  whose  life 
is  wholesome  and  upright,  feels  towards  one 
who  loves  to  wander  amongst  the  tortuous 
paths  of  intrigue  and  duplicity.  Every- 
thing in  her  character  was  naturally  abhor- 
rent to  him,  and  the  unasked-for  love  which 
she  once  more  allowed  him  to  perceive  towards 
him,  only  filled  him  with  renewed  disgust  and 
dislike. 

And  Fenella,  who  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
it,  was  also  clever  enough  to  retrieve  the  false 
ste})  she  had  taken  by  a  violent  effort  of  self- 
repression. 
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"  I  have  always  been  sorry  for  what  we  did, 
Oswald  and  I,"  she  said,  quickly  turning  the 
subject  into  safer  channels  ;  '*  it  was  not  per- 
haps altogether  my  fault — it  was  a  great 
temptation  to  Oswald.  And  you  know," 
.  with  a  little  laugh,  "  poor  dear  Oswald  is 
rather  weak — very  amiable,  dear  fellow,  but 
weak,  decidedly ;  still  we  are  both  sorry 
now." 

''  I  have  forgiven  it,"  said  Yal  coldly,  with 
his  eyes  once  more  upon  his  book  ;  "let  it  be 
forgotten  too." 

She  took  the  hint  and  left  him,  and  went 
her  way  to  give  warning  to  the  refractory 
housemaid.  But  there  was  a  bitterness  worse 
than  death  at  her  heart.  She  saw  that  she 
was  scorned.  Once  ao;ain  she  had  laid  her 
heart  low  at  his  feet,  and  once  again  he  had 
coldly  rejected  the  gift  she  offered  him. 

Could  such  a  one  as  Fenella  forgive  this 
twice  repeated  offence  ? 

"  He  shall  pay  for  it  yet — and  dearly  ! "  she 
murmured  to  herself,  with  a  dark,  evil  light  in 
her  cold,  hard  eyes. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  out 
upon  the  frozen  landscape  which  kept  Val  a 
prisoner,  ice-bound,  to  his  own  house.  There 
was  no  sign  as  yet  of  the  frost  giving.  Yet 
there  were  gathering  clouds  in  the  west,  and 
had  Fenella  known  it,  there  were  tokens  in  the 
air  that  a  change  was  not  fixr  off. 

That  very  night  the  wind  veered  round,  and 
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the  iron  hand  of  winter  relaxed  its  hold  upon 
the  earth. 

And  with  it,  too,  the  weathercock  of  Valen- 
tine Eyre's  life  whirled  round  once  more. 
New  things  were  about  to  befall  him. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    MEET    AT    HAMSTONE    GREEN. 

5^^^vHERE  was  a  great  commotion  in 
Foxlial]  Court.  Servants  ruslied 
hither  and  thither ;  doors  were 
banged;  hurrying  footsteps  pressed 
along  the  passages  and  staircases  ;  messages 
were  sent  flying  from  the  house  to  the  stables, 
and  from  the  stables  back  again  to  the  house  ; 
the  butler  and  the  footman  and  the  valet  and 
the  stud  orroom  had  a  bad  time  of  it  that 
morning  ;  for  over  all  the  confusion  was  heard 
the  stentorian  voice  of  the  master  of  the  house 
scolding,  ordering,  expostulating,  and  anathe- 
matising, in  no  gentle  or  well-regulated  tones. 
And  all  this  was  because  the  frost  was  gone, 
and  Sir  George  Armstrong  was  going  out 
hunting  as^ain  ! 

He  had  borne  the  long  frost  badly — very 
badly.  He  had  sulked  and  grumbled  and 
sworn  at  everything  and  everybody  ;  he  had 
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stood  fixed  for  whole  minutes  at  a  time 
before  the  barometer,  regarding  it  with  a 
moody  and  melancholy  abstraction,  and  tap- 
ping it  angrily  every  now  and  then  with  a 
heavy  forefinger,  as  though  he  would  dearly 
have  liked  to  have  smashed  it  altoo^ether.  He 
had  varied  this  entertainment  by  floundering 
out  into  the  snow  to  stare  miserably,  first,  at 
the  weather-cock  at  the  top  of  the  stable- 
yard  ;  and  secondly,  at  the  smoke  coming 
out  of  his  own  chimneys ;  and  on  failing  to 
detect  any  favourable  inclination  in  the  mind 
of  the  wind,  he  had  come  in  again,  cross  and 
peevish  as  a  spoilt  child,  to  snarl  at  his 
servants  ;  sneer  at  his  wife  ;  and,  oh,  worse 
calamity  of  all,  to  abuse  his  daily  food  with 
a  persistent  bad  temper,  which  refused  to  be 
smoothed  away. 

But  now  all  at  once  the  wind  had  changed  ; 
the  ice  and  snow  had  vanished,  and  a  genial 
moisture  descended  softly  and  warmly  from 
the  low,  grey  clouds  into  the  long  hardened 
bosom  of  mother  earth.  Straightway  "  the 
soul  of  our  Nimrod  became  soothed  and 
softened ;  his  voice  once  more  resumed  its 
hearty  ring  ;  his  face  decked  itself  with 
smiles  and  good  nature  ;  there  was  a  brisk- 
ness about  his  shouted  orders,  a  good  temper 
about  his  very  oaths,  which  inspired  his 
servants  with  the  alacrity  of  a  pleasurable 
excitement ;  he  kissed  his  wife,  tapped  the 
baby — instead    of     the    weather-glass — under 
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the  chin  with  his  forefinger  ;  and,  in  short, 
reappeared  once  more  in  his  favourite 
character,  of  the  hearty,  jolly  fox-hunting 
squire.  So  little  does  it  take  sometimes  to 
make  a  pleasant  and  amiable  man  out  of  a 
bad-tempered  and  disagreeable  one. 

As  to  Letty  she  had  never,  during  the  worst 
of  his  troubles,  been  so  thoroughly  out  of 
favour  with  him  as  the  rest  of  his  household, 
including  his  own  wife.  She  had  that  rare 
faculty  of  knowing  how  to  manage  people,  and  of 
making  allowances  for  idiosyncracies  of  charac- 
ter in  others.  Instead  of  treatino^  his  distress 
as  silly,  and  trembling  at  his  exhibitions  of 
temper  as  did  his  wife,  she  sympathised  with 
him  about  the  weather,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
she  laughed  at  him  gently  about  his  impa- 
tience at  it.  In  this  way  she  earned  her 
brother-in-law's  affection  and  favour. 

'*  You  see,"  he  would  say  to  her,  "  Helen  is 
so  selfish  she  doesn't  try  to  enter  into  it ;  but 
it's  a  very  serious  matter  to  be  having  twenty 
hunters,  and  eight  or  ten  idle  men  doing 
nothing,  eating  their  heads  off  day  after  day. 
It  is  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  my  pocket 
every  day ;  but  Helen  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand that — " 

'*  Oh  yes,  she  does  ;  but  then  you  ought  to 
look  upon  a  frost  as  a  necessary  annual  risk — 
like  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  a  farmer,  you 
know.  I  know  it's  serious  for  you,  George  ; 
but  when   you  came  to  swearing  you'd  pull 
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clown  the  weather-cock,  and  threatening  to 
throw  your  cutlets  out  of  the  window  last  night, 
because  you  said  they  had  been  put  out  of 
doors  to  get  cold — why,  then  you  know,  I 
think  Helen  was  right  to  be  cross  with  you, 
for  you  were  really  too  naughty — now,  w^ere 
you  not  ?  " 

And  the  baronet  did  not  mind  being  scolded 
after  this  fashion  by  his  pretty  sister-in-law. 

So  it  was  to  her  and  not  to  his  wife  that  he 
brought  the  first  joyful  news  of  the  hopeful 
change  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  Letty  gave 
him  back  the  full  extent  of  her  sisterly  delight 
and  sympathy,  much  to  Lady  Armstrong's 
surprise. 

"  Dear  me,  Letty,  I  can't  think  what 
makes  you  go  into  such  ecstasies  over  the 
thaw  !  "  said  the  lady  languidly  from  her  sofa. 
"  You  seem  to  have  developed  quite  a  passion 
for  hunting  since  you  have  been  living  here  ; 
and  you  really  do  bolster  George  up  in  his 
folly  in  a  most  injudicious  way." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  '  bolster- 
ing him  up  '  Helen  ;  of  course,  I  am  unfeign- 
edly  glad,  as  everybody  who  likes  your  husband 
must  be,  that  he  is  happy  again  in  the  pro- 
spects of  hunting." 

"  My  dear  child,  what  a  pity  George  did  not 
marry  you  instead  of  me  !  "  exclaimed  Helen 
sarca>tically  ;  "  he  really  would  have  suited  you 
admirably,  ill  temper  and  all." 

*'  Don't  be  foolish,  Helen !      George  would 
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not  have  suited  me  in  the  least ;  but  if  I  had 
married  him,  as  you  have,  I  should  certainly 
try  to  make  the  best  of  his  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  to  be  lenient  to  his  faults, 
instead  of  ignoring  the  former  and  aggravating 
the  latter  as  you  do  ! " 

"  How  horridly  outspoken  you  are,  my  dear 
child  !  "  murmured  Lady  Armstrong.  "  Life  is 
not  long  enough  for  the  heroics  you  are  for 
ever  going  off  into.  What  on  earth  are  George's 
faults  and  good  qualities  to  me,  as  long  as  I  do 
what  I  like  myself?  Now  do,  like  a  good  child, 
put  off  that  ugly  frown,  and  come  and  look  at 
the  box  of  new  l3onnets  which  Madame  Parme 
has  sent  me  from  towm.  I  want  you  to  help  me 
to  choose  one." 

But  here  Sir  George,  in  scarlet  coat  and  tops, 
came  bursting  into  the  room. 

"  Now,  aren't  you  girls  coming  to  the 
meet  this  morning  ?  What,  Helen  !  not 
dressed  ?  I  made  sure  you  would  come  ;  I've 
ordered  the  pony-carriage  for  you — it  will  be 
round  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Are  you  not 
coming  ? " 

"  Not  I !  I  have  other  things  to  attend 
to." 

For  half-a-minute  Sir  George  looked  very 
disappointed  ;  he  was  not  without  a  heart,  and 
his  pretty  wife's  coldness  and  indifference  was 
a  vexation — scarcely  perhaps  a  grief — to  him. 
Letty  was  sorry  for  him,  and  when  he  turned 
to  her  and  said, — 
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''You,  at  least,  will  come  out,  Letty  ? "  she 
answered  that  she  would  be  ready  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  meet  at  Hamstone  Green  was  well 
attended  that  morning.  The  little  triangular 
patch  of  grass  that  formed  the  centre  of  the 
village  of  Hamstone,  with  cross  roads  and  sign 
posts  at  each  corner,  being  crowded  both  with 
horsemen  and  with  carriages  ;  everybody  was 
in  a  good  temper  over  the  renewal  of  hunting 
weather ;  congratulations  poured  forth  from 
every  side ;  neighbours,  who  only  met  on 
hunting  days,  greeted  each  other  again  with 
enthusiasm.  Glasses  of  sherry,  brought  from 
some  hospitable  house  hard  by,  were  handed 
about  from  horseman  to  horseman — there  was 
a  general  aspect  of  joy  and  good  fellowship 
upon  the  countenances  of  all.  Letty,  sitting 
remote  in  her  pony-carriage,  watched  the  scene 
with  interested  eyes  ;  many  of  the  people 
were  strangers  to  her,  yet  she  knew  some  of 
them,  for  a  good  many  young  red  and  black 
coated  huntsmen  had  been  her  partners  at  the 
late  balls,  and  now  raised  their  hats  with  shy 
admiration  to  Sir  George's  pretty  sister-in-law. 
Yet  no  one  came  up  to  talk  to  her.  The 
groups  of  horsemen  were  fully  occupied  in 
discussing  the  much  wished-for  change  in  the 
weather,  and  the  chances  of  the  day's  sport. 
The  condition,  or  want  of  condition,  of  their 
hunters,  after  the  prolonged  frost,  was  eagerly 
commented  upon, — everything,  in  short,  pre- 
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sen  ted    a   scene    of    animation    and    renewed 
vitality. 

Letty  leant  back  in  the  pony-carriage,  and 
looked  at  it  all — she  had  no  part,  save  as  a 
spectator  in  that  gay  scene ;  and  yet  she 
vaguely  looked  out  for  one  face,  and  one  form, 
amongst  the  crowd,  which  as  yet  she  failed  to 
see  there.  Her  heart,  despite  all  her  efforts, 
beat  a  little  when  she  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  him.  And  yet — what  if  she 
did  ?  Would  he  not  pass  her  by  with  that 
same  cold  bow,  with  that  half-averted  glance, 
which  was  all  he  had  given  her  when  he  had 
met  her  alone  in  the  lanes.  It  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  speak  to  her  now,  in  such  a 
public  place,  and  with  so  many  people  around 
her.  Her  heart  ached  as  she  thought  of  it. 
He  might  have  spoken  to  her  then  ;  one  word 
of  recognition  of  an  old  friend  would  not  surely 
have  hurt  him. 

"  I  am  nothing  to  him,"  she  said  to  herself 
very  sadly.  "  Madeline  was  his  whole  life  and 
soul ;  without  her  the  whole  world  is  empty  to 
him.  And  yet — and  yet,"  she  added  to  herself, 
whilst  a  mist  of  tears  gathered  suddenly  in 
her  eyes,  "  and  yet  I  could  have  loved  him 
very  dearly." 

Then  suddenly  there  came  a  horse's  sharp, 
ringing  steps  behind  her,  and  a  voice  spoke 
her  name. 

''Miss  Ormond.     Letty!" 

She  turned   with  a  start ;    but  it   was  not 
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Val's  voice  that  had  spoken,  and  her  foolishly- 
beatinsf  heart  sank  down  sick  and  cold  ao;ain 
within  her.  And  yet  it  was  the  face  of  a 
friend  that  was  bending  down  towards  her, 
not,  certainly,  Valentine  Eyre's  handsome 
countenance  and  dark  blue  eyes,  nor  yet 
his  dark  clustering  hair,  but  features  small 
and  insignificant,  weak  and  watery  optics,  and 
straight,  plastered  hair  of  a  fiery  colour. 

''Lord  Warlock!  You!  How  did  you 
come  here  ? " 

"  Are  you  very  surprised  to  see  me,  Miss 
Ormond  ?  I  am  staying  near  here,  at  Des- 
borough  Castle,  for  a  day  or  two.  Lord 
Desborouo'h  has  o-iven  me  a  mount,  and  here 
I  am  to  try  my  luck  with  the  Catchem 
hounds  ;  that  is  mij  history.  And  you,  are 
you  well  ?  You  are  looking  very  thin,  I 
think.  I  half  hoped  I  might  meet  you  to- 
day, as  I  knew  this  couldn't  be  many  miles 
from  the  Armstrongs.  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself?  How  have  you  spent 
your  time  ?  " 

"  How  many  Cjuestions  you  ask  at  once," 
answered  Letty,  laughing. 

She  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  showed  her 
pleasure  in  her  eyes.  Lord  Warlock's  ugly 
face  had  a  charm  of  its  own  for  her ;  his  red 
hair  and  complexion,  his  boyishness  and  his 
insipidity  failed  to  disgust  her  now  as  it  used 
to  do  in  the  days  when  he  had  pressed  her  to 
become  his  wife.     All  that,  Letty  knew,  was 
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at  an  end  now,  and  the  little  viscount's  very 
deficiencies  aroused  no  other  feeling  in  her 
save  an  amused  sense  of  good  fellowship  and 
friendliness, 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  "  she 
asked  him,  smilingly. 

**  Where  do  you  think  I  was  last  week  ? " 
he  answered  her.  "  At  Gresley  Hall,  in 
Hampshire." 

"  What !  at  the  Mallets  ?  Oh  !  then  you 
must  have  met  my  sister  Eita  there  ;  she 
is  staying  there  with  my  aunt,  Lady  Cornelia 
Fanshawe.  They  went  to  stay  there  on  their 
return  from  abroad." 

Lord  Warlock  nodded.  If  it  were  possible 
for  so  ruddy  a  little  man  to  become  ruddier, 
that  process  he  now  underwent. 

"  Oh  yes !  I  met  your  aunt  and  your 
sister ; "  then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  added 
below  his  breath,  with  a  sort  of  reverent  awe 
in  his  voice, — "  she  is  perfect." 

Letty  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

"  Who  ?     Aunt  Corney  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  God  forbid  !  Your  sister — Rita'' 
— he  spoke  her  name  with  a  reverent  tender- 
ness— "  she  is  so  like  you,"  he  added,  quickly. 

"Is  she?" 

Eita  had  never  been  considered  to  bear 
much  resemblance  to  Letty ;  but  strangers 
sometimes  see  likenesses  that  are  hidden  from 
the  familiar  eyes  of  those  who  see  us  daily. 

"  She  is  like  you  in  her  ways,  too,"  he  went 
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on  ;  '*  so  clever  and  original ;  so  full  of  life  and 
fun." 

Kita's  travels  in  Italy  must  decidedly  have 
developed  her  character  wonderfully,  within 
the  last  few  months,  thought  Letty. 

"  And  she  is  very  pretty  too — not  so  pretty 
perhaps  as  you — but  then  her  style  is  differ- 
ent. But  I  can  see  a  great  look  of  you  about 
her ;  and,  when  she  w\as  acting  with  me  in 
'  The  Bunch  of  Koses  '— " 

"  Oh  !  you  acted  together  then  ?  " 
"  Yes  !      Did  she   not  write    and  tell  you 
about  it  ?     It  was  a  little  comedy  we  got  up. 
The  Mallets  have  a  regular  theatre,  you  know, 
and  often  get  up  private  theatricals." 
''  And  you  and  Rita  got  up  this  play  ? " 
*'  Yes.      She  was  the  shepherdess." 
"  And  you  were  the  shepherd,  I  suppose  ? " 
"  Well  —  yes  ;  "    blushing    furiously    and 
fierily  ;   "there  seemed  no  one  else?     I  don't 
look  much  like  a  shepherd,  do  I  ?     But — Rita 
seemed  to  wish  me  to  take  the  part." 
"  Oh  !     And  did  Rita  act  well  ? " 
"  Perfectly — but  then  she  does  everything 
well." 

A  light  began  to  break  in  upon  Letty.  A 
smile  shone  in  her  eyes,  and  hovered  about 
the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"  Oh,  Lord  Warlock  !  Lord  Warlock  !  "  she 
cried,  holding  up  a  playful  forefinger  at  him. 
"I  do  believe  you  have  been  making  love  to 
my  sister  ! " 
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"  Now,  come,  come — you  are  too  bad  !  You 
know,  Letty,  if  I  had  had  a  chance  with  you, 
I  never  would  have  chano^ed." 

"  No  protestations,  my  lord — you  are  the 
most  faithless  of  swains.  How  can  I  ever 
believe  in  man  ag;ain  ? " 

"  But  she  was  like  you,  and  your  sister,  you 
see,  and  that  attracted  me  first ;  and  then  I 
found  out  how  nice  she  was  in  herself — like 
you,  you  know,  only  just  a  little  different — 
and  I  w^ondered,  and  I  thought — Oh,  Letty  ! 
should  you  be  very  angry  ?  " 

"  Angry  !  wdiy  should  I  be  angry  ?  Have 
you  spoken  to  Eita,  then  ? " 

*'No;  I  would  not  have  done  so  without 
speaking  to  you  first  for  the  world.  You 
know  I  never  loved  anybody  before  I  loved 
you,  and  I  shall  never  feel  the  same  as  I  did 
to  you  to  any  girl,  not  even  to  your  sister. 
But,  at  home,  they  want  me  to  marry ;  my 
father  says  I  must,  my  mother  never  leaves 
me  any  peace  about  it.  They  tell  me  it's  my 
duty,  but  they  leave  me  quite  free  to  make 
my  own  choice  ;  they  say  as  long  as  the  girl 
is  well-born  and  well-bred,  they  will  ask  no 
more.  They  are  very  good  about  it  to  me, 
and  it  seems  I  must  find  a  wife  somewhere. 
And  I  like  Rita — to  begin  with,  she  is  your 
sister  ;  and  then  she  is  pretty  and  good  and 
clever.  I  have  been  saying  to  myself  that  I'd 
sooner  marry  her,  if  she  will  have  me,  than 
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anyone  else.     Letty,  do  you  think  I  have  any 
chance  with  her  ?  " 

He  looked  anxiously  at  her.  He  was  not 
certain  of  his  suit,  this  young  viscount,  who 
was  heir  to  one  of  the  noblest  names,  and  the 
finest  fortunes,  of  all  England.  He  was  doubt- 
ful whether  Eita  Ormond,  any  more  than 
Letty,  would  consent  to  marry  him.  Letty 
liked  him  all  the  better  for  his  diffidence. 
Whilst  she  paused  he  repeated  his  question, — 

"Do  you  think  she  will  have  me,  if  I  ask  her  ? " 

Letty  thought  of  Eita,  whose  mind  was 
certainly  more  vain  and  worldly  than  her 
lover  conceived — backed  up  by  Lady  Cor- 
nelia and  all  her  exhortations  and  admonitions 
— no,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  Warlock 
would  find  himself  rejected  a  second  time  by 
a  niece  of  Lady  Cornelia  Fanshawe's. 

"  I  should  say  you  would  have  every  chance  of 
success,  Lord  Warlock,"  she  answered  heartily. 

"  And  you — will  you  wish  me  luck  ?  " 

''  With  all  my  heart.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
one  whom  I  had  sooner  welcome  as  a  brother- 
in-law  than  yourself." 

She  reached  up  her  hand  and  touched  his  ; 
their  fingers  met  for  one  instant  in  a  quick 
grasp  of   symj)athy. 

Eapid  as  had  been  the  action,  soon  as  it  was 
over,  the  little  scene  had  nevertheless  not 
passed  unnoticed. 

Standing  motionless  upon  his  horse  upon  the 
further  side  of  the  little  crowded  village  green, 
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Valentine  Eyre  had  caught  sight  of  Letty  sit- 
ting alone  in  her  pony-carriage.  It  was  in  his 
mincl  to  come  over  and  speak  to  her,  but  ere 
he  had  quite  decided  upon  doing  so,  someone 
else  had  ridden  up  quickly  behind  her  and 
claimed  her  attention.  Val  sat  quite  still  and 
watched.  It  was  not  yet  so  long  ago,  nor  had 
his  own  troubles  so  completely  obscured  his 
memory  of  the  event  of  last  season,  but  that  he 
recollected  perfectly  the  on  dits  of  the  world 
six  months  ago.  He  remembered  well  enough 
hearing  that  Lord  Warlock  was  paying  great 
attention  to  pretty  Miss  Ormond  ;  that  the 
Ardencapels  were  propitious  to  her  ;  that  Lady 
Cornelia  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
bring  about  the  match — all  this  was  quite 
fresh  in  his  memory.  For  all  that  he  knew  to 
the  contrary,  Warlock  might  be  actually  en- 
gaged to  Letty.  He  certainly  looked  lover- 
like enough  now. 

With  a  strange  and  horrible  gnawing  pain, 
the  pain  of  a  new  and  terrible  jealousy — ter- 
rible because  it  was  so  utterly  unexpected — he 
watched  the  viscount  bend  familiarly  and  con- 
fidently (as  it  seemed  to  him)  down  over  the 
back  of  Letty's  pony-carriage  ;  he  watched  her 
face  soften  and  brighten  as  she  spoke  to  him, 
noted  her  gentle  smiles,  her  look  of  pretty  in- 
terest, and  then,  finally,  he  saw  that  impulsive 
gesture  of  amity  and  friendliness  when  she  put 
her  hand  up  to  touch  his,  and  which  he  inter- 
preted as  the  sign  and  token  of  her  love. 
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He  turned  liis  liorse  away  with  almost  a 
groan. 

"  She  loves  him  !"  he  said  to  himself  bitterly. 
"  She  loves  that  crimson-headed  idiot — or  she 
tells  him  she  loves  him — for  what  ?  For  his 
rent  roll  and  his  coronet,  no  doubt !  She  is 
what  I  have  always  known  her  to  be — false 
and  mercenary.  Valentine  Eyre,  my  boy, 
if  you  can  break  your  neck  to-day,  it  will  be 
the  best  thing  that  you  can  do  wdth  yourself." 

He  rode  away  down  a  side  lane,  out  of  sight 
of  those  two  faces  that  still  continued  in  such 
maddening  proximity  to  each  other. 

*'  I  shall  always  hope  to  be  your  best  friend," 
Warlock  w^as  whispering  to  her ;  "do  you 
ever  wear  my  ring,  Letty  ? " 

She  drew  off  her  glove  and  showed  it  to  him. 

"  I  have  never  taken  it  off.  Is  it  not  a  token 
of  our  true  and  earnest  friendship  ?  " 

"  And  if  you  w^ant  me  ever,  you  will  send 
for  me  to  help  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  Then  it  will  make  no  difference  betw^een 
you  and  I,  whether  your  sister  is  good  enough 
to  take  me  or  no.  1  think  I  will  wTite  to  her 
to-night." 

"  Do  so,  by  all  means." 

**  I  shall  wait  at  Desborou2:h  for  her  answer. 
I  shall  write  to  your  aunt  too,  of  course  ;  and 
then  I  will  ride  over  to  Foxhall  on  Thursday 
morning  and  tell  you  my  news,  whatever  it 
may  be — good  or  bad." 
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"  I  think  it  will  be  good,"  she  answered, 
smiling.  "  And  now  you  must  be  off,  for  here 
is  the  master,  and  there  are  the  hounds  going 
off  down  the  lane.  Good-bye,  I  am  going  home 
now.     I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  day." 

She  pressed  his  hand  once  more,  and  turned 
her  ponies'  heads  homewards,  whilst  Warlock 
trotted  quickly  away  amongst  the  throng  who 
pressed  thickly  together  in  the  wake  of  the 
hounds. 

A  splendid  run  had  the  Catchem  hounds 
that  clay  ;  a  fine  old  fox  started  in  Hamstone 
gorse  led  them  such  a  dance  across  country, 
as  had  not  been  enjoyed  for  many  a  day. 
Forty  minutes  of  hard  riding,  and  as  fast  a 
thing  as  could  be  done.  Soon  the  stragglers 
and  the  half-hearted  sportsmen  were  left  be- 
hind, only  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  the  picked 
men  of  the  country  were  left  with  the  hounds. 
Amongst  these  were  Sir  George  Armstrong 
and  Lord  Warlock  ;  but  leading  them  well  to 
the  front  rode  Valentine  Eyre,  going  straight 
as  a  die  upon  his  brown  horse. 

*'  That  chap  rides  as  if  he  wanted  to  break 
his  neck,"  said  Sir  George  to  Warlock,  as  the 
two  came  along;side  for  a  moment.  "  What  is 
he  goino;  at  now  ?  Good  heavens  !  he  can't  m 
at  that  place,  there's  a  six  foot  drop  into  a 
road  ;  no  horse  can  do  that.  Hold  hard,  sir  !  " 
he  shouted,  "  you  can't  get  over  there — bear  to 
the  right  ;  for  heaven's  sake,  man,  pull  up  !  " 

But  if  Valentine   Eyre  heard,  he  paid   no 
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attention — lie  rode  on  straight  for  the  fence. 
The  brown  horse  rose  obedient  to  his  hand, 
rose,  poised  high  in  the  air,  and  then  felL 

One  wild  crash,  one  blinding  shock,  one 
frightful  struggle,  and  then  all  was  still. 
The  gallant  brown  horse  lay  stiff  and  dead 
with  a  broken  back,  and  Valentine  Eyre  lay 
stretched  beneath  him,  covered  with  blood, 
and  senseless. 


CHAPTEE     X. 


MARIA     SPEAKS      HER      MIND. 


OW  is  Mr  Eyre?" 

"  Not   any   better,     miss,    I'm 
sorry  to  say." 

The  answer  brought  a  grey 
shadow  of  misery  into  her  face.  Every  day, 
now  for  a  fortnight,  she  had  driven  her  sister's 
little  pony  cart  up  to  the  door  of  Croxton 
House  to  ask  the  same  question  every  day,  to 
receive  the  same  disheartening  answer. 

"  Do  they  think  him  worse  then  ? "  she 
asked,  a  little  brokenly.  ''  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
see  the  doctor  myself  !  " 

"  Dr  James,  he  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
him,  miss,"  answered  the  butler,  respectfully ; 
"he  seemed  so  sure  at  the  first  when  the 
master  first  recovered  his  senses  that  he  should 
pull  him  through,  but  now  all  his  remedies 
seemed  to  fail.  He  only  said  this  morning  to 
me  he  couldn't  understand  the  fever  lastino;; 
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that  it  ought  to  be  yiehling  to  treatment  by 
now,  instead  of  which  he  don't  gain  no  ground 
at  all." 

"  Has  he  a  good  nurse  ?  These  hired 
women — " 

"  Oh,  miss,  Mr  Eyre  has  no  hired  women  at 
all  about  him.  Mrs  Power  nurses  him  lierself ; 
not  a  creature  goes  into  his  room,  save  her 
and  the  doctor.  She  never  leaves  his  side, 
day  nor  night ;  her  devotion  to  the  poor 
gentleman  is  quite  beautiful — he  certainly 
don't  lack  care  and  attention." 

Letty  looked  drearily  into  space  with  miser- 
able eyes  that  saw  nothing  of  tlie  objects 
which  they  rested  upon.  A  cold,  numb  sense  of 
misery  lay  heavy  as  lead  at  her  heart.  What 
could  she  do  for  him  who  lay  thus  sick  and 
helpless  within  that  hushed  and  silent  house  ? 
Another  watched  beside  him — another  sat  by 
his  bedside  and  tended  him.  Oswald  Power  s 
wife,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  to  whom  he 
could  scarcely  be  very  dear,  since  of  necessity 
she  must  be  to  Yal  almost  a  stranger,  whilst  she 
who  would  gladly  have  given  her  life  for  his, 
was  forced  to  remain  outside  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  a  servant  how,  day  by  day,  he  waxed 
weaker  instead  of  stronger,  with  no  power  to 
stir  a  finger  in  the  service  of  that  dear  life, 
that  lay  thus  hovering  on  the  border  land  of 
death. 

She    turned    away   slowly   from    the    door, 
glancing   up    sadly    as    she    did    so    at    tliose 
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closely  -  curtained  windows  above,  behind 
which  she  had  been  told  that  Val  lay  in  his 
darkened  bedchamber,  fighting  out  his  battle 
with  death. 

As  she  drove  away  at  a  foot's-pace  down 
the  laurel-bordered  drive,  she  came  suddenly 
upon  Oswald  Power,  sauntering  towards  the 
house  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a 
short  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Letty  had  never 
spoken  to  Oswald  since  the  days  now  so  long 
ago,  when  he  had  been  a  suitor  for  Madeline 
Abbott's  hand  ;  indeed,  she  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed more  than  a  formal  greeting  with  him 
since  that  other  time  still  more  remote,  when 
she  had  declined  to  become  his  wife.  No 
thouo^ht  of  this  circumstance,  however,  em- 
barrassed  her  now.  The  great  and  absorbing 
anxiety  which  weighed  upon  her  heart,  over- 
shadowed every  minor  consideration  of  life. 
She  pulled  up  her  pony  and  reached  out  her 
hand  eagerly  to  him. 

''  Oh,  Mr  Power,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  met 
you  !  Tell  me  all  about  him  ;  and  why,  why 
does  he  not  get  better  ?  " 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  words,  it  struck  her 
that  Oswald  behaved  oddly.  To  begin  with, 
he  stopped  most  reluctantly.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  intended  to  pass  her  by,  when  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor 
beside  her  pony-cart.  He  lifted  his  grey 
shooting-cap  almost  surlily  ;  his  answer,  too, 
was  peculiar,  under  the  circumstance. 
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"  Keally,  Miss  Ormond,  I  am  not  a  doctor  ; 
I  can't  say  why  my  cousin  doesn't  get  better." 

"  But  surely  you  must  know  how  he  really 
is  ?  "  she  persisted.  "  Is  not  your  wife  nursing 
him  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  wife  is  nursing  him,"  he  an- 
swered, with  an  odd  sort  of  defiance  in  his 
manner.      "  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  ?  " 

"Oh  no  ! — oh  dear,  no  ! "  She  drew  back 
in  pained  surprise ;  ''  but  I  have  come  to 
inquire  at  the  door  every  day  since  the  acci- 
dent, and  one  learns  so  little  from  a  servant. 
I  felt  glad  to  meet  you,  because  you  must 
know  exactly  what  his  state  is,  and  I  thought 
you  would  not  mind  telling  me,  as  I  have 
known  Mr  Eyre  a  long  time,  and  I  cannot 
help  feeling  very  anxious  about  him.  The 
butler  only  tells  me  that  he  is  no  better,  and 
that  your  wife  is  nursing  him." 

"  The  butler  tells  you  exactly  the  state  of 
the  case,  Miss  Ormond  ;  he  is  no  better,  and 
my  wife  is  nursing  him." 

She  was  puzzled.  His  extraordinary  want 
of  civility  to  herself,  the  lack  of  sympathy 
he  evinced  for  his  cousin's  condition,  and  the 
angry  resentment  which  he  displayed  at  her 
questions,  struck  her  as  something  singular. 

*'  And  you  can  tell  me  nothing  more,  then  ?" 
she  said  sadly. 

"  Nothing,  I  regret  to  state.  Mr  Eyre  has 
the  best  medical  attendance.  Dr  James  is 
considered  very  clever,  and  he  seems  perfectly 
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satisfied  that  everything  is  being  done  that 
can  be  done." 

There  was  something  so  coldly  repulsive 
about  the  way  in  which  he  said  this,  that 
Letty  felt  unable  to  prolong  the  interview. 

"  I  will  call  ao^ain  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

o  ... 

*' As  you  please,"  he  replied,  lifting  his  cap 
again,  and  Letty  drove  on. 

Within  the  house,  meanwhile,  Mr  Crabb, 
the  butler,  was  speaking  his  mind  to  one  of 
the  maids.  This  happened  to  be  that  very 
Maria,  the  under-housemaid  to  whom,  but  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  Mrs  Power  had  given  a 
month's  warning.  Maria  lay  under  sentence 
of  dismissal  at  this  very  moment.  In  conse- 
quence, Mrs  Power  was  anything  but  dear  to 
her. 

Maria  was  a  pretty,  fresh-complexioned 
country  girl,  with  a  good  heart  and  an  im- 
pulsive nature.  She  was  giddy  and  careless 
about  her  work,  certainly,  but  under  a  mistress 
who  had  been  patient  with  her,  and  had  given 
her  a  chance  of  improving  herself,  she  might 
in  time  have  cured  herself  of  her  faults. 

Mrs  Power  had  had  no  patience  with  Maria, 
neither  had  she  given  her  any  time  wherein  to 
amend  her  errors.  She  had  given  her  warn- 
ing instead,  and  Maria  was  to  go.  Now,  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  one  human  being 
to  thoroughly  hate  and  detest  another,  so  much 
did  Maria  the  under-housemaid  hate  and  detest 
Fenella  Power. 
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When  Mr  Crabb,  who  had  a  penchant  for 
pretty  faces,  and  who  considered  that  Maria 
had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  new  "  missis," 
who  had  set  up  herself  and  her  reforms  over 
the  household,  told  Maria  that  that  pretty 
Miss  Ormond  from  Foxhall  Court  had  just 
called  again  to  inquire  for  "  poor  master,"  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  cut  up  like  to  hear  he  was 
no  better,  Maria  tossed  up  her  chin  with  a 
snort. 

"  And  no  more  he  won't  be  no  better,  poor 
gentleman  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Not  as  long  as 
them  as  has  no  rio-ht  to  be  there  is  a  meddling; 
and  a  muddling^  about  over  him." 

Upon  being  further  pressed  to  explain  her 
meaning,  Maria  gave  vent  to  the  following 
enigmatical  and  mysterious  sentence, — 

"  I  means  what  I  means  ;  and  them  as  can 
see  as  much  as  Maria  Goodge  sees  can  see  for 
themselves  that  which  I  do  mean." 

This  not  being  calculated  to  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject,  Mr  Crabb  mildly  re- 
quested Miss  Maria  to  state  whether  she  was 
alluding  to  Miss  Ormond,  to  which  the  damsel 
replied  tartly, — 

'*  No,  Mr  Crabb  ;  and  it  is  not  Miss  Ormond 
as  I  am  alluding  to,  poor  young  lady  !  She  is 
like  to  cry  her  eyes  before  we  have  done  with 
it,  that  she  is.  I  feel  sorry  for  her,  and  her 
poor  young  gentleman  a-lying  on  his  back 
there  with  only  half  his  senses,  with  that  there 
caterwauling,  black-hearted  she  cat  of  a  woman 
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a-hanging  over  his  bed,  and  a-doiiig  of  him  to 
his  death  ! " 

"Maria!  you  are  using  language  as  is  in- 
discriminately detrimental  to  the  character  of 
a  lady,  cousin  by  marriage  of  our  master,  Mr 
Eyre,"  said  Mr  Crabb,  with  sternness  and 
digoity. 

"  No,  Mr  Crabb,  and  that  is  just  what  I  am 
not  a-doing;  of.  I  knows  what  I'm  talkino;  of, 
I  do  ;  and  had  you  been  me,  and  seen  all  the 
jDhysic  throwed  out  of  the  window,  and  all  the 
poultices  chucked  out  to  the  chickens,  and  the 
ice  that  was  a-ordered  for  his  poor  'ead  all 
carried  away,  just  as  it  came  up  in  the  bucket, 
all  melted  away,  and  never  applied  to  his  'ead 
at  all,  except  for  five  minutes  when  the  doctor 
came,  you'd  say  just  what  I  do  too, — see  if 
you  wouldn't ! " 

"  Good  laws  !  "  ejaculated  Mr  Crabb,  aghast ; 
"  you  don't  ever  mean  it,  do  you,  Maria  ? " 

"  I  means  that  what  I  means  ! "  ejaculated 
the  damsel  once  more,  oracularly. 

Now,  this  conversation  set  Mr  Crabb  think- 
ing very  deeply  indeed.  All  day  long  he 
pondered  and  turned  it  over  and  over  again 
in  his  mind,  and  he  being  an  honest  man  and 
true,  his  meditations  took  the  following  form  : 

Supposing  these  vague  accusations  and  hints 
dropped  by  Maria  Goodge  to  be  substantially 
true  ;  supposing  that  Mrs  Oswald  Power,  for 
ends  of  her  own  (which  might  readily  be 
divined),  were   indeed  plotting,    by  a  simple 
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system  of  non-fulfilment  of  the  doctor's  orders, 
to  shorten  the  life  of  her  husband's  cousin. 
What,  in  that  case,  would  it  become  the  duty 
of  him,  Zacariah  Crabb,  to  do  ?  and  what 
steps  would  it  behove  him  to  take  in  order 
to  defeat  her  vile  and  infamous  purposes  ? 
Now,  Zachariah  Crabb  could  in  no  way  answer 
these  questions  satisfactorily  to  himself. 

To  begin  with,  he  was  a  servant  of  an  old- 
fashioned  class,  of  a  sort,  alas  !  now  well- 
nigh  extinct.  He  had  a  respect  for  those  set 
above  him  by  Providence,  which  was  not 
easily  upset  or  undermined.  His  "betters," 
to  Zachariah  Crabb,  were  his  "  betters  "  in  very 
deed — better  in  mind,  and  manners,  and 
wisdom,  and  morals  than  he  himself.  This 
was  a  f\iitli  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  To 
find  out  such  a  ghastly  wickedness  as  Maria 
had  lightly  laid  to  Mrs  Power's  charge  did 
not  come  easily  or  naturally  to  him.  He  was 
quite  sure  such  a  thing  should  not  even  be 
hinted  at  without  the  most  decided  and  con- 
vincing proofs.  Then,  again,  even  if  the  thing 
were  true,  who  was  he  to  go  to  ? — to  whom 
was  he  to  breathe  his  dire  suspicions  ?  Crabb 
knew,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  Jim  Wright. 
He  even  was  aware  of  his  address,  and  he 
was  certain  that  to  write  to  Mr  Wright  would 
be  a  step  which  could  not  be  a  very  mistaken 
one.  But  letters  take  time,  and  two  days  of 
posts  backwards  and  forwards  might  easily 
become  an  irreparable  loss  of  time. 
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And  then  suddenly  inspiration  came  to 
that  honest  but  slightly  obfuscated  brain.  Mr 
Crabb  said  to  himself  that  he  would  be  lynx- 
eyed,  and  watch  and  see  for  himself  what 
w^ent  on,  and  that  if  he  were  ever  so  little  dis- 
satisfied with  what  he  saw  then,  that  he  would 
send  the  gardener's  boy,  his  own  nephew, 
with  a  note  straioht  over  to  Foxhall  Court  to 

o 

Miss  Ormond. 

"  And  she'll  come  fast  enough,  bless  her 
pretty  face  !  He  is  her  sweetheart  for  sure 
and  certain,  or  she'd  never  come  here  day 
after  day  with  her  eyes  all  filled  with  tears, 
and  a-looking  so  pale  and  anxious  to  inquire. 
She'd  come  over  at  once,  I  know,  and  look 
after  the  poor,  young  chap ! "  thus  argued 
honest  Crabb,  all  ignorant,  as  he  was,  of  the 
claims  of  Grundyism. 

That  evening  he  questioned  Maria  again. 

"  Did  you  really  mean  it,  Maria,  my  dear, 
what  you  said  to-day  about  the  poor  master 
and  Mrs  P.  ? " 

"  Mr  Crabb,  I'm  not  in  the  'abit  of  eating 
my  words  !  "  replied  the  maiden,  grandly. 

"  It's  all  true  then  ?  " 

"  In  course  it's  true  ! " 

''  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  Because  I've  seen,  I  tell  you  ! " 

"  Seen  what  ?  " 

"  Seen  her  a-pouring  out  the  bottles  of 
medicine   and  the  broth  by  night   out   of  the 
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dressing  -  room  window  into  the  kitchen 
garden." 

"  AYhat !  every  night  ?  " 

''Every  single  night,  as  Dr  James  orders 
a  new  prescription." 

"  There  was  a  new  lot  of  medicines  ordered 
to-day ;  they  came  over  from  the  chemist, 
not  an  hour  asro,"  observed  Crabb,  thought- 
fully. 

"  Very  well  then,  they'll  go  out  of  the 
window  to-night." 

''What  time  T' 

"  Oh,  late — after  CA^erybody  is  gone  to  bed  ; 
about  twelve  o'clock." 

"  I've  great  mind  to  stop  outside  and 
watch,"  mused  the  butler. 

"  Well,  then,  do  so  by  all  means,  Mr  Crabb, 
and  you  will  see  that  which  you  will  see  ! 
There's  a  moon  to-night,  and  you'll  have  a 
good  view  by  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  under  the  pear  tree." 

So  that  night — carefully  encasing  his  portly 
person  in  a  long,  rough  overcoat,  rolling  a 
white  worsted  comforter  many  times  round 
his  neck,  drawing  on  a  pair  of  knitted  mittens, 
and  tying  a  cap  with  ear-flaps  closely  down 
over  his  bald  pate — Mr  Crabb  stole  forth 
alone,  and  by  moonlight,  and  took  up  his 
station  in  a  shadowy  angle  of  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Letty  Ormond,  meanwhile,  had  gone  home 
very    sad,    and    also    very    much    bewildered. 
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Oswald's  manner  had  set  her  thinking.  Why 
had  he  been  so  ungracious  and  so  unreasonably 
irritated  ?  She  could  not  imagine  !  It  al- 
most seemed  to  her  as  if  he  suspected  her  of 
spying  upon  himself  and  his  wife  ;  but  upon 
what  ?  that  was  the  puzzle !  What  was  it 
that  Oswald  Power  was  angry  with  her  for 
touching  upon  ?  Letty  could  not  understand. 
But  that  there  was  some  kind  of  mystery 
in  his  manner  and  his  answers,  was  ab- 
solutely certain  to  her.  She  thought  over  it 
long  and  anxiously  without  arriving  at  any 
conclusion. 

"  Oh,  if  Warlock  were  only  within  reach," 
she  said  to  herself  with  a  sigh.  But  Warlock 
was  up  in  London  wooing  her  sister  Bit  a — 
for  Bita  had  returned  to  her  parents'  wing  in 
Bryanstone  Square,  beaming  over  with  pride 
and  delight  at  her  position  as  Lord  W\arlock's 
affianced  bride.  There  she  had  encountered 
the  warm  congratulations  and  commendations 
of  all  her  friends,  together  with  the  scathing 
sarcasm  of  Balph  and  the  brats,  who  insisted 
upon  calling  their  future  noble  brother-in-law 
by  the  opprobrious  cognomen  of  "leavings," 
in  allusion  to  his  reception  at  Letty's  hands 
last  summer.  How  could  Letty  summon  away 
the  happy  lover  in  these  early  days  from  her 
sister's  side.  She  felt  that  no  vague  uneasiness 
of  her  own  imagination  was  a  sufHcient  cause 
for  her  taking  so  strong  a  step.  And  yet  she 
remembered  how  often  he  had  entreated  her 
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to  send  for  him  in  any  trouble  or  perplexity, 
and  she  did  not  forget  either  that  it  was  he 
who  had  ridden  off  to  her  at  full  oallop  to 
break  the  news  of  Yal's  accident  gently  to  her, 
w^ith  tender  words  of  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion, lest  she  should  hear  the  dreadful  story 
first  from  careless  and  inconsiderate  lips.  To 
her  dying  day,  Letty  felt  that  she  must  ever 
be  grateful  to  him  for  this.  For  at  the  first, 
it  was  believed  that  Yal  was  killed ;  and  in 
that  dark  hour  of  sorrow  and  dismay,  Warlock 
had  lield  her  hand  and  murmured  words  of 
pity  and  comfort  with  all  the  aff"ection  of  a 
brother,  and  more  than  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman.  She  could  not  forget  this.  He  would 
not  even  write  to  Eita,  or  leave  her,  until 
better  news  arrived  from  £)roxton  House,  and 
Val  was  pronounced  to  be  alive  and  likely  to 
recover. 

Eemembering  all  this,  Letty  made  up  her 
mind  that  in  spite  of  Kita — should  a  real 
necessity  arise — she  would  fulfil  his  oft-re- 
peated injunctions,  and  send  for  him. 

The  following  morning,  when  Lady  Arm- 
strong's maid  brought  her  in  her  cup  of  tea, 
there  lay  also  on  the  tray  a  thin,  dirty-looking 
envelope,  with  "  Miss  Ormond  "  scrawled  upon 
it  in  spider-like  characters. 

Letty  looked  at  it  wonderingly. 

"  That  is  a  note,  miss,  a  little  boy  brought 
at  a  quarter  to  seven  this  morning,"  explained 
the  maid. 
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*' Where  on  earth  did  it  come  from  ?"  she 
inquired,  turning  it  over  curiously. 

"  Well,  miss,  the  boy  said  somebody's 
butler  sent  him  over  with  it,  so  I  didn't  think 
it  could  be  of  any  importance.  Certainly  I 
wasn't  going  to  wake  you  at  that  hour  for 
such  a  thinor." 

o 

Letty  opened  it.  Her  eye  glanced  at  the 
signature,  Z.  Crahh.  She  did  not  think  she 
had  ever  heard  of  the  name  in  her  life.  She 
began  to  read.  Then  suddenly  her  face 
changed.  She  crunched  the  paper  up  in  her 
hand  and  jumped  out  of  bed. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  she  was 
dressed,  and  knocking  at  her  sisters  door. 
She  scarcely  waited  for  an  answer  before  she 
burst  impetuously  into  the  room. 

"  Helen,  I  have  just  had  an  extraordinary, 
a  terrible  revelation  ! — a  note  has  been  brought 
to  me,  sent  by  one  of  Mr  Eyre's  servants — 
it  seems  that  dreadful  woman,  his  cousin's 
wife,  is  neglecting  him  —  pouring  away  his 
medicine  and  his  food." 

"  Dear  me,  how  shockins^ !  " 

Lady  Armstrong  said  this  exactly  in  the  tone 
she  would  have  used  had  she  been  told  of  a 
massacre  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cari- 
beean  Islands.  Her  sister's  breathless,  trem- 
bling words  affected  her  no  nearer  than  that. 

"  But  don't  you  understand  that  she  is 
killing  him  ?  He  is  getting  worse  daily — he 
will  die  ! "  she   cried,  clasping  her  hands  fran- 
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tically  together,  whilst  tears  of  agony  gathered 
in  her  horror-stricken  eyes. 

Lady  Armstrong  patted  down  the  soft  curls 
of  her  fringe  with  loving  fingers,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  slip  on  her  rings,  one  after  the  other. 

"  Keally  ^ "  she  said  with  a  beautiful  in- 
difference to  Yal's  predicament.  "  Why  don't 
they  call  in  the  police,  then  ?  " 

Letty  positively  stamped. 

"  Good  Heavens,  Helen  !  are  you  made  of 
flesh  and  blood,  I  wonder,  or  are  you  only  a 
doll !  "  she  cried  indignantly. 

Helen  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"  My  dear  child,  wdiat  is  the  matter  ?  I  am 
sure  I  am  very  sorry  for  poor  Yal  Eyre  ;  but 
w^hat  is  the  use  of  all  this  excitement  ?  /  can't 
help  him." 

"  Yes,  you  can — you  can !  "  she  cried  ex- 
citedly. "You  can  help  him — you  and  I  to- 
gether ;  we  can  save  him.  We  can  go  over 
together  and  say  that  we  knew  him  as  a  boy, 
and  insist  upon  helping  to  nurse  him.  We 
can  turn  that  woman  out ! " 

''Letty,  you  must  be  mad  !  It  is  probably 
only  a  trumped-up  tale  to  begin  with." 

*'  No,  no  ;  it  is  true.  I  know,  I  feel,  that  it 
is  true.  Yesterday,  when  I  met  Oswald  Power, 
he  was  so  odd.  I  was  convinced  that  there 
was  something  wrong  ;  and  now  I  know  it, 
and  you  will  come  with  me,  Helen,  will  you 
not '{  Dear  Helen,  you  must — you  will  ?  Oh, 
say  you  will  ! " 
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She  sank  down  upon  her  knees  by  her  sister's 
side,  and  wound  her  arms  about  her  neck.  She 
was  past  caring  whether  or  no  her  secret  would 
be  laid  bare  ;  for  was  not  Val's  very'  life 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  her  prayers ! 
But  no  prayers  were  able  to  penetrate  through 
Helen's  triple  armour  of  coldness  and  hardness 
and  selfishness. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  really  are  demented  ! 
I  will  certainly  not  go  on  such  a  quixotic 
errand  ;  nothing  would  induce  me." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  by  myself." 

''Alone?  into  a  bachelor's  house!  Why, 
people  would  say  you  had  no  character  to 
lose." 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent  ;  her  colour 
went  and  came  ;  she  seemed  shaken  by  some 
strong  inward  emotion.  Then,  with  a  forced 
calmness  she  said,  very  quietly, — 

"  Very  well ;  then  I  know  what  I  shall  do," 
and  turned  and  softly  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER    XL 


VALS      SICK-ROOM. 


OU  met  her  driving  away  ?     You 

were  very  civil  to  her,  of  course  ?" 

'*  I    don't    know    about    beinor 

civil,"  grumbled  Oswald,  sulkily. 

"But,    of   course,   you   told  her  that  your 

dear  cousin  was  going  on  famously,  and  would 

soon  be  quite  well  ?  " 

"  I  told  her  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  said 
that  he  was  worse." 

''  Oh,  what  a  fool  you  are ! "  cried  Fen- 
ella,  angrily  striking  one  hand  sliarply  into 
the  other ;  "I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be  able 
to  teach  you  common  sense !  Here  am  I 
doing  all  I  can  for  your  interest,  and  you 
haven't  the  sense  to  play  up  to  me  in  a  little 
matter  like  that." 

They  stood  at  an  angle  of  the  passage,  in  a 
window  that  looked  over  the  wide,  wintry 
park-land    without.       Fenella    looked    angry, 
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Oswald  looked  sulky.  He  stood  for  a  few 
moments,  staring  moodily  out  of  the  window, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Presently  he 
said  shortly, — 

"  Fenella,  I  don't  like  this  business.  Mind 
you,  I'm  not  squeamish  as  a  rule,  and  heaven 
knows  that  I  have  no  cause  to  love  my  cousin, 
who  has  done  me  out  of  my  uncle's  inherit- 
ance, and  who  thinks  to  make  up  for  it  by 
dealing  out  charity  to  me  in  a  niggardly 
fashion,  as  if  I  were  a  pauper.  If  I  could  get 
back  what  ought  to  be  my  own,  Heaven  knows 
that  I  would.  But  this — this — it  seems  to 
me  it  is — criminal." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully. 

"  You  poor,  weak  fool  ! "  she  muttered, 
"  you  have  no  pluck  and  no  strength  of 
purpose.     What  is  it  you  are  afraid  of  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think  that  by  systematically 
disobeying  every  order  the  doctor  gives  you, 
throwing  away  the  medicines,  destroying 
more  than  half  the  food,  neglecting  every 
single  direction  that  you  are  charged  with, 
and  still  persisting  in  nursing  him  solely 
and  entirely  by  yourself, — don't  you  think 
that — that  if — things  go  wrong — suspicion 
will  fall  upon  you  ?  And  your  conduct  might 
be  called  by  an  ugly  name." 

"  Bah  !  How  can  suspicion  fall  upon  me  ? 
Whenever  the  doctor  comes  he  finds  me 
administering  medicine  or  food  ;  the  ice  is 
upon  his  head  ;  the  bandages  are  all  in  order  ; 
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and  the  patient  lies  calm  and  apparently  rest- 
ing. No  living  being  can  prove  that  the 
same  thing  does  not  go  on  all  the  time  ;  the 
medicine  bottles  are  regularly  emptied ;  the 
nourishment  disappears  in  the  right  pro- 
portion." 

"  But  the  window  out  of  which  you  empty 
these  things  ? " 

"  Is  on  a  side  of  the  house,  as  you  know, 
W'here  not  one  of  the  servants  sleep.  It  looks 
into  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden  where  the 
gardeners  hardly  ever  go.  There  is  a  sort  of 
wild  tangle  of  over-grown  shrubs,  into  wdiich 
everything  drops,  and  is  soaked  up  instantly 
into  the  damp  earth." 

"  But  you  might  be  watched  ?  " 

''  Pooh  !  Who  w^ould  w^atch  me  ?  The 
servants  believe  in  my  devotion  to  Val 
firmly.  I  overheard  Crabb  telling  that  Miss 
Ormond  to-day,  when  she  called,  that  I 
nursed  his  master  most  devotedly.  I  leant  over 
the  bannister  to  listen  to  w^hat  he  said  to 
her." 

''ButYal  himself — surely  he  is  not  always 
unconscious  ?  " 

"  Nearly  always ;  and  if  he  revives  at  all, 
I  am  always  there  by  his  bedside.  I  give  him 
a  spoonful  of  broth  or  something  in  a  medicine 
glass.  He  does  not  know  wdiat  it  is.  A  little 
lemon  and  water  or  something  equally  in- 
nocuous, and  then  his  mind  wanders  again, 
and  he  knows  nothing  and  nobody.     By  the 
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way,  Oswald,  that  Miss  Ormond,  who,  it 
seems,  was  once  a  friend  of  yours — was 
she  ever  a  great  friend  of  your  cousin's  ?  " 

"  They  knew  each  other  as  children,  I 
believe." 

"  But  was  he  ever  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

•'  Not  that  I  knew  of     Why  ?  " 

"  He  rambles  on  about  her  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  a  time  sometimes  ;  it's  Letty ! 
Letty  ! — her  name  is  Letty,  is  it  not  ? — till  I 
get  quite  sick  of  the  sound  of  her  name." 

"It  must  be  accidental — he  can  never  have 
known  her  well  after  he  got  the  money  ;  he 
was  running  after  Madeline  Abbott  from  the 
first." 

Fenella  was  silent.  Her  jealousy  ever  on 
the  alert  where  Val  was  concerned,  had  fastened 
greedily  upon  this  new  object.  A  dark  light 
was  in  her  small,  mean  eyes.  She  desired  that 
Val  should  not  recover.  She  was  even  doing 
her  very  best  that  he  never  should  recover, 
because  he  had  spurned  her  love,  and  she  had 
sworn  to  herself  in  her  blind  rage,  that  he 
should  never  give  to  another  the  love  which 
he  had  twice  refused  to  her ;  and  yet,  whilst 
nourishing  so  black  a  scheme  of  vengeance 
upon  him,  she  was  still  capable  of  feeling  a 
mad  jealousy  of  the  girl  who  came  every  day 
to  the  door  to  inquire  after  him,  and  whose 
name  was  so  constantly  upon  poor  Val's  fever- 
parched  lips. 

As  the  husband  and  wife  stood  there  whisper- 
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ing  their  evil  confidences,  Maria,  the  house- 
maid, passed  along  the  passage.  Fenella  gave 
her  some  trifiing  order ;  the  girl  answered 
sulkily,  and  scowled  at  her. 

''  What  makes  the  girl  look  so  black  at 
you  ?  "  asked  Oswald. 

"  I  gave  her  warning.  I  suppose  she  can- 
not forgive  me  for  it,"  she  answered  carelessly. 
"  She  is  your  enemy.  I  would  be  careful  of 
that  girl  if  I  were  you." 

"  Oh,  she  is  going  soon  ;  besides,  her  duties 
lie  quite  at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
she  is  as  stupid  as  an  owl.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
her  I  But  I  must  be  going  back.  Will  you 
come  into  the  room  and  see  him  ?  " 

"  Not  I ! "  he  said  quickly,  with  something 
like  a  shiver.  "  I  would  not  go  into  that  room, 
not  if  you  were  to  pay  me  a  hundred  pounds  !  " 

"  Gracious  !  how  chicken-hearted  you  are  !  " 
she  answered  with  a  careless  laugh,  and  left 
him. 

Valentine  Eyre  lay  motionless  upon  his  bed  ; 
his  eyes  were  closed,  his  face  was  deadly  pale 
— save  where  two  bright  fever  patches  glowed 
like  fire  upon  his  cheeks.  His  head,  which 
had  been  very  seriously  injured  by  his  fall, 
was  swathed  in  white  bandages  ;  he  presented 
altogether  a  ghastly  and  a  pitiful  appearance. 
Now  and  then  his  lips  moved  and  gave  forth 
vaQ;ue  and  indistinct  mutterinofs,  risino;  occa- 
sionally  to  louder  utterances.  Fenella  stole 
softly  up  to  the  bed.      She  gazed  down  upon 
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his  prostrate  form  with  a  strange  mingling  of 
love  and  hatred  ;  but  there  was  no  tenderness, 
no  gentle,  womanly  pity  in  her  eyes — only  the 
glow  of  a  fierce  love  that  was  quenched  by  a 
still  fiercer  hatred. 

"  He  might  have  loved  me,  and  he  spurned 
me  !  and  how  Heaven  has  given  him  into  my 
hands,"  was  the  burden  of  her  constant  thought. 
And  so  strangely  perverted  was  this  woman's 
mind,  that  there  seemed  to  her  to  be  no  crime 
in  what  she  was  doing,  nothing  but  the  legiti- 
mate retaliation  for  the  evil  that  he  had  done 
to  her.  It  was  not  for  the  money  that  would 
come  to  her  husband  ;  not  for  the  wealth  that 
she  would  share  with  him,  that  Fenella  was 
determined  to  "  leave  Yal  to  nature,"  as  she 
put  it,  that  is,  to  let  him  die  for  want  of  care. 
This  was  the  reason  she  gave  to  Oswald  the 
bait  to  his  coveteousness  and  greed  of  gold, 
which  she  knew  well  how  to  hold  out  to  her  base- 
souled  husband.  Fenella  herself  cared  nothing 
about  Michael  Gale's  money  ;  what  she  cared 
about  was  to  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  the 
man  whose  coldness  and  indifference  to  her 
had  distorted  her  nature.  She  had  tried  once 
to  ruin  his  fortunes,  and  once  again  to  wreck 
his  happiness — both  these  attempts  had  failed, 
and  now  opportunity  had  once  more  come  to 
her.  A  man  with  a  fractured  skull  so  seldom 
recovers  ;  fever  comes  in  to  weaken  and  exhaust 
his  constitution  ;  if  he  should  die,  there  would 
be  small  wonder  ;  if  he  were  to  recover,  indeed, 
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it  would  be  almost  a  miracle.  Why,  then, 
should,  that  miracle  be  wrought,  so  that  he 
might  live  and  be  happy  with  another  woman, 
and  forget  that  Fenella  Power  existed  ?  And 
if  he  were  to  die,  who  could  say  that  it  w^as 
her  fault  ? 

Thus  she  argued  to  herself — and  thus  she 
persuaded  herself  by  slow  degrees  ;  being  no 
actual  Messalina,  but  only  a  woman  of  un- 
governable passions  and  of  blunted  conscience, 
that  she  was  doino^  no  wrono^,  and  that  in  all 
probability  Val  would  die  whatever  she  did, 
so  that  it  was  no  crime  to  leave  him  to  the 
fate  which  it  was  more  than  likely  all  the 
doctors  in  Great  Britain  w^ould  not  in  any 
case  be  able  to  avert. 

She  bent  over  Val's  bed,  gazing  at  him  with 
strange  fixed  eyes,  in  wdiicli  yearning  was 
mingled  with  hatred. 

Something  possibly  in  the  magnetism  of 
her  evil  glances  made  Val  stir  uneasily.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  recog- 
nition stole  into  the  dulled  pupils. 

"  Are  you  feeling  better  ? "  whispered  his 
nurse. 

His  lips  moved.  She  bent  her  ear  to  catch 
what  he  said. 

"  Is  she  comino[  ?  "  was  what  he  murmured 
faintly. 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Send  for  her — do  you  understand  ? — send 
for  her.     I  don't   care  what  she  has  done  to 
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others.  I  love  her,  and  I  must  see  her  before 
I  die." 

Feiiella's  face  grew  livid. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  she  repeated,  with  a  suppressed 
fierceness.  *'  Who  is  it  that  you  love  ?  Tell 
me  her  name." 

But  the  momentary  gleam  of  understanding 
had  already  faded.  His  eyelids  dropped  again. 
He  began  to  ramble  incoherently  about  his 
childhood — his  mother — his  tasks  at  Mr  Mal- 
sham's — about  a  hundred  other  things  that  had 
no  interest  for  Fenella.  She  moved  away  from 
his  side.  It  was  time  for  a  draught  of  some 
medicine  to  be  given  to  the  patient.  She  took 
the  bottle  and  poured  away  exactly  the  right 
quantity  into  a  small  jar  which  she  kept  under 
lock  and  key  in  a  cupboard,  into  which  she 
rej^laced  it  carefully.  At  night  that  jar  would 
be  emptied  out  of  the  dressing-room  window. 
Then  she  glanced  at  the  clock — it  was  nearing 
the  time  of  the  doctor's  afternoon  visit.  She 
began  to  make  her  preparations  for  him.  She 
placed  the  ice  behind  the  patient's  head,  re- 
settled his  bandage,  and  poured  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  milk  between  his  lips.  Poor  Val 
seemed  easier  after  these  attentions,  and  it  was 
these  spasmodic  half-hours  of  good  nursing 
that  kept  him  alive. 

By-and-by  the  doctor  came,  felt  his  pulse, 
and  shook  his  head,  because  he  found  the 
temperature  was  still  no  lower  and  the  bad 
symptoms    unabated.     He  asked  many  ques- 
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tions  of  the  quiet-faced  lady  who  seemed  to 
him  to  be  so  admirable  a  nurse,  gave  more 
directions  to  her  and  ordered  fresh  medicines, 
and  then  he  took  his  leave,  promising  to  look  in 
again  the  last  thino-  at  nioht.  No  sooner  was 
Dr  James  well  away  in  his  dog-cart  down  the 
drive,  than  Fenella  carefully  removed  the  ice 
from  off  the  patient's  head,  and  left  him  to  lie 
alone  and  untended,  soon  to  toss  feverishly 
from  side  to  side  of  his  bed.  Meanwhile  she 
went  and  sat  by  the  window,  and  thought 
about  him. 

Who  was  it  that  he  loved  and  wished  to 
see  before  he  died  ?  she  asked  herself  over 
and  over  again,  with  the  most  horrible  tortures 
of  jealousy  gnawing  at  her  heart.  It  could  not 
surely  be  Madeline,  now  Princess  Tornadi. 
Who  then  was  it  ?  Was  it  then  that  pale- 
faced  girl  whose  name  had  so  often  been  upon 
his  lips,  and  who  came  day  by  day  to  ask  for 
him.  Fenella  knew  at  her  heart  that  it  must 
be  her. 

"But  she  shall  never  get  him — never!" 
she  said  to  herself  wildly.  "  He  shall  die  here 
— in  this  room,  in  my  arms.  His  last  words — 
his  latest  breath — shall  be  mine.  Have  I  not 
sufiered  enouo^h  for  him  ?  Shall  I  forego  this 
last  reward  of  my  love  ?  And  when  he  is  dead, 
then  I  shall  be  at  peace  from  my  torture  ! 
As  to  Letty  Ormond,  she  shall  never  see  him 
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CHAPTEE     XII. 


FEIENDS,      TO      THE      RESCUE. 


IM  WEIGHT  was  getting  uneasy. 
Three  letters  now  had  he  despatched 
to  his  friend  and  patron  at  Croxton 
Hall,  and  all  three  had  remained 
unanswered.  The  last,  in  particular,  had 
specially  required  an  answer.  Mr  Wright  was 
at  Abingdon  House,  where  he  was  superin- 
tending the  careful  repapering  and  painting  of 
Aunt  Ann's  ancient  mansion.  Jim  was  by  this 
time  developing  quite  a  genius  for  house 
decoration — indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  only  now  discovered  his  vocation  in  life  ; 
it  suited  him  better,  and  was  a  far  pleasanter 
occupation  than  copying  law- deeds.  But, 
although  Jim's  taste  was  certainly  admirable, 
and  Val  had  given  him  carte  blanche  to  do  as 
he  liked  at  the  dear  old  Hampstead  house, 
there  were  certain  occasions  upon  which  he 
was  obliged  to  refer  to  headquarters  for  advice. 
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One  of  these  occasions  had  now  arisen,  and 
Jim  had  written  to  Yal  upon  the  subject— first 
one  letter,  then  another,  and  yet  again  a  third, 
still  more  uro;ent  than  the  others — everything; 
was  at  a  stand-still  with  the  work — and  still 
there  came  no  answer  from  Croxton  to  his 
repeated  appeals  for  fresh  instructions  and 
directions. 

Now  this,  argued  Jim  to  himself,  was  very 
unlike  Yal's  usual  habits.  Jim  had  always 
found  him  scrupulously  business-like  in  his 
dealings ;  and  particularly  careful  concerning 
his  correspondence.  That  Val  should  thus 
neglect  to  reply  to  three  letters  running,  filled 
him  at  first  with  surprise,  and  then,  as  the 
days  went  by,  with  anxiety. 

Something;  must  be  wrong;  with  Val.  Jim 
had  conceived  an  aff'ection  for  his  patron, 
which  was  absolutely  romantic.  Whatever 
sentiment  lodg;ed  in  that  narrow  insig;nificant 
frame,  and  whatever  tender  feelings  floated 
through  that  sandy-thatched  head,  were  all 
centered  upon  Valentine  Eyre  ;  he  loved  him 
devotedly  and  unselfishly  ;  his  word  was  law 
to  him  ;  he  believed  him  to  be  the  best  and 
wisest  of  men,  and  he  hated,  with  a  deadly 
hatred,  those  who  had  injured  him,  and  caused 
him  annoyance.  It  is  love  such  as  this  that 
takes  easy  fright  for  the  loved  object.  That 
his  letters  should  remain  unanswered  was 
enough  to  cause  Jim  nightmares  of  appre- 
hension.     "  If  I  don't  get  a  letter  to-morrow 
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morning,  I'll  go  down  to  Middleshire  myself," 
he  said  to  himself  one  day. 

That  same  afternoon,  being  in  a  sort  of  club 
reading-room,  which  he  had  joined  in  the 
ancient  town  of  Hampstead,  he  took  up  idly 
a  sporting  paper,  a  week  old,  and  his  eyes 
lighted  upon  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Serious  Hunting  Accident. — We  regret  to 
say  that  Mr  Valentine  Eyre  of  Croxton  House, 
Middleshire,  met  with  a  serious  accident  whilst 
hunting  with  the  Catchem  hounds  on  Friday 
last.  His  horse  fell  at  an  unusually  big  place 
and  broke  his  back,  rolling  over  his  rider  as  he 
did  so  and  inflicting  severe  injuries  to  the 
head,  which  appears  to  have  been  struck  by 
the  animal's  forefoot  in  his  dying  struggles. 
Mr  Eyre  lies  in  a  critical  state  at  Croxton 
House,  although  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery 
are  still  entertained.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  unfortunate  gentleman  is  in  good 
hands,  Dr  James,  of  Dantrey,  being  in  daily 
attendance  ;  whilst  his  sick  couch  is  watched 
with  aifectionate  anxiety  by  his  relatives,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Oswald  Power,  who  fortunately  hap- 
pened to  be  staying  in  the  house  at  the  time 
the  accident  occurred." 

Now,  when  Jim  Wright  had  read  through 
this  paragraph,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation.  That  Val  should  be 
lying  in  danger  was  bad  enough ;  but  that  he 
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should  be  nursed  by  Oswald  Power  and  Fen- 
ella  was  fifty  times  worse.  In  a  moment  Jim 
seemed  to  grasp  the  whole  situation.  Val  un- 
conscious and  helpless,  scarce  expected  to  live 
— and  Fenella  unscrupulous  and  base-minded, 
hang^ino:  over  his  bed  wath  that  same  evil  look 
of  cunning  perchance  in  her  eyes,  which  he  had 
seen  in  them  at  Cragstone  Tower  w^hen  she 
was  learning  how  to  forge  Michael  Gale's  sig- 
nature. Jim  Wright  knew  nothing  about  Fen- 
ella's  unholy  love  that  had  darkened  into  a 
cruel  thirst  for  vengeance  upon  its  object ;  but 
this  he  did  know^  that  should  Yal  die  intes- 
tate— and  he  knew  that  he  had  made  no  will — 
Oswald  Power  was  his  heir-at-law,  and  would 
recover  his  uncle's  inheritance  in  toto.  This, 
to  Jim's  mind,  was  a  sufficient  incentive  to  be 
productive  of  evil  to  Yal.  Possibly  he  ex- 
ao^o^erated  Fenella's  wickedness  ;  but  then  he 
knew  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  own  mother, 
and  he  believed  that  the  child  of  the  woman 
who  could  leave  so  good  a  man  as  his  father, 
and  then  desert  her  own  child,  must  he  capable 
of  any  iniquity. 

The  nine  o'clock  express  from  Euston  that 
night  saw  Jim  Wright  safely  seated  in  a  second- 
class  carriao'e  bound  for  Middleshire. 

o 

On  his  way  through  London,  Jim  had  had  a 
few  moments  to  spare  ;  he  had  used  them  not 
in  his  own  service,  but  in  Yal's.  He  had  gone 
to  his  old  rooms  in  Clarges  Street,  and  had 
fetched    away  a  wdiole  pile  of  letters  ;    prin- 
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cipally  bills  and  circulars,  which  had  lain  there 
unheeded  ever  since  Val  had  gone  away  in 
that  last  fatal  day  of  July.  Jim  did  this 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  should  his  dear 
friend  die  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  no  un- 
opened papers  or  letters  belonging  to  him  which 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  cousin  and  his 
cousin's  wife.  He  tied  the  letters  up  into  a 
fat  parcel,  and  put  them  into  his  travelling 
bag.  And  that  was  how  that  letter,  directed 
in  Fenella's  handwriting;'  and  containins^  a  cer- 
tain  scrap  of  paper  and  a  certain  photograph, 
found  its  way  at  last  into  the  house  of  the  man 
to  whom  months  ag^o  it  had  been  addressed. 

That  same  day  Lord  Warlock  had  been 
courting  his  Kita  at  Bryanstone  Square.  The 
drawing-room  was  the  usual  scene  of  their 
lovemaking.  Warlock  had  an  unconquerable 
dislike  to  the  little  back  study,  from  causes 
which  he  did  not  care  to  state  too  particularly, 
but  which  Eita  probably  guessed.  By  common 
consent  the  study  w^as  avoided,  and  the  draw- 
ing-room was  given  up  to  the  lovers  in  the 
morning.  Eita,  who  w\as  fully  conscious  of 
the  matrimonial  prize  which  she  had  secured, 
and  w^as  determined  to  be  "  sensible,"  as  her 
aunt  said,  was,  nevertheless,  not  quite  invul- 
nerable upon  the  subject  of  her  lover's  former 
devotion  to  her  sister,  nor  had  she  been  able 
to  forget  entirely  the  events  of  last  season. 

The  brats  and  Ealph — who,  having  been 
plucked    in    his    last     examination,    was    now 
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mooning  about  at  home  doing  nothing — took 
care,  with  their  habitual  refinement  of  senti- 
ment, to  keep  these  recollections  alive. 

Ealph  was  particular  to  inquire  politely 
every  morning  after  the  health  and  spirits  of 
"  Lord  Leavino's." 

"  I  hope  that  his  lordship  is  well  this  morn- 
ing?" he  w^ould  say  with  mock  ceremony.  "I 
trust  that  the  noble  '  Leaving-s '  is  recoverinor 
his  beauty  and  good  spirits  ;  and  I  hope,  dear 
sister,  that  you  are  successful  in  pouring  in 
the  balm  of  consolation  and  the  oil  of  comfort 
into  that  bleeding  and  wounded  heart  ? " 

The  brats  were  still  coarser  in  their  fraternal 
allusions  to  the  past. 

"  There  was  a  young  girl  who  said  'Yes,' 
When  asked  by  a  lord  to  embrace, 

But  he  who  thus  kissed  her 

Had  been  snubbed  by  her  sister. 
Who  didn't  admire  his  face," 

was  the  favourite  doggerel  rhyme  invented  for 
the  occasion  by  these  young  fiends  of  torment, 
and  chanted  by  them  in  various  keys  and  to 
divers  tunes  up  and  down  the  house.  Also 
sarcastic  remarks  of  a  w^ithering  nature  were 
cast  at  her  in  a  blighting  manner,  such  as — 

"  Who  couldn't  get  a  lover  of  her  own,  and 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  other  people's 
leavings  ?  " 

"  Who  ha<l  got  a  beautiful  little  red-headed 
Cupid  all  to  herself  ? — all  to  herself,  mind  !  " 
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Or,  ''  You  never  had  a  marchioness  clam- 
bering up  the  nursery  stairs  after  you !  or 
going  down  on  her  bended  knees  to  beg  you 
to  save  the  life  of  her  dear,  carrotty-headed 
poppet ! " 

Now,  on  the  whole,  Kita,  having  been  used 
to  the  brats  and  their  ingenious  system  of 
torture  all  her  life  long,  bore  all  these  attacks 
with  great  fortitude  ;  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  they  rubbed  upon  a  sore  spot,  and  were 
sometimes  rather  trying.  But  then  she  had 
her  compensations.  In  the  mornings,  before 
lunch,  before  her  mother  had  left  her  bedroom, 
Rita  had  her  viscount  all  to  herself  in  the 
front  drawing-room,  and  during  these  morning 
hours  it  was  as  much  as  his  place  was  worth 
for  a  brat  to  venture  to  put  his  nose  inside 
the  door.  These  mornings  were  very  agree- 
able to  Rita,  for  she  was  pleased  with  her 
lover.  Warlock  was  attentive  and  affec- 
tionate— spoke  his  admiration  plainly,  gave 
her  handsome  presents,  and  was  quite  devoted 
enough  to  make  her  oblivious  of  that  previous 
episode  in  the  family  history  wdiich  she  w^ould 
fain  have  had  forgotten  and  buried  away 
for  ever. 

On  this  particular  morning  Rita,  in  a  well- 
made  dark  serge  dress,  looked  fair  and  sweet 
enough  to  please  any  mau.  She  vv^as  sitting 
with  her  lover  on  the  sofa — his  arm  was 
round  her  w^aist,  and  their  hands  were  locked 
together.     There  came  a  knock  at  the  door ; 
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the  pair  started  asunder,  guiltily,  both  getting 
red  in  the  process. 

Enter  the  footman  bearino^  a  telegram  on  a 
silver  salver. 

"  Your  servant,  my  lord,  has  just  brought 
this  round  from  your  house." 

Warlock  opened  and  read  it.  The  footman 
left  the  room. 

"  This  is  from  your  sister,"  said  Warlock 
presently,  after  a  pause. 

"From  Letty  ? "  lifting  her  eyebrows  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  here  it  is  ;  you  can  read  it." 

He  gave  it  to  her. 

Kita  was  redder  now  than  before,  and  her 
hands  trembled  a  little  as  she  held  the 
paper. 

"  I  am  in  trouble.  Will  you  help  me?  If  so, 
come  down  here  at  011  ce,"  was  what  the  tele- 
o;rani  said. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ? "  said  Rita,  rather 
faintly  and  turning  pale.  "  Why  does  she 
telegraph  to  you  like  this  ? " 

Then  Lord  Warlock  took  his  love's  two 
hands  into  his,  and  looked  straioht  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Rita,  darling,  you  know  that  I  was  once 
very  fond  of  your  sister  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  know." 

"  But  it's  all  at  an  end  long  ago,  and  I  love 
you  now,  and  no  one  else.  Do  you  believe 
me  { 
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''  Yes,"  she  said  again,  turning  red  and 
white. 

*'  Well,  then,  you  won't  misunderstand  me, 
will  you,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  look  upon  her, 
and  shall  always  do  so,  as  one  of  the  best  and 
dearest  of  women — like  a  dear  sister,  in  fact, 
as  I  hope  she  will  become  soon  in  reality." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rita  once  more. 

''And  I  promised  Letty  once,  Rita,  that  if 
ever  she  w^as  in  trouble,  and  I  could  help  her, 
that  she  was  to  send  for  me.  Now  she  has 
sent,  what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  manner  of  heart  had  this  pretty 
little  bride  of  his,  whom  he  knew  less  well,  and 
had  taken  more  on  faith  than  he  had  her 
sister.  For  a  minute  or  two  Rita  was  silent ; 
she  pouted  a  little,  which  made  her  look  pretty. 
She  played  with  her  rings,  and  fidgeted  with 
the  gold  chain  of  her  watch.  She  was,  in  truth, 
figrhtino-  out  a  little  battle  with  herself — should 
she  give  way  to  her  jealousy  and  fly  into  a 
passion,  and  declare  that  he  should  not 
go  to  her  sister,  or  should  she  be  "  sensible," 
and  keej)  her  temper  and  be  sweet  to 
him  ? 

Fortunately  Rita's  better  angel  prevailed. 
She  looked  up  at  her  lover  with  a  smile,  and 
put  up  her  hand  timidly  upon  bis  coat  sleeve. 

*'  Of  course  you  must  go,"  she  said  pleasantly. 

"  I  don't  know  quite  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  Letty,  and  why  ijou  are  more  necessary 
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to  her  than  any  of  ns,  and  I  lioie  letting  you 
go  away  from  me,  but — " 

"  But  you  are  the  dearest  little  darling  in 
the  world  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  taking  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissing  her  with  a  greater  fer- 
vour than  he  had  ever  before  shown  to  her. 

And  so  Eita  reaped  her  reward  ;  for  ever 
after  that  Warlock  loved  her  far  better,  and 
believed  in  her  implicitly. 

So  that  evening,  by  the  nine  o'clock  train, 
there  went  down  also  into  Middleshire  a  young 
viscount,  with  red  hair  and  a  very  good  heart, 
to  the  rescue  of  the  sick  man  who  lay  helpless 
and  semi-unconscious  at  Croxton  House,  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. 
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OW,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Lord  War- 
lock and  Mr  James  Wriglit  found 
themselves  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  standing  side  by  side,  after 
the  express  had  moved  on,  upon  the  almost 
deserted  platform  at  Dantrey  Station.  The 
viscount  had  remembered  at  startino-  from 
Euston  to  telegraph  for  a  fly  to  meet  him,  to 
take  him  over  to  Foxhall ;  the  ex-clerk  had  had 
no  such  forethought — in  point  of  fact,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  do  anything  else  but 
to  trudge  upon  his  own  feet  along  the  four  miles 
of  country  lanes  that  lay  between  the  station 
and  his  destination.  Jim  had  only  once  been 
down  to  Croxton,  and  he  required  a  few  direc- 
tions for  his  guidance.  As  Warlock  was  super- 
intending the  carrying  of  his  portmanteau  to 
his  fly,  he  overheard  Jim  inquiring  of  the  porter 
which  way  he  must  fro  for  Croxton  House. 
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Warlock  knew,  of  course,  that  it  was  at 
Croxton  House  that  Valentine  Eyre  lived. 

He  turned  round  sharply,  and  looked  atten- 
tively at  the  shabby  little  man  who  stood  under 
the  faint  gleam  of  the  station  lamps. 

"  You  must  take  the  first  to  the  rio-ht,  then 
the  second  to  the  left,  then  keep  bearing 
on  to  the  right  again  for  about  a  couple  of 
miles  or  so,"  the  porter  was  laboriously  ex- 
plaining to  him,  when  suddenly  Lord  War- 
lock struck  into  the  conversation. 

"  You  must  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  that  is, 
sir,"  with  a  courteous  bow  to  him,  "if  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  allow  me  to  give 
you  a  lift  in  my  fly.  1  am  going  on  to 
Foxhall,  and  must  pass  the  very  gates  of 
Croxton.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  drop  you 
there." 

Of  course  Wright  accejDted  the  (jliV^r  grate- 
fully ;  and  the  two  men,  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder  in  all  points  save  one — their  uncon- 
scious union  in  the  same  mission  set  off  to- 
gether through  the  darkness  of  the  February 
night. 

"  You  are  going  to  Croxton,  sir,"  said  War- 
lock presently,  as  the  fly  rumbled  on  slowly 
over  the  rough  road;  "perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  how  Mr  Eyre  is  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  Jim,  who  was  of 
course  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  good 
Samaritan  who  had  come  to  his  rescue,  "that 
is  the  verv  thine  1  have  come  down  here  to 
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find  out.  Mr  Eyre,  sir,  is  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  his  accident 
till  this  afternoon,  when  I  happened  to  sec 
an  account  of  it  in  the  papers.  I  was  horribly 
shocked,  and  I  am  very  anxious." 

"  I  was  there  at  the  time,"  said  Warlock ; 
and  seeing  that  his  companion  was  much 
moved  and  upset,  he  proceeded  to  give  him 
an  account  of  what  had  happened.  "  But," 
lie  said,  in  conclusion,  "twenty-four  hours 
after  he  was  picked  up,  the  doctor  had  good 
hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  find  him  progressing  satisfactorily  by  this 
time." 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  afraid — very  much  afraid,  sir.  The 
f^ict  is,  there  are  other  things  which  make  me 
anxious." 

''He  has  every  attention  and  care,  I  pre- 
sume. Are  not  his  relations  staying  with 
him  ? — his  cousin,  Oswald  Power.  I  used  to 
know  him  once." 

"That  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  me 
anxious,"  cried  Jim. 

And  then  because  his  heart  was  full,  and 
because  his  new  friend  seemed  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  interested  in  Yal,  he  poured  forth 
suddenly  all  his  fears  and  suspicions  concerning 
the  likelihood  of  false  play  at  the  hands  of 
the  woman  who  had  constituted  herself  his 
nurse. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  ejaculated  I^ord  Warlock, 
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considerably  taken  aback  by  these  startling 
remarks ;  ''  but  such  a  thing  is  impossible, 
surely.  You  will  find  you  are  mistaken,  1 
hope.  No  woman  could  be  capable  of  such 
things  as  you  suggest ! " 

"You  don't  know  the  woman,  and  I  do," 
was  Jim's  answer. 

Afterwards,  when  Warlock  had  deposited 
his  companion  and  his  bag  safely  at  the  iron 
gates  of  Croxton  House,  and  was  being  driven 
on  again  by  himself,  a  sudden  flash  of  com- 
prehension came  into  his  mind  as  he  thought 
over  what  he  had  just  heard.  Was  tld>^  the. 
danger  which  Letty  feared  ? — this  the  trouble 
she  was  in,  and  out  of  which  she  had  so 
urgently  prayed  for  his  succour  ?  And  was 
it  in  her  mortal  ao^onv  for  her  lover's  verv  life 
that  she  had  entreated  him  to  come  to  her  : 

Warlock  went  to  Foxhall  Court  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  cordial  reception  from  all  its  in- 
mates.  His  engagement  to  Eita  had  rendered 
him  at  once  a  member  of  the  family,  and  a 
member  to  whom  everybody  was  anxious  to 
be  as  civil  and  agreeable  as  possible.  There- 
fore, when  he  thus  unexpectedly  arrived  at  so 
late  an  hour,  he  found  that  he  was  welcomed 
with  delight  by  his  future  relations.  Tlie 
baronet  grasped  his  hand  heartily,  with  loud- 
voiced  and  joyful  greetings,  and  Lady  Arm- 
strong smiled  her  sweetest  at  him,  even  in- 
sisting upon  proving  her  sisterly  feelings  by 
oHering  up  her  smooth  cheek  to  be  saluted. 
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He  was  pressed  to  take  every  sort  of  refresh- 
ment, entreated  to  draw  nearer  to  the  fire, 
and  overwhelmed  with  questions  and  wonder- 
ment as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  visit,  although,  as 
Sir  George  said,  "  As  long  as  we  have  got  you, 
it  doesn't  much  matter  wdiat  made  you  come  !  " 
And  then  Helen  was  full  of  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  young  sister,  who  now  stood  high  in 
her  good  graces. 

"  And  how  is  dear  Eita  ?  How  is  she 
looking  ?  Well,  of  course  !  women  always  look 
their  best  when  they  are  happy,  and  she  is  a 
happy  girl.  Warlock.  And  you  will  find  her 
a  dear,  sweet  wife,  I  know." 

Helen  could  talk  sentiment  very  prettily 
when  there  was  a  suitable  occasion  for  dis- 
playing it. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  answered  the  viscount, 
shortly,  and  then  he  glanced  at  Letty. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  had  a  word  with 
her.  She  had  sat  in  the  background,  unable 
to  say  to  him  all  that  was  burning  in  her 
heart,  and  that  had  made  her  send  for  him. 
Warlock  noticed  that  she  looked  ill,  and  that 
she  seemed  restless  and  excited.  She  exerted 
herself  to  join  in  the  family  talk  with  a  cheer- 
fulness which  was  forced  and  unnatural.  The 
hour  was  late,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Helen  rose  and  wished  her  guest  good-night, 
and  summoned  her  sister  to  accompany  her 
upstairs. 
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"  Of  course  you  will  sit  up  and  smoke  with 
me,"  said  Sir  George  to  Warlock. 

He  was  lighting  Letty's  candle  for  her  in 
the  hall. 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  he  answered,  cheerfully, 
casting  a  look  of  despair  at  Letty  as  he 
spoke. 

Helen  was  already  half  way  up  the  stairs. 
Sir  George  was  j^ntting  out  the  drawing-room 
lamps  preparatory  to  migrating  to  the  smok- 
ing-room. Letty  saw  her  opportunity,  and 
whispered  to  him  rapidly, — - 

"  Don't  go  to  bed  ;  wait  up  in  the  smoking- 
room  ;  I  must  speak  to  you  to-night,  however 
late  it  may  be." 

He  nodded,  and  wished  her  g-ood-nio'lit  in 
his  usual  voice. 

Letty  thought  her  brother-in-law  would 
never  go  to  bed  that  night.  Her  bedroom 
was  exactly  above  the  smoking-room,  and  as 
she  sat  up  waiting  through  the  long,  slow 
minutes  of  the  night,  she  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  voices  beneath  her — an  inter- 
minable drone  of  never-ending  sound.  She 
knew  quite  well  that  Sir  George  was  telling 
yarns  ;  it  was  his  voice  that  chiefly  spoke. 
Warlock  was  apparently  only  an  attentive 
listener.  The  baronet,  of  course,  was  recount- 
ing his  hunting  experiences ;  all  the  big  runs 
of  his  existence  were  being  told  over  for  the 
benefit  of  his  guest ;  how  he  had  taken  that 
fence,  on  old  Rocket  :  how  that   little  chesnut 
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mare  of  bis,  he  sold  last  year  at  Tattersalls, 
had  just  nipped  over  that  awkward  stile  out 
of  Lime  wood  copse  the  very  first  time  he  had 
her  out,  and  made  nothing  of  it  ;  how  Puncli 
had  led  the  field  last  Thursday,  and  Lady 
Godiva  had  cleared  the  Dantrey  brook  at  its 
widest  the  year  before  last  in  the  famous 
March  run,  w^hen  not  another  man  in  the  field 
could  follow  her  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on  !  The 
experiences  of  past  and  present  seasons  being 
all  jumbled  uj)  together,  and  the  feats  of  sold 
and  gone  horses  proudly  recorded  in  the 
same  breath  as  the  moie  recent  achieve- 
ments of  the  animals  now  standing  in  the 
stables. 

Letty  knew  exactly  what  w^as  going  on,  as 
w^ell  as  if  she  had  been  sitting  in  the  smoking- 
room  below,  instead  of  in  her  own  bedroom  over- 
head. She  had  heard  all  these  tales  many 
times  over,  and  she  knew  that  Sir  George, 
once  on  his  favourite  theme,  w^ould  continue 
to  talk  until  he  had  talked  himself  hoarse. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  patience,  and  so 
she  w^aited  on,  and  felt  very  sorry  for  Warlock. 
At  last,  w^hen  it  was  close  upon  two  o'clock, 
she  heard,  to  her  relief,  the  grating  of  chair 
upon  the  parquet  flooring  of  the  smoking 
room,  w^hich  told  her  that  her  brother-in-Jaw 
had  at  last  come  to  an  end  of  his  confidences. 
She  opened  her  door  cautiously,  and  listened. 
She  heard  Sir  George's  voice  in  no  modulated 
tones  in  the  hall  below. 


•s 
f  - 

to 
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"  What !  going  to  have  another  pipe  ?  Upon 
my  word  you  are  a  chap  to  sit  up  !  AVhy, 
you  beat  me.  Well,  do  as  you  like — Liberty 
Hall  here,  old  chap !  You  know  where  to 
find  your  room  ?  Very  well  then,  we  will  go 
round  the  first  thing  after  breakfast  and  have 
a  look  at  Brown  Bess.  I'm  verij  anxious 
about  that  off  foreleg,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  what  you  think  of  it.     Good-night." 

Then  came  retreating  footsteps  and  distant 
hangings  of  doors,  then  all  was  still. 

Letty  gathered  up  her  dress  and  ran  swiftly 
downstairs. 

"  At  last !  I  thoug-ht  he  was  never  g-oing; 
to  bed." 

"  And  you  have  sat  up  all  this  time.  Oh, 
Letty,  what  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  He  flung 
away  his  pipe  and  made  her  sit  down.  "  Why 
have  you  sent  for  me  ?  What  am  I  to  do  for 
you  ? " 

"  Lord  Warlock,"  she  cried  impetuously,  "  I 
know  that  you  have  guessed  my  secret,  and 
I  am  past  caring  that  you  know  it.  I  love 
Valentine  Eyre.  For  God's  sake  help  me  to 
save  his  life." 

"  He  is  in  danger,  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  is  in  a  terrible  dang;er — read  this." 
He  took  a  letter  from  her  hands  and  read. 

"  Honoured  Miss, — I  make  so  bold  as  to 
address  you,  knowing  as  you  takes  an  interest 
in  poor  master  (which  I  hear  is  reciprocated, 
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as  he  is  for  ever  a-saying  over  your  name  in  his 
deliriums),  and  I  think  some  one  as  cares 
about  him  ought  to  interfere,  as  the  persons 
as  is  a  -  nursing  him  isn't  playing  on  the 
square,  but  throws  his  medicines  and  food 
away  by  night,  and  disobeys  the  doctor's 
orders,  so  that  it's  no  wonder  he  gets  no 
better  but  worse.  I  have  only  lived  a  few 
months  in  Mr  Eyre's  service,  as  have  all  of  us, 
and  I  don't  know  any  of  his  friends,  or  would 
not  trouble  you,  and  if  I  was  to  speak  to  the 
doctor,  who  would  take  a  servant's  word 
against  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  ?  All  I  ask 
you  to  do  is  to  come  and  nurse  him  yourself, 
and  you  would  soon  see  he'd  oet  better,  and 
there  s  not  much  time  to  be  lost,  as  I  fear  it 
will  be  soon  all  over, — Your  humble  servant, 

"  Zachaeiah  Crabb, 

Butler. 

"  P.S. — I  have  heard  say  that  Mr  P.  would 
get  all  Mr  Eyre's  money  if  he  was  to  die — 
which  may  the  Lord  forbid." 

Lord  Warlock  read  this  letter  through  with 
deep  attention.  When  he  had  finished  it  he 
only  said, — 

"  Has  Helen  seen  this  ?  " 

"  I  read  part  of  it  to  her." 

"She  ought  to  go  with  you,"  said  War- 
lock. 

'•'  Yes,  but  she  will  not.  Helen  is  terribly 
selfish,  and  she  will  not  put  herself  out.     She 
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talks  a])out  imj^ropriety,  and  all  sorts  of  riib- 
bish,  and  she  has  not  forgiven  him  for  declin- 
ing her  invitations,  and  refusing  to  call.  Lord 
Warlock,  won't  you  help  me  ? " 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  putting  to- 
gether the  letter  he  had  just  read  with  the 
things  which  his  companion  in  the  fly  had  also 
told  him. 

"  You  do  not  laugh  at  me,  nor  tell  me  I  am 
mad  and  destitute  of  right  feeling  and  modesty," 
cried  Letty,  almost  hysterically,  looking  appeal - 
ingiy  at  him. 

"  Good  heavens  ! — no.      How  can  you  think 

It?" 

"  Have  I  been  w^rono-  to  send  for  vou  ?  " 

"  No,  you  have  been  perfectly  right.     I  will 

ride  over  to  Dantrey  the   first  thing   in     the 

morning,  and  show  this  letter   to  the  doctor. 

Cheer  up,  Letty,  things  will  be   all  right  now. 

The  first  thing  is  to  turn  these  people  out  of 

the  house." 
''  And  then—" 
"  And   then   you   shall    take   this   woman's 

place  by  poor  Eyre's  bedside." 

"  Can  it  be  done,  do  you  think  ? " 

'*  Yes,  for  I  will  go  there  wdth  you.      How 

can     anybody    object  ?        Am     I     not     your 

brother '{ " 
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OED    WAELOCK   seemed   to   have 

stepped  all  at  once  out  of  boyhood 

into  manhood.     Letty  felt  a  reliance 

upon  him  as  she  peeped  from  be- 

her  blind  early  the   following  morning, 

saw   him  riding  away  upon  one   of   Sir 

ge's  hacks,  which  he  had  borrow^ed  with- 

leave,  with    a  sense  of  relief  and  thank- 


fulness which  she  was  surprised  at  herself  for 
feeling.  The  shy,  diffident  boy  seemed  to  have 
developed  into  a  man  of  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment. What  was  it,  she  wondered,  that  had 
so  strengthened  and  matured  his  character  ? 
Was  it  her  own  refusal  of  him,  or  was  it  his 
engagement  to  Eita  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a  little 
of  both.  The  fact  is,  that  Warlock  w^as  acting 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in  a  very  inij^ort- 
ant  matter,  entirely  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility.      The    knowledge    of    this    gave    him 
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strength.  Letty  had  sent  for  him — Letty  had 
cast  herself  upon  him  for  help — had  laid  bare 
her  inmost  heart  to  him,  so  that  he  might 
serve  her.  And  was  it  not  for  him  to  prove 
himself  to  be  her  stead-fast  knight  and  true  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  althouoh  he  was 
very  fond  of  Rita,  Letty  was  still  the  divinity, 
now  far  removed  out  of  his  reach,  which  this 
red-headed,  enthusiastic  hearted  young  man 
was  ready  to  worship  with  the  fervour  of  one 
of  the  ancient  crusaders  of  his  race,  when  he 
went  forth  to  battle  with  the  banner  of  his 
patron  saint  before  his  eyes.  For  Letty  he 
was  prepared  to  fight,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  die 
— which  did  not  prevent  his  being  quite  ready 
to  marry  her  sister  I 

Lord  Warlock  found  Dr  James  at  home, 
and  a  great  deal  of  conversation  passed  be- 
tween the  hoary-haired  practitioner  and  the 
inexperienced  young  viscount.  A  conversa- 
tion which  was  to  lead  to  important  results. 

Within  an  hour  of  his  visitor's  departure, 
the  doctoL"  stood  by  his  patient's  bedside, 
holding  his  wrist  in  one  hand  and  his  watch 
in  the  other,  watching  his  fjxce  with  keen 
anxiety.  Close  behind  him  stood  Mrs  Power. 
He  found  her,  as  usual,  composed  in  manner, 
and  singularly  quiet  and  gentle.  Dressed  in 
a  simple,  dark-hued  dress  of  some  soft  woollen 
material,  she  looked  the  very  embodiment  of 
a  woman  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to  be  a 
i^ood  sick-nurse.     The  old  doctor  cauirht  him- 
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self  looking  at  her  covertly  more  than  once 
from  beneath  his  shaggy  white  eyebrows. 

'*  Can  it  be  possible/'  he  said  to  himself, 
*'  that  this  quiet,  nun-like  little  woman,  with 
the  soft  footstep  and  the  gentle  voice,  can  be 
such  a  monster  ?  Yes,  it  must  be  true  ;  for 
now  everything  that  has  been  strange  and 
unaccountable  in  this  case  has  suddenly  be- 
come as  clear  as  daylight.  However,  the 
thing  shall  not  rest  upon  my  responsibility 
alone.  Mrs  Power  !  "  he  said  suddenly  aloud, 
*'  this  case  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on  like 
this.  I  am  puzzled,  and  far  from  satisfied  by 
Mr  Eyre's  condition.  I  must  call  in  further 
advice." 

She  started,  but  so  slightly,  that  the  move- 
ment was  all  but  imperceptible. 

"  I  assure  you,  Dr  James,"  she  answered 
in  a  tranquil  voice,  "  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary.    Mr  Power  and  I  are  quite  satisfied." 

"  What !  with  the  patient's  condition  ?  "  he 
asked,  a  little  sharply. 

"  No ;  for,  alas !  it  is  clear  that  for  him 
but  little  can  be  done ; "  and  she  sighed ; 
"  but  we  are  convinced  that  no  London  doctor 
could  do  more  for  our  poor  cousin  than  you 
are  doing.  Tliere  is  no  need  for  further 
advice." 

"  There  /.9  need,  Mrs  Power.  I  wish  it,  for 
my  ow^n  satisfaction,"  he  replied  gravely ; 
"  and  so  certain  am  I  of  the  necessity,  that  I 
have  telegraphed  to  town  for  Sir  William  Hall." 
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Fenella  stooped  over  the  bed  and  re- 
arranged the  patient's  pillows.  Dr  James, 
who  w^as  observing  her  narrowly,  fancied  that 
her  hands  trembled.  Something  prompted 
him  to  add,  somewhat  suddenly, — 

"  We  want  a  fresh  opinion,  Mrs  Power,  and 
we  want  fresh  nursing." 

For  a  second  she  was  as  white  as  death. 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  Dr  James  ? "  she  said, 
shortly  and  harshly. 

"  I  mean,"  he  said  courteously,  "  that  the 
nursing  is  becoming  too  much  for  your  health." 

''  Not  in  the  least.  I  never  w^as  better  in 
my  life.  I  would  not  give  up  my  post  here 
for  the  world." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  desirable  that  you 
should  be  relieved  from  your  too  arduous 
duties,  if  it  is  only  for  a  few^  days,  so  that 
your  strength  may  be  recruited." 

Fenella  had  moved  away  from  the  bedside  ; 
a  flush  of  real  anger  now  mounted  to  her  brow  ; 
she  beckoned  the  doctor  into  the  adjoining 
room. 

"  Dr  James,"  she  said  angrily,  "  I  consider 
that  you  are  exceeding  your  powers  in  this 
house.  You  have  no  authority  that  can  waj- 
rant  you  in  attempting  to  remove  me  from  niv 
natural  place  at  Mr  Eyre's  bedside.'' 

Dr  James  was  a  mild  and  courteous  old 
gentleman  ;  but  there  were  occasions  wdien  he 
knew  how  to  assume  a  sternness  w^hich,  as  a 
rule,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.     The  present 
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was  one  of  these  occasions.  He  looked  Mrs 
Power  straight  in  the  eyes,  so  straight  that 
hers  fell  confusedly  before  the  keenness  of  his 
glance. 

"  Mrs  Power,  I  own  no  duty  save  to  my 
patient.  You  are  not  Mr  Eyre's  wife."  She 
winced.  "  You  are  not  even  his  relation,  save 
by  marriage.  I  shall  do  what  I  consider  is 
right  towards  my  patient,  irrespective  of  any- 
one else.  A  nurse  of  my  own  appointing  will 
come  into  the  house  this  afternoon — mind,  I 
have  not  complained  of  your  nursing — take 
care  that  you  clo  not  compel  me  to  do  so." 

She  looked  at  him  with  wildly  startled  eyes  ; 
there  was  a  threat  in  his  words  ;  she  per- 
ceived that  the  doctor  suspected  her.  She 
attempted  to  defend  herself. 

"  Dr  James,"  she  cried,  with  w^ell-feigned  dis- 
tress, "  you  are  unjust  and  cruel  !  I  have  never 
left  Mr  Eyre's  room  for  ten  minutes.  I  have 
devoted  myself  unsparingly — every  servant  in 
the  house  can  tell  you  how  I  have  slaved — 
what  you  have  insinuated — " 

"  Madam — I  have  insinuated  nothinor.  I 
have  merely  said  that  your  strength  is  not 
equal  to  a  continuance  of  your  devotion,  and 
that  another  nurse  will  take  your  place.  I 
think,"  he  went  on  with  rising  heat,  "  that  it 
is  time  there  should  be  a  change.  The  medicine 
which  1  prescribe  for  Mr  Eyre  does  not  pro- 
duce any  effect  upon  him  ;  the  food  he  takes 
does  not  nourish  him  :  the  stimulants  I  have 
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ordered  do  not  strengthen  him  ;  things  have 
come  to  my  knowledge — " 

"  What  things  ?  " 

She  was  like  a  wild  animal  at  bay  now  ; 
a  light,  wild  and  savage,  burned  in  her  eyes 
— she  saw  that  the  game  was  up,  and  was 
no  coward. 

'•  What  things  ? "  she  repeated  fiercely. 
*•'  Say  out  what  you  mean,  like  a  man — if  you 
have  any  manhood  in  you." 

''  It  will  be  better  not,  Mrs  Power,  for  the 
sake  of  Mr  Eyre's  family  and  of  your  husband  ; 
it  will  be  better  that  you  should  leave  this  house 
quietly.  I  will  only  say  that  there  are  servants 
in  this  house  who  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  watch  outside  your  windows  at  night." 

She  turned  livid.  She  saw  that  her  wicked- 
ness had  been  found  out — that  her  reio^n  w^as 
at  an  end.  Dr  James  was  rio;ht  ;  silent  ac- 
quiescence  was  now  her  only  safeguard.  She 
uttered  a  half  laugh,  and  turned  av/ay  from  the 
doctor's  side. 

''  You  are  mysterious,  Dr  James.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  fathom  your  meaning  ;  but,  by  all 
means,  have  things  your  own  way."  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  carelessly.  "Perhaps, 
as  you  say,  my  health  is  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  nursing  Mr  Eyre.  Send  for  another  nurse 
if  you  like.  I  don't  think  it  will  make  much 
difference  to  the  poor  fellow  now.  All  the 
doctors  in  Enolaud,  and  all  the  nurses  in 
Europe,  will  hardly  be  able  to  save  his  life." 

VOL.  III.  "  N 
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"  We  will  see  about  that,  Mrs  Power." 

She  left  him  and  w^ent  slowly  aw^ay  to  find 
her  husband.  Someone  had  thoug-ht  it  worth 
while  to  watch  her  proceedings  at  night,  the 
doctor  had  said.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Maria  going  along  one  of  the  passages.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  girl  looked  back  over 
her  shoulder  at  her  with  a  look  of  malignant 
triumph  in  her  eyes.  She  ground  her  teeth 
wildly  together. 

"Oswald  was  right,"  she  said  to  herself; 
"it  is  that  girl  who  has  acted  the  spy  and 
betrayed  me ! " 

She  realised  that  all  was  lost ;  that  Val 
w^ould  live  ;  that  he  would  love  again  and  be 
happy  ;  and  that  she  (Fenella)  w^ould  be  for 
ever  cast  out  of  his  presence. 

She  paused  awhile,  filled  with  bitter  thoughts, 
at  tbe  long  wdndow  in  the  passage  that  looked 
over  the  park.  The  green  slopes  shone  brightly 
in  the  March  sunshine  ;  clumps  of  dafi'odils  had 
thrust  up  their  yellow  heads  round  the  moss- 
covered  roots  of  the  elms ;  a  fresh  breeze 
swayed  them  gently  to  and  fro  with  a  graceful 
and  languid  motion  ;  a  few  early  lambs  trotted 
after  their  mothers  over  the  grass ;  a  bird  was 
singing  high  in  the  mottled  blue  of  the  sky ; 
there  was  a  whisper  of  hope  and  life  and 
spring  in  the  air  ;  but  these  things  awakened 
no  answering  sweetness  in  the  soul  of 
Fenella. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  next  ?     Where  am  I  to 
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turn  ? "  asked  the  adventuress  of  herself,  as 
she  looked  out  blankly  over  the  reviving  land- 
scape. 

"Oh!"  she  sio;hed  to  herself,  "  if  I  could 
only  recover  my  birthright,  discover  the  noble 
family  to  which  I  doubtless  belong ;  but  my 
locket  is  o-one.     I  have  no  clue." 

o 

She  turned  away  from  the  window,  and 
came  face  to  face  with  James  Wright. 

"  Mr  White  !  " 

"At  your  service,  ma'am." 

"  You  are  not,  then,  deaf  and  dumb  ?  " 

"  No  more  than  you  are." 

"  I  never  believed  that  you  were." 

"  You  were  singularly  indiscreet,  then." 

"  I  was,"  she  owned.  "If  I  had  not  been 
born  a  woman,  I  should  have  been  great ;  as  a 
man  I  could  have  done  everything  ;  but  the 
weaknesses  of  my  sex  have  always  pulled  me 
back.  As  a  woman,  my  life  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  failures.  What  are  you  here  for  ?  " 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone  ;  "  to  do  me  some 
evil  turn,  no  doubt." 

"On  the  contrary,  to  restore  to  you  your 
property." 

"  What !  my  locket !  "  she  cried.  "  It  was 
you  that  took  it,  then  ? " 

"  It  was  I  that  took  it.  Do  you  want  it 
back?" 

"Give  it  me  instantly.  How  did  you  dare 
to  take  it.     What  made  you  take  it  ?  " 

"  I  took  it  to  identify  it." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Eestore  it  to  me  at 
once." 

She  was  eager  and  excited  now.  A  fresh 
field  for  schemes  and  intrioaies  seemed  once 
more  to  open  out  before  her. 

"  AVait  a  bit,"  said  Mr  Wright,  and  gave  no 
sign  of  producing  tiie  missing  trinket.  ''You 
must  make  conditions  with  me  first." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  any  tiling  you  like.  Only  give 
it  me  back,"  she  cried  impatiently. 

"  You'll  leave  this  house  within  three  hours, 
you  and  your  husband,  and  your  trunks ;  every- 
thing you  possess,  and  you  never  willingly 
cross  Valentine  Eyre's  path  again." 

"  I  never  wish  to.  I  would  like  to  put 
oceans  betwixt  him  and  me,  so  that  I  miofht 
never  see  his  face  again." 

''  You  agree  to  my  condition,  then  ?  Ee- 
member,  if  you  break  your  word  to  me,  I  have 
the  proofs  of  your  attempt  at  forgery — the 
jDaper  upon  which  you  practised  writing  Michael 
Gale's  name.  If  you  ever  attempt  to  plant 
yourself  upon  Mr  Eyre  again,  I  will  rake  the 
whole  of  that  business  up." 

"  Give  me  my  locket,"  was  her  only  answer. 

"  You  promise,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  promise." 

He  held  up  a  small  packet  before  her  eyes. 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  to  whom  it 
belonged  ? " 

"  To  my  mother." 

*' Yes,  and  to  mine,"  he  answered. 
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"  To  your  mother  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
she  gas23ed.     "  Are  you  my  brother,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  God !  for  my  father  was  an 
honest  man,  and  yours  was  a  knave !  But 
our  mother  was  the  same — " 

"  Who   was   she  ? "   she  murmured    faintly. 

She  held  the  locket  in  one  haud  now  ;  the 
other  she  pressed  upon  her  beating  heart, 
whilst  she  leant  against  the  casement  of  the 
window  for  support. 

"  Listen,"  he  answered.  "  There  was  a 
French  woman  who  was  a  lady's-maid  in  a 
noble  family.  She  married  an  honest  trades- 
man, and  I  am  their  son.  Her  husband  did 
all  he  could  to  make  her  happy,  but  she  was 
vain  and  discontented,  and  she  was  vile  at 
heart.  She  left  him  to  go  away  with  a  black- 
guard, who,  after  a  while,  tired  of  her,  and 
left  her  and  her  baby.  The  miserable  woman 
left  her  infant  upon  a  doorstep  one  winter's 
night  to  perish  in  the  snow,  or  to  be  taken  in 
by  charity." 

"  Ah !  "  gasped  Fenella,  covering  her  eyes 
with  her  hands. 

'*  A  good  woman  took  in  the  child  ;  that 
child  was  you ;  that  good  woman  was  the 
aunt  of  the  man  whom  you  had  striven  to 
ruin  and  to  kill." 

"  It  is  not  true,"  she  gasjDcd. 

'*  It  is  true.  The  locket  that  was  about  your 
neck  had  belonged  to  your  mother's  mistress, 
the  Countess  of  Clayrole,  in  whose  service  she 
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lived.  It  was  recognised  by  me,  and  by  my 
father,  who  knew  it  welL  If  you  like  to  make 
sure,  go  and  see  him,  and  he  will  tell  you 
more." 

"  Spare  me  !  she  sobbed,"  dropping  her  face 
into  her  hands.  "  Say  no  more  of  this  horri- 
ble story  ;  do  not  disgrace  me  further — do  not, 
for  pity's  sake,  betray  this  to  my  husband  !  " 

"  Not  if  you  keep  your  word  to  me.  As 
long  as  you  do  so,  I  will  be  silent ;  if  ever  you 
break  it,  I  will  tell  all  I  know  of  you — all ! 
Now  go." 

He  drew  aside,  and  she  went  by  him  swiftly 
into  her  room. 


CHAPTEE    XV. 


QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 


MONTH  has  now  passed  away  since 
Mr  and  Mrs  Oswald  Power  drove 
away  with  all  their  worldly  goods 
on  the  top  of  the  station  fly,  and 
turned  their  backs  for  ever  upon  Croxton 
House  and  upon  Valentine  Eyre. 

Fenella  told  Oswald  but  little  of  the  reasons 
of  her  Hight.  "  The  game  was  up,"  she  had 
said  to  him.  Luckily  they  were  provided  for. 
Their  stay  had  not  been  in  vain  since  they 
departed,  thanks  to  Val's  liberality,  with  a 
sufficient  income  to  keep  them  from  want. 
And  she  was  tired  of  nursing,  she  told  Oswald, 
sick  to  death  of  Croxton  and  its  dulness. 
She  must  have  change  of  scene  and  of  air 
or  she  should  die  of  it !  Besides,  the  doctor 
— ungrateful  brute — had  been  impertinent  to 
her.  And  there  was  that  low  creature,  that 
clerk  or    house-agent,  a    haiiger-on    of    some 
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kind,  the  same  who  had  feigned  to  be  deaf 
and  dumb  so  as  to  spy  upon  them  at  Crag- 
stone,  who  had  come  now  to  fix  himself  in 
the  house.  He  too  had  been  insolent  to  her  ; 
in  short,  Fenella  explained  to  her  husband  that 
the  place  was  too  hot  to  hold  her,  and  that 
she  meant  to  be  off. 

She  went,  and  Oswald  went  obediently  with 
her.  She  left  without  even  a  farewell  look  at 
the  man  she  had  striven  to  injure  so  deeply. 
And  she  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Ere  a  fort- 
night had  gone  by  she  had  put  the  seas 
between  him  and  her.  The  Powers  had  taken 
their  passage  to  the  new  w^orld,  and  were  out 
on  the  high  seas  on  their  way  to  America.  It 
is  a  month,  too,  since  Dr  James'  "  new  nurse," 
a  sweet,  grave-eyed  girl,  brought  by  her  future 
brother-in-law,  came  to  take  her  place  by  Val's 
sick-bed.  Braving  her  sister's  outraged  pro- 
priety, her  brother-in-law's  more  kindly  dis- 
approval, her  fear  of  the  world's  slander,  she 
had  come  with  loving  self-oblivion  to  nurse 
the  frail  life  that  trembled  in  the  balance  back 
to  health  and  strength.  And  Lord  Warlock 
had  stood  by  her  ;  he  had  given  her  the  sup- 
port of  his  approval  and  his  presence.  For 
three  days  he  was  her  only  protection  in  the 
house,  and  then,  by  dint  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams, couched  in  every  form  of  entreaty  and 
persuasion,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  gaining  his 
point,  and  Lady  Cornelia  Fanshawe  gave  in  to 
the  urgency  of  a  viscount,   what   she    would 
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scarcely  have  yielded  to  the  pra}'ers  of  a  less 
distinguished  mortal. 

She  arrived,  bag  and  baggage,  at  Croxton 
House,  and  took  up  her  quarters  with  her 
maid  in  the  very  suite  of  rooms  which  had 
been  so  lately  vacated  by  Oswald  Power  and 
his  wife.  She  grumbled  exceedingly  ;  but  she 
came  solely,  as  she  said,  to  protect  her  poor 
foolish  niece  from  the  consequences  of  her  ow^n 
rash  and  ill-judged  action  ;  and  also,  because 
"  that  dear  fellow^  Warlock  "  made  such  a  point 
of  it  !  And  then  Rita  went  to  sta}'  at  Fox- 
hall,  and  Lord  Warlock  migrated  there  too, 
but  spent  his  days  in  going  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  two  houses. 

"  And,  if  it  isn't  a  match  after  all  between 
Valentine  Eyre  and  our  poor  silly  Letty," 
cried  Lady  Cornelia  to  her  favourite  and  most 
sympathetic  niece,  Helen  Armstrong,  "  1  really 
shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having  lent 
myself  to  such  a  wild  scheme  !  He  certainly 
ought  to  marry  her  after  this — if  it's  only  to 
stop  people's  tongues." 

"  I  have  heard  he  isn't  w^orth  marrying  after 
all,"  replied  Lady  Armstrong,  who  had  driven 
over  to  Croxton  to  see  her  aunt ;  "  that  he 
loses  half  the  money  if  he  marries.  That  was 
why  Madeline  Abbott  threw  him  over,  I  am 
told." 

"  Money  or  no  money,  my  dear,  it's  to  be 
hoped  he  w411  propose  to  her  directly  he  can 
leave  his  bed  ;  there  will  be  an  awful  scandal  if 
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he  doesn't.  You  mark  my  words  !  And  as  to 
Letty,  she  is  such  a  wild,  erratic  creature,  one 
never  knows  what  she  will  do  next — if  it  is 
only  for  darling  Eita's  sake."  Rita  was  in 
high  favour  at  present.  "  I  should  be  thank- 
ful to  see  her  settled  in  any  fashion  ;  if  she 
isn't,  she  will  become  strong;-minded  and  take 
to  woman's  rights  or  w^ear  '  divided  skirts,' 
or  do  something  awful  to  bring  discredit  upon 
her  family." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  sick-chamber,  there  was 
as  yet  no  question  of  marrying  or  given  in 
marriage.  Yal  lay  still  and  white  among  his 
pillows — conscious — but  weak  as  a  baby.  The 
fever  had  left  him — the  wild  deliriums — the 
incoherent  mutterino^s  of  his  fever-tossed  brain 
were  things  of  the  past.  Slowly  but  surely  he 
improved  day  by  day  ;  little  by  little  strength 
and  vitality  returned  to  him.  He  had  ex- 
pressed no  surprise  at  the  sight  of  Letty  by 
his  bedside, — he  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  she  should  be  there  ;  even  Lady 
Cornelia's  frequent  presence  in  his  room  failed 
to  disturb  him.  There  was  a  hired  nurse  who 
w^aited  upon  him,  for  Aunt  Corney  had  insisted 
upon  this  (and  who  can  say  that  she  was 
wrong  ?)  so  that  her  niece's  name  might  be 
protected  in  the  matter  from  ill-natured  gossip; 
but  Letty  was  rarely  absent  from  her  post, 
whilst  her  aunt  frequently  came  and  kept 
watch  too  in  the  sick-room. 

Val    spoke    little,    but    his    eyes    followed 
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Letty  incessantly  as  she  moved  about  the 
room,  and  ever  the  thought  was  in  his 
mind, — 

"  Does  she  love  me  ? — or  will  she  leave  me 
and  betray  me  as  others  have  done  ? " 

The  crocuses  and  snowdrops  were  springing 
up  in  the  garden  borders,  and  Sir  George 
Armstrono^  was  OTowling;  over  the  "  stinkingr 
violets  "  which  preluded  the  very  last  of  the 
luuiting,  by  the  time  that  Val  came  out  of 
his  room  for  the  first  time,  and  was  helped 
downstairs  by  his  faithful  friend,  Jim  Wright, 
and  placed  upon  a  sofa  near  the  fire  in  the 
drawing  room.  The  whole  family  had  assem- 
bled to  welcome  him  there.  Lady  Armstrong 
and  Rita  had  driven  over  from  Foxhall.  Lord 
Warlock  wheeled  the  couch  near  the  fire.  Lady 
Cornelia  fussed  about  with  pillows  for  his  back 
a.nd  shawls  to  lay  over  his  feet.  Even  Sir 
George  had  looked  in  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand  and  to  cong-ratulate  him  on  haviuo;  o;ot 
upon  his  legs  again;  whilst  Letty  stood  motion- 
less behind  his  head,  scarcely  daring  to  speak, 
lest  the  tears  of  joy  which  were  so  near  her 
eyes  should  overflow  and  betray  the  intensity 
of  her  emotion. 

"  Why  are  you  all  so  good  to  me  ? "  mur- 
mured Yal,  reaching  out  his  wasted  hand  to 
Lady  Cornelia,  who  was  tucking  a  woollen 
(juilt  round  his  legs. 

"  Because  we  are  all  very  fond  of  you,  my 
dear  fellow,"  answered  her  ladyship  heartily  ; 
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adding  to  herself,  "and  shall  be  fonder  still 
if  you  Avill  marry  Letty  !  " 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Yal,  looking  up  into  her 
face,  "  would  you  all  be  as  fond  of  me  if  I 
was  poor  and  friendless  ?  If,  for  instance,  I 
had  remained  a  clerk  in  Mr  Malsham's  office, 
instead  of  becoming  my  uncle's  heir,  would 
it  have  made  any  difference  to  you,  do  you 
think  ?  '•' 

Lady  Cornelia  coloured.  She  felt  that  the 
invalid  was  decidedly  abusing  his  privileges 
in  propounding  to  her  such  a  problem  as  tliis 
— before  the  nieces  whom  she  had  so  carefully 
trained,  and  the  two  nephews-in-law  whom 
she  had  so  laboriously  secured. 

"  My  dear  Mr  Eyre,  what  an  extraordinary 
question  ! "  she  cried,  not  knowing  quite  what 
else  to  answer. 

"  But  I  w^ould  give  so  much  to  know,"  he 
23ersisted.  "  I  have  been  studying  the  world, 
Lady  Cornelia,  ever  since  my  uncle  left  me 
his  money,  and  sometimes  it  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  all  a  hollow  sham  of  false  professions 
and  untrue  theories  of  virtues,  whicli  no  one 
pretends  to  carry  out.  Then,  again,  there  are 
times — as  lately,  when  I  have  been  so  ill  and 
you  have  all  been  so  kind  to  me — when  it 
seems  that  there  is  still  some  genuine  good- 
ness, some  real  feeling  left  that  one  can  reckon 
upon  and  believe  in.  Is  it  because  I  am 
Mr  Eyre,  '  the  millionaire,'  as  they  call  me, 
that  I  am  made  so  much  of,  Lady  Cornelia  ? 
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or  simply  that  I  am  Val,  whom  you  all  know 
and  care  about  ?  " 

He  looked  round  upon  them  with  a  wistful 
yearning  in  his  eyes.  Oh  !  if  he  could  know 
— if  he  could  only  know  1  he  said  to  himself 
with  a  pitiful  longing. 

As  to  Lady  Cornelia,  she  decided  that  of  all 
the  aggravating  young  men  she  had  ever  met, 
Val  was  the  worst.  He  was  a  good  match 
certainly  for  Letty ;  if  those  two  didn't  pair 
off  together  it  was  a  pity.  Did  he  seriously 
helieve  that  the  whole  of  her  family  would  be 
there  assembled  round  his  sofa  if  he  had  been 
a  pauper  and  a  nobody,  and  nothing  had  been 
expected  of  him  ?  Why,  he  must  be  a  fool  if 
he  believed  such  a  thing  ;  but  then  people  ought 
not  to  put  things  into  w^ords,  and  ask  horrid 
downright  questions  in  plain  English  like 
that.  It  was  bad  taste  decidedly.  Lady 
Cornelia  felt  ao^g-rieved. 

Val  began  to  be  amused  at  the  embarrass- 
ment he  had  caused.  A  smile  played  over 
his  features. 

"  Come  now,"  he  said,  banteringly,  "  this 
is  the  fancy  of  a  very  spoilt  invalid,  and  you 
must  all  humour  me.  I  will  ask  you  the 
question  all  the  way  round,  and  see  how  you 
will  each  get  out  of  it.  Lady  Cornelia,  I 
have  begun  with  you,  and  it  is  your  turn 
first.  If  I  were  a  poor  clerk  upon  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  a-year,  as  my  good  friend, 
Jim  Wriglit    and  I  both   were,   once  upon   a 
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time,  would  you  be  tucking  those  fcliavvls  so 
carefully  in  round  my  legs  ? " 

"  I  hope  I  should  always  do  my  duty  to 
every  man,"  said  her  ladyship,  who  foiled  to 
see  the  joke  of  this  terrible  catechism  at  which 
the  others  seemed  considerably  amused  ;  "  but 
money,  my  dear  Mr  Eyre,  is  a  power  which 
it  is  never  right  to  undervalue." 

Val  laughed. 

"  Thanks,  I  am  answered  ;  and  you,  War- 
lock ? " 

"My  dear  chap,  I  hope  I'm  not  a  cad," 
said  the  viscount,  reaching  out  his  hand, 
which  Val  pressed  gratefully,  and  with  a  smile. 

"  And  you,  Lady  Armstrong,  you  can  re- 
member me  as  an  insignificant  boy  up  in  West- 
moreland, how  I  worshipped  you,  and  how  you 
snubbed  me  !  I  am  afraid  that  you,  too,  will 
tell  me  that  money  is  a  power." 

"  So  it  is  ;  but  women  often  snub  men  they 
realh^  like,  and  you  were  always  a  nice  boy, 
Mr  Eyre,"  was  Helen's  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, which  made  everybody  laugh. 

Here  Sir  George  chimed  in, — 

*'  What  the  dickens  does  a  chap,  who  rides 
to  hounds  as  you  do,  w^ant  with  caring  about 
other  people's  opinion  of  him  ?  What  does  it 
signify  in  Middleshire  if  you  are  rich  or  poor, 
so  long  as  you  have  good  cattle,  and  ride 
straight  ?  We'd  all  have  given  you  a  hearty 
welcome  long  ago,  if  you  hadn't  been  such 
a  misanthrope.     Just   you    come  down    here 
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next  season  and  stop  witli  me.     I'll  put  you 
up,  whether  you're  broke    or   not ;    but   you 
needn't  smash    your    skull  another  year,  you 
now. 

Then  Yal  looked  at  Eita,  who  began  to 
declare  enthusiastically,  that  as  long  as  War- 
lock was  fond  of  anybody,  she  didn't  care  who 
or  what  they  were  ;  of  course  his  friends  were 
her  friends  ;  and  then  she  stopped  short  and 
got  very  red,  for  there  was  a  chorus  of  laughter, 
and  everybody  said  that  it  was  to  be  hoped 
she  would  be  of  as  dutiful  a  mind  this  time 
next  year,  whilst  Lord  Warlouk  was  laugh- 
ingly congratulated  upon  the  proper  feeling 
evinced  by  his  future  wife.  And  now  each 
and  all  had  answered  Yal's  half-earnest,  half- 
bantering  question  save  one.  He  had  left  her 
to  the  last.  Letty  stood  behind  him  at  the 
head  of  his  sofa ;  he  twisted  himself  round 
upon  his  pillow,  and  looked  up  into  her  face. 

"  And  you — what  do  you  say  ?  "  he  said 
softly,  whilst  the  pulses  of  his  heart  quickened 
strangely. 

Her  eyes  drooped — a  deep  colour  stole  up 
into  her  face.  Warlock  glanced  at  her,  and 
then  with  a  fine  sympathy  looked  away  quickly 
and  began  to  talk  to  Kita  in  a  low  voice.  The 
others  had  moved  a  little  from  about  him. 
Lady  Cornelia  had  retired  with  Helen  to  a  dis- 
tant window,  where  she  was  whispering  to  her 
favourite  niece  her  conviction  that  Val  was  mad. 

"  A  good  fellow,  you  know,  my  dear,  but 
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mad — quite  mad — takes  after  the  uncle,  no 
doubt — eccentricity  in  the  blood  amounting 
almost  to  insanity." 

Sir  Georo;e  was  examinino;  some  old  huntino- 
prints  which  lay  upon  a  distant  table.  Jim 
Wright  had  discreetly  retired  from  the  society 
of  his  betters. 

Nobody  was  near  Val's  sofa  but  Letty  as  he 
asked  her  for  her  answer  to  his  general  question. 
A  sweet  confusion  flooded  her  downcast  face  ; 
she  played  with  the  tassel  of  the  sofa  cushion, 
and  answered  nothing. 

"Have  you  no  answer  for  me,  Letty?"  he 
said  softly  ;  "  would  you  have  nursed  me  so 
devotedly  for  so  long  ?  Would  you  have  come 
here  to  stay  in  this  dreary  house  simply  to 
wait  upon  me  and  to  serve  me  had  I  been — 
well,  as  I  was  that  morning  you  rowed  me 
alone  in  your  little  boat  upon  Cragstone 
Mere  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  said  to  you  then  ? "  she 
answered  in  a  whisper,  whilst  a  deep  flush 
of  shame  at  the  recollection  dyed  her  cheeks 
and  brow. 

"  Yes,  I  know\  I  remember  it  perfectly  ;  I 
have  never  forgotten  it ;  you  said  that  money 
and  ]30sition  was  all  that  girls  such  as  you  and 
your  sister  were  taught  to  look  for  in  marriage. 
Do  you  know^,  Letty,  that  that  speech  altered 
my  life  ? " 

She  looked  up  at  him  swiftly ;  a  ray  of 
keenest  delight  flashed  into  her  eyes.     But  for 
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that,  then  he  would  have  loved  her !  the  whole 
episode  of  his  love  for  Madeline  would  never 
have  existed  ;  she  would  have  been  the  first 
and  the  dearest.  No  joy  so  great  had  come  to 
her  ever  since  she  had  known  him  as  these 
words  of  his.  She  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
whilst  a  smile  of  purest  rapture  parted  her 
lips  and  shone  in  her  happy  eyes. 

"  Is  that  so — really  ?  "  she  murmured  almost 
with  fear,  lest  he  should  recall  so  sweet  an 
assurance. 

"  Yes,  you  stated  it  as  your  creed  ;  do  you 
remember  ?  Did  you  mean  it  ? "  He  bent 
upon  her  a  look  that  seemed  to  search  her 
through  and  through. 

"  Ah,  no  !  how  could  you  believe  it  of  me  ?  " 
she  murmured  back,  her  eyes  falling  before  the 
earnestness  of  his. 

He  leant  back  upon  his  pillows  with  a  sigh. 
She  was  ready  to  give  him  her  love,  but — but 
— would  she  be  as  tender  to  him  and  as  loving, 
when  she  knew  about  that  letter  from  Michael 
Gale,  which  was  to  rob  him  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  wealth  ? 

The  thought  went  like  poison  through  his 
veins ;  he  lay  back  exhausted,  physically  and 
mentally  ;  he  could  speak  to  her  no  more  that 
day.  The  agony  of  doubt — the  disbelief  in 
women — the  scorn  of  the  falseness  with  which 
the  world  had  treated  him,  was  upon  him 
again.  Woukl  the  cup  of  ha]:»piness  be  snatched 
once  more  from  his  lips  ?    Would  this  woman, 

VOL.  III.  o 
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who  had  once  before  forsaken  the  man  she  was 
bound  to  marry,  because  of  his  poverty,  be 
truer  to  Imn  when  the  wealth  to  which  men 
and  women  all  bowed  down,  was  no  longer  his 
to  bestow  ?  Would  Letty  stand  the  test  which 
Madeline,  who  had  once  seemed  to  him  to  be 
perfect,  was  unable  to  endure  ? 

She  waited  a  minute  or  two,  then  moved 
softly  away  from  his  sofa  ;  a  look  of  sadness 
stole  into  her  grey  eyes,  succeeding  to  the  joy 
that  had  so  lately  shone  triumphant  in  them. 
She  could  not  understand  him.  There  was 
something,  some  shadow — some  distrust  of  her 
which  she  could  not  fathom,  which  for  ever 
rose  up  between  him  and  her,  dividing  them 
asunder  when  it  seemed  that  they  were  most 
near.  She  joined  her  sisters  by  the  window, 
and  presently  left  the  room. 

Yal  lay  quite  still  with  shut  eyes.  No  one 
spoke  to  him.  They  thought  he  was  tired  and 
desired  to  rest.  By-and-by  the  group  in  the 
room  dispersed — the  lovers  wandered  into  the 
conservatory.  Lady  Cornelia  took  Helen  away 
to  show  her  some  mystery  of  lace  or  jewellery 
up  in  her  own  room,  and  to  have  a  good  gossip 
at  her  ease  over  Rita's  approaching  wedding 
and  the  affairs  of  her  neighbours  generally. 

Sir  George  betook  himself  to  the  stables, 
and  inspected  Val's  idle  hunters,  who  had  all 
become  fat  and  out  of  condition  during  their 
master's  lono;  ilhiess.  And  so  Val  was  left 
alone. 
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The  hired  nurse  came  in,  carrying  a  tray 
with  some  beef  tea.  He  took  it  obediently 
from  her  hand,  with  a  vague  disappointment 
that  it  was  not  Letty  who  had  brought  it  to 
him  ;  then  he  lay  back  again,  feeling  strangely 
desolate  and  lonely,  and  closed  his  eyes  once 
more. 

The  sharp  crack  of  a  nut  warned  him  of  the 
close  proximity  of  his  humble  and  faithful 
friend,  Jim. 

"  Jim,  old  fellow,  is  that  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr  Eyre  ;  are  you  very  tired  ?  " 

"No  —  yes  —  perhaps  I  am,"  he  answered 
wearily. 

"  Then  I  wont  bother  you  now." 

Val  opened  his  eyes. 

"What  is  it?  Is  there  anvthiiig^  you  want 
to  say  ?     What  have  you  got  there  ?  " 

Jim  held  a  bundle  of  papers.  Val  reached 
out  his  hand. 

"  No,  you  need  not  trouble  about  these 
now  ;  you  have  had  exertion  enough  for  one 
day.  They  are  only  some  letters,  chiefly  bills 
and  circulars,  I  think,  which  I  fetched  away 
from  your  rooms  in  Clarges  Street,  when  I 
came  down  here.  You  know,  sir,  you  had 
never  had  anything  forwarded  from  there  ?  " 
added  Jim,  with  a  slight  reproach  in  his 
voice. 

Val  smiled. 

"Quite  right,  mentor ;  but  there  has  been 
nothing  of  any  importance,  I  am  sure.     Take 
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them  away,  Jim,  they  will  keep  very  well  till 
to-morrow." 

Jim  was  already  at  the  door,  when  some- 
thing made  Val  change  his  mind.  Perhaps 
it  was  some  good  angel  that  watched  over  his 
destiny  ;  or  perhaps  only  the  petulant  variable- 
ness of  an  invalid. 

''  No,  bring  them  back.  I  may  as  well  look 
over  them  now.  Perhaps  it  will  amuse  me. 
James  won't  let  me  read  yet  because  of  my 
head  ;  but  this  will  just  occupy  me.  Put  the 
packet  down  here  close  by  me,  on  this  table, 
where  I  can  reach  it — so.  Now,  leave  me, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  for  I  am  tired." 

Half-an-hour  ticked  itself  slowly  away  be- 
fore Val  moved  again.  He  was  not  asleep — 
only  thinking  deeply  and  painfully.  At  last  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  spoke  aloud, — 

"  No  ;  I  dare  not  risk  it — a  second  time  to 
be  deceived  would  kill  me.  I  will  keep  her 
friendship,  but  I  w^ill  not  ask  her  for  her  love. 
I  dare  not.  She  was  false  to  Oswald — why 
should  she  not  be  false  to  me  ? " 

Then  he  put  forth  his  hand,  mechanically, 
and  reached  the  packet  of  letters  from  off  the 
little  table  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER    XV I. 


MADELINES     HANDWHITING. 


I  F  T  E  E  N  circulars,  seven  unpaid 
bills,  two  receipted  ditto.  An  ap- 
plication for  votes  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Mary  Green  into  the  school 
for  the  Clergy  Orphan  Society  ;  another  for 
George  Walsh  into  an  asylum  for  imbeciles. 
Val  turned  them  over  with  listless  hands.  His 
mind  was  still  full  of  his  latest  thoug-hts  con- 
cerning  Letty  Ormond — his  determination  to 
refrain  from  telling  her  of  his  love,  sooner  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  finding  that  her  interest  in 
him  depended  upon  his  gold. 

What  a  curse  had  his  uncle's  money  been  to 
him  !  He  took  up  the  last  unopened  letter  of 
the  packet,  and,  without  looking  at  it,  laid  his 
head  back  amongst  the  sofa  pillows,  and  sighed 
heavily. 

Oh,  if  he  could  be  rid  of  it !  There  went 
through   his    mind    a  sweet    day-dream    of  a 
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northern  home  ;  of  the  fells,  blue  and  purple, 
in  the  setting  sun,  or  faint  and  hazy  with  the 
mists  of  the  morning  ;  of  the  grey  old  castle, 
reflected  in  the  glassy  waters  of  the  mere.  Of 
a  life  simple  and  uneventful,  yet  full  of  a  divine 
happiness,  by  reason  of  the  gentle  presence  of 
a  loving  woman,  with  honest  grey  eyes,  who 
would  be  ever  by  his  side  ;  and  who  would 
rejoice  with  him  that  he  had  exchanged  the 
burden  of  great  wealth  for  the  more  peaceful 
security  of  a  moderate  fortune.  Was  there  a 
woman  upon  earth,  Yal  wondered,  who  would 
be  ready  to  marry  him,  when  she  learnt  of 
the  conditions  of  his  uncle's  letter  ?  He  told 
himself  bitterly  that  such  a  woman  could  not 
exist — that  pure  unselfish  love  ;  and  he  would 
be  content  with  nothing  less — was  not  to  be 
found  amonost  the  daug-hters  of  men.  Eous- 
ing  himself  at  last  with  an  effort  from  these 
painful  reflections,  he  looked  mechanically  at 
the  letter  in  his  hand. 

The — To  he  forwarded — attracted  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  envelope,  and  he  instantly  recog- 
nised Fenella's  handwriting;.  With  a  vas^ue 
feeling  of  surprise  he  opened  it.  There  was  a 
folded  sheet  of  letter  paper  within,  containing 
an  enclosure  again,  wrapped  carefully  up. 
Upon  the  paper  he  read,  in  Fenella's  hand- 
writing, these  words  : — 

August  \st. — I  enclose  something  which  you 
may  care  to  see.  Every  detail  of  the  past  of 
the  woman  who,  when  vou  receive  this,  will  be 
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your  wife,  must  of  necessity  be  of  interest 
to  you.  The  note,  I  understand,  you  have 
read  already,  but  no  doubt  you  did  not  know 
who  wrote  it — so  delightful  a  memento  of  a 
woman's  disinterested  love  will  surely  be 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband.  The 
photograph  is  of  a  face  which  must  always  be 
perfect  in  your  eyes.  You  will  see  that  the 
handwriting  on  each  is  identical." 

Fully  aroused  from  his  apathy,  and  deeply 
bewildered,  Val  unfolded  the  wrappings  of  the 
enclosure — there  fell  out — Madeline  Abbott's 
jihotograph !  He  started  as  if  he  had  been 
stung.  The  beautiful  face  he  had  once  loved 
so  passionately,  smiled  at  him  serenely — the 
jDictured  eyes  seemed  to  seek  his  own  with 
playful  insistence,  as  they  had  so  often  done 
in  life.  He  knew  every  curl  upon  the  dark 
head  by  heart ;  every  dimple  upon  the  smooth 
cheek  was  minutely  familiar  to  him  ;  these 
things  had  been  his  own,  his  chiefest  treasures, 
his  dearest  delight — the  sight  of  her  face,  once 
so  madly  loved,  produced  a  deep  effect  upon 
him.  He  was  weak  and  ill  still,  and  his  hands 
shook  violently  as  he  held  the  photograph. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  asked  himself,  ivliy  had 
this  been  sent  to  him  ?  He  turned  the  card, 
and  there,  at  the  back,  in  round  firm  charac- 
ters, was  written,  "To  0.  P.  from  Madeline." 
And,  at  the  same  moment,  the  scrap  of 
crumpled  and  dirty  paper  fell  open  in  his 
hand.     In  an  instant  he  understood  all ;  and 
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the  scales  that  had  blinded  him  fell  from  his 
eyes.  He  remembered  that  little  crumpled 
note — for  it  had  burnt  itself  for  ever  into  his 
memory.  He  seemed  to  see  again  Oswald 
sitting^  crushed  and  heart-broken  in  the  rooms 
in  Clarges  Street,  invoking  his  pity  for  his 
woes,  and  his  indignation  against  the  woman 
who  had  thrown  him  over,  because  he  had  been 
cut  out  of  his  uncle's  will ;  he  could  see  now  the 
haggard  face  of  despair  which  his  cousin  had 
uplifted  to  him,  and  hear  the  bitter  words 
with  which  he  had  reached  out  this  very  note 
to  him. 

''  Eead  that,"  Oswald  had  said  ;  and  Val 
had  read  it,  and  remembering  Lady  Cornelia's 
revelation  to  him  concerning  her  niece,  when 
he  had  called  upon  her  in  the  cottage  in  West- 
moreland— had  believed  it  to  be  written  by 
Letty  Ormond.  But  now  he  saw  the  truth — 
the  wTiting  on  the  photograph  was  the  same 
as  the  writing  in  the  note,  and  it  was  Made- 
line, and  not  Letty,  who  had  betrayed  Oswald 
— even  as  later  on  she  had  betrayed  him. 

Oh  !  why  had  he  not  known  it  before  ? 

With  a  curious  distinctness  thing^s  now  re- 
turned  to  his  memory,  which  he  had  hitherto 
forgotten.  He  remembered  how  Madeline, 
duriuo;  all  the  weeks  of  their  eno-as^ement,  had 
never  written  one  single  line  to  him.  How 
often,  sometimes  in  earnest,  sometimes  in 
playfulness,  he  had  begged  and  prayed  her  for 
a  single  line  from  her  pen,  and  yet  how  she 
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had  never  granted  him  this  trivial  request. 
Always  there  had  been  messages  by  the  ser- 
vants, or  notes  from  her  father ;  but  never  a 
line  from  her. 

And  now  the  reason  of  this  was  all  at  once 
revealed  to  him  clearly.  Madeline  knew,  for 
had  not  Val  told  her  himself,  that  he  had 
seen  the  unsigned  note  which  she  had  written 
to  Oswald.  And  she  was  afraid  that  he  might 
recognise  her  handwriting.  Here,  at  once, 
was  the  simple  clue  to  the  riddle  that  had  so 
often  puzzled  him.  Oh,  blind  fool  not  to  have 
seen  it  sooner !  Oh,  worse  than  blind  not  to 
have  known,  by  a  sure  and  unerring  instinct, 
that  Madeline  w\as  false  as  sin,  and  Letty  true 
as  steel !  Where  had  been  his  common  sense, 
his  man's  fair  judgment,  to  have  been  be- 
fooled into  such  a  fearful  error  ?  Was  not 
this  of  a  piece  with  all  that  he  had  since 
known  about  Madeline  ?  Had  it  not  been 
abundantly  proved  to  him  that  her  beautiful 
shape  did  but  shroud  a  vile  and  despicable 
soul  ?  And  yet,  in  his  blindness,  he  had  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  that  evil  tale  against 
Letty. 

It  was  that  which  he  felt  the  most  at 
first.  The  frightful  injustice  which,  in  his 
thouo;hts,  he  had  done  to  her  whom  he 
now  saw  as  by  a  flash  of  sunlight  in  her  true 
character.  Slie  had  ever  been  true  and  good 
and  honest,  even  as  the  dear  eyes,  out  of  which 
her  sweet  soul  had  so  often  looked  at   him  ; 
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whilst  Madeline's  fraud  and  wickedness  as- 
sumed a  deeper  and  blacker  dye  than  before, 
in  contrast  with  her  purity. 

After  a  while  came  other  thoughts — a  sense 
of  amazement  at  the  fiendish  device  by  which 
Fenella  had  striven  to  blight  the  joy  of  his 
first  days  of  married  happiness,  and  a  sense 
of  thankfulness  that  the  blow  which  she  had 
intended  to  deal  to  him  had  been  miraculously 
transformed  into  an  actual  benefit.  For,  oh  ! 
w^hat  a  load  was  lifted  from  ofi*  his  mind  by 
this  revelation.  How  light,  all  at  once,  grew 
his  heart ;  how  brightly  now  danced  the  hopes 
of  his  future  before  his  eyes. 

Full  of  eager  impatience,  he  struck  the 
hand-bell  by  his  side,  but  there  came  to  his 
summons,  not  Letty,  but  the  hired  nurse, 
ushering  in  Dr  James,  who  felt  his  pulse, 
proclaimed  him  to  be  flushed  and  feverish, 
and  ordered  him  straightway  to  bed,  with  the 
chilling  observation  that  he  was  over-excited, 
and  had  exerted  himself  enough  for  his  first 
day  of  reappearance  downstairs. 

But  not  all  the  narcotics  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  not  the  mild  sleeping  draught  pre- 
scribed by  his  doctor,  could  woo  sleep  to  Val's 
eyes  that  night.  He  tossed  and  turned  upon 
his  pillows,  counting  the  slow  hours  that  went 
by,  and  longing  for  it  to  be  morning.  Letty 
had  now  relinquished  for  many  days  past  her 
post  at  his  bedside,  which  she  had  retained  all 
throuirh  the  time  of  his  unconsciousness,  when 
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his  sickness  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of 
perceiving  her  presence.  Even  the  nurse  now 
rested  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  the  rigour  of 
the  rules  which  severe  ilhiess  sets  up  in  a 
house  were  being  day  by  day  reb'nquished. 
Val  groaned  aloud  over  his  past  folly,  and 
invoked  the  coming  day  unwatched  and  un- 
reproved,  through  the  long  hours  of  that  never- 
endino;  nio-ht.  And  at  last — as  it  so  often 
happens — ^just  as  the  grey  dawn  crept  shyly 
through  his  window  shutters,  he  sank  ex- 
hausted and  worn  out  with  excitement  into  a 
deep  and  untroubled  slumber. 

And  in  this  sleep  he  had  a  dream,  and  the 
dream  was  like — and  yet  it  was  unlike — one 
that  had  visited  him  before,  and  had  haunted 
him  through  so  many  days  of  delirium  during 
his  illness  in  that  little  French  city,  where,  in 
the  first  days  of  his  agony,  he  had  lain  sick 
unto  death  for  Madeline  Abbott's  sake. 

He  dreamt  once  more  that  he  stood  side  by 
side  with  a  white-veiled  form  before  the  altar  of 
a  vast  church.  Pie  recognised  the  saints  upon 
the  east  window.;  the  great  Norman  arches  ;  the 
giant  frescoes  upon  the  walls  ;  the  clerestory 
windows  along  the  nave  ;  the  carved  heads  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  of  devils  and  angels  all 
mixed  in  bewildering-  confusion  in  the  fretted 
carvings  of  the  roof — it  was  the  cathedral 
church  of  Albona.  The  organ  pealed  overhead  ; 
there  was  a  great  crowd  behind  him,  and, 
hand  in  hand,  he  stood  alone  in  the  chancel 
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with  his  bride.  Then  all  at  once  a  rich-robed 
priest  stood  before  him — an  old  man  with  the 
face  of  Michael  Gale.  And  he  said  to  him, 
"  Nephew,  great  wealth  is  a  curse,  therefore  I 
that  gave  it  have  taken  it  away  from  you 
again.  Yet  murmur  not  at  that,  since  in 
taking  what  I  loved  when  I  was  on  earth,  I 
have  left  you  one  thing  that  is  more  precious 
than  money  ;  for  see,  I  have  given  you  the  love 
of  a  true  woman,  which  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find, 
but  which,  when  found,  turns  all  things  into 
gold." 

The  church,  the  bride,  the  crowd  vanished  ; 
the  priest  with  the  face  of  Michael  Gale  faded 
into  thin  air.  The  morning  sunshine  shone 
straight  into  Yal's  eyes,  and  he  awoke  with 
Letty's  name  u|)on  his  lijDS. 

It  was  afternoon.  Yal  was  downstairs 
again  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  library  fire  ;  he 
was  brighter  and  better  than  he  had  been 
yesterday  ;  there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes  and 
a  vio^our  of  returninsf  health  in  his  movements 
— something  seemed  to  have  put  whole  weeks 
all  at  once  between  him  and  the  late  languor 
of  a  long  illness.  He  sat  up  firmly  and 
strongly  in  his  chair,  and  there  was  a  flush 
upon  his  face.  Little  Yick  scrubbed  herself 
caressingly  against  his  leg  and  licked  his 
fingers  with  her  little  pink  tongue,  but  Yal 
patted  her  head  absently  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  her. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Ormond?"  he  asked  sud- 
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(lenly  of  Jim,  wlio  was  fidgeting  about  the 
room,  arranging  books  and  papers  on  the  table. 
"  I  have  seen  all  the  others  to-day  but  her. 
AVhere  has  she  been  all  day  ? " 

"  I  saw  Miss  Ormond  go  out  for  a  walk 
with  her  sisters  and  Lord  Warlock,"  replied 
Jim  ;  "  but  they  have  come  in,  I  think,  now. 
I  heard  their  voices  a  little  time  ago  in  the 
hall.  I  believe  the  ladies  are  now  havincj  tea 
in  the  morning-room." 

''  Go  there,  Jim,  and  tell  Miss  Ormond  that 
when  she  has  finished  her  tea  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  she  will  come  and  speak  to  me." 

Jim  obeyed.  A  few  minutes,  that  seemed 
to  Val  in  his  impatience  to  be  of  interminable 
slowness,  and  then  Letty  answered  his  sum- 
mons and  came  softly  into  the  room. 

*'You  have  not  been  near  me  all  day,"  he 
said  reproachfully. 

She  smiled. 

"  You  are  getting  so  strong  and  well  now, 
I  did  not  think  you  wanted  me." 

''  So  I  only  want  you  when  I  am  weak 
and  ill,  you  think  ?  Come  and  sit  down  here 
close  beside  me  ;"  he  motioned  her  to  a  low 
seat  by  the  side  of  his  chair. 

With  a  certain  imperiousness,  which  was 
like  the  Val  of  old  days,  he  took  her  hand 
and  held  it  a  close  prisoner  between  his 
own.  It  fluttered  for  one  instant  in  his  grasp, 
then  lay  quite  still  as  though  content  to  be 
there. 
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"  Now,  answer  a  question  that  I  am  going 
to  ask  you.  What  did  you  do  once  upon  a 
time  to  my  cousin  Oswald  Power  ?  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  flush  of  sur- 
prise, then  she  coloured  a  little  and  laughed  a 
little,  too. 

"  What  did  I  do  to  him  !  —  how  do  you 
mean  ?     What  a  funny  question  1 " 

"  Do  not  equivocate,  Miss  Ormond !  Did 
you  ever  break  my  cousin's  heart  ? " 

**  I  think  not,"  smilingly. 

"  Did  you  ever  say  you  loved  him  ? " 

''  Never !  "  very  emphatically. 

"  Were  you  ever  engaged  to  him  % " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Then,  what  did  you  do  to  him  ?  Eemera- 
ber,  I  know  something,  and  I  must  know  all." 

Letty  laughed. 

"  How  spoilt  and  tyrannical  you  have  been  ! 
Do  you  know  that  these  kind  of  revelations 
are  not  quite  fair  !  Still,  as  your  cousin  is 
married  now,  and  no  longer,  I  hear,  in  Eng- 
land, I  don't  suppose  it  can  do  any  harm  ; 
and  since  vou  must — Mr  Eyre — " 

"  Well  1*^" 

"  Well,  your  cousin  once  did  me  the  honour 
to  ask  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  refused  him." 

'*  Is  that  all  ? "  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

-  That  is  call." 

'*  You  never,  then,  threw  him  over  because 
he  did  not  inherit  old  Michael  Gale's  money, 
as  he  expected  to  do  ? " 
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"  Is  that  what  you  believed  of  me  ?  '^  she 
cried,  quite  sharply,  with  a  ring  of  intense 
pain  and  reproach  in  her  voice. 

"  Oh,  Letty,  my  darling,  can  you  ever 
forgive  me  !  Why  did  you  tell  me  that  Made- 
line Abbott  was  true  and  good  ?  And  why 
did  you  belie  your  sweet  self  by  those  terrible, 
heartless  words,  long  ago,  when  we  were  alone 
together  upon  Cragstone  Mere  !  Ah  !  child, 
child,  I  have  misjudged  you  from  first  to  last ! 
If  I  had  not,  could  I  have  mistaken  the  untrue 
for  the  true  ?  Could  I  have  been  led  away  by 
the  sham  glitter  of  false  gold,  when  I  should 
have  taken  my  true  pearl  to  my  heart  ? " 

She  was  in  his  arms,  clasped  close  to  his 
heart  ;  her  cheek,  wet  with  tears  of  joy,  was 
pressed  to  his ;  his  lips  sought  hers,  and 
showered  passionate  kisses  upon  their  fragrant 
sweetness.  There  could  be  no  misunderstand- 
ings, no  shadows,  for  evermore  between  them 
now ! 

And  Letty  would  stand  that  final  test  of 
love  !  He  knew  it,  with  a  surer  instinct  than 
any  that  had  ever  guided  him  before.  The 
heart  that  beat  so  tumultuously  against  his 
own  ;  the  lips  that  trembled  beneath  his  kisses, 
were  true, — else  heaven  itself  were  false  ! 

He  did  not  fear  now  to  grasp  his  happiness 
boldly  with  both  hands.  He  remembered  the 
vague  disquiet  and  apprehension  with  which 
he  had  revealed  his  secret  to  Madeline.  He 
had  no  such  tremors  now.     Only  he  put  her 
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a  little  away  from  him,  and  took  her  sweet, 
blushing  face  between  his  hands,  and  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes. 

"  Letty,  do  you  care  very  much  about 
riches." 

"  Val ! " 

"  You  would  love  me  as  much  if  I  was  a 
poor  man  then  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  a  beggar,  you  would  still  be  the 
greatest  man  on  earth  to  me ! "  she  answered 
quickly,  with  all  her  soul's  worship  in  her  eyes. 

He  feared  nothing  now.  With  a  smile  he 
drew  her  close  to  his  heart  and  pillowed  her 
head  upon  his  breast — and  then  he  told  her 
all.  How,  because  of  his  dead  uncle's  letter, 
he  was  to  lose  his  vast  fortune  upon  his 
marriage,  and  to  retain  no  more  than  a  com- 
petence  and  the  old  house  amongst  the  West- 
moreland fells,  and  that  other  house  at  Hamp- 
stead  which  his  aunt  had  bequeathed  to  him. 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  this,  Letty  ?  "  he 
asked  her  when  he  had  told  her  all. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  answered  softly. 
"  Val,  if  I  had  known  this  before  I  should 
have  been  capable  of  letting  you  see  my  love 
for  you  too  plainly.  It  was  that  terrible 
money  that  made  a  gulf  between  us,  but  for 
that  I  think  we  should  have  found  our  happi- 
ness long  ago,  and  all  the  hideous  past  would 
never  have  existed." 

The  afternoon  wore  away  ;  the  landscape 
without  deepened  into  gloom  ;  long  shadows 
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from  the  flickering  fire  danced  fitfully  across 
the  room.  Yet  still  Yal  and  Letty  sat  on  in 
the  gathering  gloom.  Heedless  of  time  and 
place,  absorbed  in  that  joy  which  is  almost 
too  deep  for  words,  ancl  to  which  nothing 
under  heaven  can  be  compared,  the  joy  of  a 
pure  and  perfect  love. 

All  at  once  there  came  the  sound  of  voices 
and  of  footsteps.  The  door  burst  open  and  a 
blaze  of  candle-light  flooded  the  room.  The 
lovers  sprang  hastdy  apart. 

"  Letty  !  Letty  !  where  is  Letty  ?  "  cried 
Kita.  "  We  have  been  looking  for  her  every- 
wdiere.  Where  has  she  hidden  herself?  1 
have  lost  her  !  " 

"But  I  have  found  her,"  answered  Yal, 
drawing  her  suddenly  back  to  his  side. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Sir  George,  Lady 
Cornelia,  Helen,  Kita,  and  you,  Warlock,  come 
and  wish  me  joy.  Allow  me  to  present  to  you 
the  future  Mrs  Yalentine  Eyre  !  I  have  lost 
somethmg.  My  uncle's  vast  fortune  has 
slipped  from  my  grasp  !  This  day  month,  the 
day  1  mean  to  be  married  to  Letty,  it  will  be 
dissipated  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  I  am 
about  to  lose  what  has  given  me  so  much  false 
importance  in  this  money-loving,  ]\Lammon- 
worshipping  world  of  ours.  The  miser's  great 
wealth,  with  all  its  cares  and  its  responsibilities, 
will  have  tumbled  oti'  my  back  like  a  heavy 
load,   which,   God    knows,   I  shall  be  glad  to 
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be  rid  of ;  but  then,  in  its  place,  what  shall 
I  not  have  gained  !  A  jewel  of  great  jDrice, 
a  treasure  that  is  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful, 
— a  woman  who  can  give  herself  for  love 
alone ! " 


THE  END. 
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